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K ing GEORGI'' was truly the People's Kintj. At a time 
in world history when kini!;ship in many countries iiad 
been overthrown by dictatorships following revolution, 
our own King who ruled over the great commonwealth of 
nations had a personal lo\-altj' and affection in the hearts of all 
lus folk which has not often been given to his predecessors — 
not at least with such emotional expression. That came to him 
during the time of Jubilee. It was not organised or worked 
up by any propaganda. It was spontaneous, and utterly sincere, 
and democratic in tJtc fuil sense of that word. It was the British 
people who celebrated this Jubilee of a King who had stood 
by them, who had shown his love for them, and who had 
done his duty by them, in war and peace, through many years 
of stress and trial, and who, .as they were sure, had a kindly 
feeling for them all, anxious for their well being and happiness 
in ever}’ class and in every country of his Empire. He himself 
was astonished, greatly touched, .and emotionally uplifted by 
this tremendous demonstration of popular affection when vast 
crowds surged towards his palace with a ceaseless chant of 
“We want the King” until he came to the balcony and greeted 
them. In mean streets and slum districts the flags fluttered 
from ever)' little house when he drove through East and Soudi 
London. In every hamlet of the countryside, in every town 
and village of the Dominions there was a surging up of loyal 
emotion which had in its expression something beyond loyalty 
to the Crown, something very personal in its tribute to the King 
himself as a man and as a friend. King George and Queen Mary 
departed from their official programme during those days of 
Jubilee. They drove out unexpectedly . on journeys which 
would take them through more crowds and other districts ; and 
there was no doubt of the King’s deep pleasure in this reward 
of popular affection for his years of sercdcc. He found himself 
very closely in touch with the spirit of the people. 

What was the secret of this world-wide demonstration which 
greeted the King ? He was a simple man ; he had no dramatic 
quality of character which might fire the imagination of the 
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revealed lumself as a man of courage, of faith, and of sympathy. 

He stood often by the bedside of liis wounded soldiers. He 
never lost his nerve or his confidence in pulling through. He 
did his duty — ^a hard duty — through those years of tragic 
sacrifice. The people remembered that. After the war when 
so many Crowns had fallen. King George had no need of 
anxiety. 

He spoke to his people and they heard his voice. That was 
an opportunity due to a miracle of science which he was the 
first of out Kings to use. He used it supremely well, not 
because of any special gift of oratory, but just by his simple 
sincerity. In his Christmas broadcast messages he spoke 
directly to his subjects in every part of the Empire. His voice 
was cleat and strong, his words — ^perfectly spoken — ^were 
unaffected, admirable in dignity and gravity, without a touch of 
pompous or autocratic self-importance. This ICing-Emperor 
spoke to millions of his folk as the father of the family rising 
at the Christmas board to wish them ail blessings and good 
cheer. He told them indeed that he spoke to them as the Father 
of his Peoples, and they believed him because there was in the 
tone of his voice a father’s love, a homely note, a fine simplicity 
which came across the microphone to all parts of the world as 
clearly, as unmistakable in its good will and benevolence as 
though he stood in the very room where these family parties 
were gathered. 

King George was as hard a worker as any man in his service. 
He never spared himself any detail of what he thought was his 
duty. He never spoke a rash or foolish word which might 
create hostility abroad or distrust at home. He was truly 
democratic in his loyalty to the Constitution and in his sense of 
comradeship with all classes of his people. At Sandringham he 
was the good squire. His naval training was an essential part 
of his character and mind, giving him the directness, the cheeri- 
ness, the straightforu'ard nature of our sea captains. As a 
sailor he had been round the world and had touched at many 
ports ; he knew the countries and characters of many races and 
peoples who own allegiance to the British Crown. Without 
any pose of intellectuality he had a store of knowledge and a 
shrewd judgment of men and human nature but without any 


populace. He was formed m the style of an English country 
gentleman with a naval upbringing— without 
quiet in his ways, perhaps even a little shy. Why did he take 
hold of his People’s heart so strongly ? The answer goes back 
t-.nrFlv try thf* vpars of wat. Ill that time of iri'cat ordeal he had 
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trace of cyaici^so. He looked out upon life with straight and 
simple faith. 

1 lis n.amc will l)c famous in history not for any (lame of gcntu.s 
or individual greatness, Init hcr.ujsc !)c was the King who stood 
by hi.s people, and tried to serve them and comfort them, in 
the most terrible war in wliich they were called for great sacrifice. 
In this b<!ok there is the story of his life and reign, and as the 
years pass tt may stand as a record of a good King and of a tre- 
mendous chapter in the lung annaK of our life as a nation. 
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Arhnn^ll^r^^lmtu^s 

N o aiiiliL-nuc account of the life and times of King George 
the Fifth can he original in matter, for the events in the 
. King’s reign, topical at the time of their occurrence, 
pass into history and become a matter of common knowledge. 
As they transpire, they arc reported in a host of newspapers, 
and, in due season, become embodied in a vast number of books. 
All (hat can be achieved is originality of presentation. 

In preparing the following pages, the Author has consulted 
many books and other publications, the most important of which 
arc enumerated bcrcwitli : 

Thr Cruise of the hucehante, and the late Sir W. M. Wallace’s 
irv/; of 'Empire (Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) ; The Empire : 
a Feimilj Affair, by Sir Percy Hurd (Messrs. PInlip Allan and Co., 
Ltd.) ; Efiirard VI!, His IJfe attel Times, Edited by Sir Richard 
Holmes (The Amalgamated Press, Ltd.) ; Queen Alexandra : 
a Study it! Kojalij, by W. R. H. Trowbridge (Messrs. Ernest Bonn, 
Ltd.); The Royal Visit to India, 1911-12, by The Honourable 
John Fortcscuc (Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) ; George V, 
king and Emperor, by E. Major (Messrs. James Nisbet and Co., 
Ltd.) ; and With the Ophir Round the Empire, by William Maxwell. 

The chapters dealing with the three-years’ cruise, in a much 
ampler form, were read and revised by Canon Dalton, whose 
kindness in this respect the Author thoroughly appreciates. 
Sincere thanks arc due to Sir Philip Gibbs, for permission to 
include certain articles, in somewhat abridged form, although 
otherwise as written by that Author and reprinted by courtesy 
of the News Chronicle. 

Valuable books of reference have been The Pageant of the 
Century (Odham’s Press, Ltd.), and Whitaker's Almanack. 
Reference has been made to the files of The Times and the Illus- 
trated Tuondon News. 

Should there be any omissions in this acknowledgment, the 
Author tenders his sincere apologies. 
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J AULY nws 

I V )V ncciik'.''’' V"» toinnjcnt upon tn cmpl^nsijc the pnsfoumi 
,t;nct" fcK by the nniiotJ, the Iim]»rc aiui, intketi, tiic whole 
W(trk! at the pas>;i«iu;, at u few minutes before midnight on 
January eo-:i, ot our bekned King, lie had himself, in 
his personal iuoadcasi Christmas messages, addressed his people 
as a great I'.amily of which itc was the itend, and as “ my dear 
friends,” and the sorrow of Britt)ns all over the globe was the 
sorrow felt for a friend and. in a sense, a father. Hut at least we 
can console tmrsclves with thankfulness that he was spared long 
enough to witness the unparalleled outbuists of affection and 
respect at his Silver Jubilee hut a few months before, as well as 
at the marriages of two of his sons. And if further consolation is 
needed we h.ave only to look back upon his noble life, through the 



MARLBOROUGH HOUSE 

On Saturday, June 3rd, 1865, at one o’cloct in the morning Alexandra the Princess of 
Wales gate birth -to her second son— George Edward Albert, King George the Fifth. 
Guns were fired, hells were rung, and Mariborough House, where the auspicious event 
occurred, was besieged by throngs of people. Time has proved that it was an auspicious 

event indeed. 
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most momentous epoch of our history. Let that life now unfold 
before us, and let us learn from it lessons in gencrousness, nobility 
of character, devotion to duty and to family, dignity, simplicity 
and all the other characteristics an Englishman holds so dear. 

There is so much material dealing with the early life of King 
George the Fifth, that the difficulty lies in deciding exactly wh.-it 
to include and what to omit. 

The diildren of Their Majesties King Edward the Seventh 
and Queen Alexandra were six in number. First, there was 
Prince Albert Victor, born on January 8th, 1864. The second 
child. Prince George Frederick Albert, was born on June 3rd, 
in the following year. The next three children were daughters— 
the Princesses Louise (1867), Victoria (1S68), and Maud (1869). 
The youngest child. Prince Alexander John, died within some 
forty-eight hours after birth. 

The lives of Prince George and Prince Albert were interwoven 
so closely for a considerable number of years that it will be 
neressar^'to write of both the Princes together until a later chapter 
Queen Alexandra, then Princess of Wales, represented the 
highest ideals of motherhood. She, one of the best beloved 
queens in the annals of history, was never so happy as when 
with her children, whilst it is recorded that King Edward 
though one of the busiest of Monarchs, always endravoured to 
reserve a porbon of the day for the enjoyment of his children’s 
companionship. He delighted in their endearing confidences 
their inexhaustible questionings, and their jnnocent games’ 
In a word. King Edward and Queen Alexandra were thf mS 
exemplary of patents. Their devotion to their children and 
the supreme happiness of their home life, probably were an 
mspiration to millions, and have contributed in no sligL measure 
towards the truth of the saying that we English people are a 
people who put the welfare of our children and the sanctity of our 
rclationships before all other considerations whatsoever 

wa? tiS T George, from his very early Xs 

was the stronger and more vigorous Thpr^ d ^ • ’ 

believe that Prmce George, even v^hen a ven 1141 ^'°” 
unusu^ly fearless and adventurous. There 7 s a storv^ to ''th 
effect that, at a very tender age, he sometimes succeeded in n 
the vigilance of those who were entrusted with hie e->f 
said that, on one occasion, he was found standino by'^thc 
at Sandringham, intently watching the activities ^ n i ^ n 
water-fowl. Neither did he submitiithout mXt to iL l? u '’r 
authority that sought to conduct him to the ?eS oSSe We' 
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The Royal children were taught to show unfailing kindliness 
towards all whom circumstances had placed in less exalted con- 
ditions. This was a lesson which their mother instilled more by 
example than by precept. Queen Alexandta’s life was filled with 
generous deeds, “ more strong than all poetic thought,” more 
effectual than all moral maxims She “ went about doing good,” 
like the Great Exemplar whom she served so consistently and 
wholeheartedly. Her children, won by her sweet reasonableness 
and unfailing love, were utterly devoted to her. That they 
should grow up filled witli her kindly, sympathetic, and undcr- 
standmg spirit was natural. Very many arc the incidents 
recorded which reveal the large-hcartedncss of Queen Alexandra, 
hor instance, we read that, one morning, whilst this Royal ladv 
was walkmg along a road at Sandringham, she noticed a shabbily 
dressed man ernerging furtively from an orchard, with pockets 
mging suspiciously. The man, who seemed very flustered, 
raised his rap. Queen Alexandra smiled. Appearing not to 
have seen his tell-tale pockets, she said : “ Good morning,” and 
himsdf’ 1 ^ poor fellow certain questions about 

Sble nf wretched circumstances, 

miles distant work, and that, at his home, several 

man rerpiv'pri thought.) The issue was that the 

movedtoahosoital invalid daughter was rc- 

years, the girl had recovered ^ couple of 

hospital, aid, soon afterwards “she^wa^Uleto'^'' 

by the Queen. Such was the she had been recommended 

. The Princes, though ahvavs .” 

independence of thoueht and m manliness and in 

be unduly assertive, even harr'i^°"’ permitted to 
assuredly, they were not H inclined, which, 

prevailed in the home life of mfferent from the ideals that 
once familiar everywhere are Princes, whose names, 

heir to a once powerM thrLe^^'^T "^^"lembered to-day ! The 
was being taught that one of of six, already 

how to exercise his authoritv ® ^tst lessons consists in 

to regard Hmself as a pet^n of encouraged in every way 

who arted as governess to SSs lin^'"®^ importance. A ladj 
V ^representative ho-nf'^V ®*®‘rers, described to an 

which the prince flayed ;eto3He Jed the toys with 

cted with a view to the inculca- 
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lion of autocratic principles. “ There was no childish, irrespon- 
sible gaiety there ! ” she said. Very unhappy, too, according to a 
reliable report, \v.is the late Emperor of Qiina, in his early 
childhood. When only live or six yc.ats of age, he was deprived 
of his mother’s company, being considered too sacred to be 
touched even by her, and, " sooner than remove the prohibition, 
the unfortunate little hot w.ts allowctl to ci y h/jnsclf to sleep.” 



IN THE LATE SIXTIES 


Edward and Alexandra, Ttince and Princeri of tValei, with their 
two !on' The DnVe of Clarence atends before Iiit father, and Prince 
Georjc ia on the arm of hir mother*i chair. 

What normal child, accustomed to regard his mother as a sympa- 
thetic sharer of Iris pleasures and his troubles, would care to 
have changed places with the Imperial Prince of China? Such 
examples would be iirclcvant to our study, did they not present such 
a striking contrast to the system of home life and early training which 
obtains in the Koyal family of onr own land. _ 

The Princes Albert and George, at quite an early age, showed 
signs of their appreciation of tlic true sporting spirit. A story 
is related to the effect that, once, wirilst they and a companion. 
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THE CATTLE OF BALACLAVA 

la iSC'O tht Prince and Priaceii of Walci i-cnt foe ■> tour to Fcvft and other places in the 
East. Anionpt the scents then siiited srere the battleEtoundi of the recent Crimean 

War. Abore is an old print of the Battle of Balaclava • 

away from home on holiday, were fisliing, hour after hour went 
bv witliout a single bite. Their companion became somewhat 
petulant, and, at length, threw his rod down in disgust. Prince 
Albert smiled, while his younger brother, Prince George, 
escldmed, good-naturedly : 

" It is no use making a fuss I Perhaps the fishes are taking 
a holiday away from home, just as we are doing 1 ” 

As the boy, so the man. A writer in the Sketch, who was 
personally acquainted with the King, has said that his “ is no 
doleful spirit, for no matter what the circumstances or conditions, 
he is always the most diccrful and jovial member of the party. 
A bad day’s sport has never been known to depress him, and by 
no one, not even by the humblest retainer, has His hlajestv et^er 
been known to complain.” 

However, we must not anticipate future events. 

The young Princes’ interests were of a varied character. 
Cricket, football, fencing, boring, swimming and fishmg were 
amongst their favourite sports. They learnt to ride by stages, 
first mounting ponies of quite small proportions, then, gradually’ 
being provided witlr larger mounts, until, at an early age’ 
they were fearless and cler-cr riders. Quieter pursuits, such 
as gardening, and carpentry, were in favour, as also w’as the 
sailmg of model yachts; but, perhaps, few pastimes were so 
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exciting av the mock battles in which they engaged, when they 
stornted tunrcsscs and hnari.Jcii enemy vccsels whiclt existed in 
all the vivid, imcttso tctiiity ot their yonthful imagination. 

.\.s hi.s son.s grew older, King lidwarti intended tliat 
their education should, primarily, lit them to become “citizens 
of the woild.*’ “ \N hat tio they know of lingiand who only 
England know r “ King Edward believed that one of the first 
essentials of good kingship lay in first-hand experience of the 
world, in intimate knowledge of the ways ot httm.ankmd. He 
maintained that ail who arc to occuiiycxaltcd and responsible posi- 
tions, should see the world, appreciate its problems, understand 
its work, and, in every possible was , get down to the bed-rock of 
things as they actually exist. Ilow could any man occupy a Iiigh 
ofiicc, in winch the well-being of his fellows must be a main 
consideration, unless he had personal contact with his fellows ? 



A GRAN'DMOa-llKR AND IIKR Ol'l'SI'RING 


Queen I'lClorh is seen proudly mirsing lier jonnEest Kranclcliild, the Site I’rinccs! Royal 
In the group also, on the left, .are he- other grandchildren, the Dule of Clarence ami I’rntce 
George, .-.nd between them «s their mother the late Queen Alexandra " 
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Accordingly , Piince Geoigc and his elder brother ere allowed 
a measure of personal freedom that had been cjuite alien to the 
sterner parental discipline brought to bear upon King Edward’s 
own earlier experience, a statement which is amply attested by 
some of the recently published IjcHers of Queen Victoria. That 
this greater personal Uberty resulted in nothing but good, was 
shown in a score of ways in later life. The movements towards 
the breaking down of those barriers of tradition and of custom, 
which once kept the members of the Royal Family remote from 
the majority of human beings, majestic in their “ awful nearness 



BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


A fitnily group of all King Edward"* cbildien. The boy» are the Dulre 
ol Clarence and Prince George ; the grrli are the Prlnccir Loulte 
Princesi Maud (now Queen of Norway), and Princeii Victoria. 


to the skies,” has continued, and it still continues. Upon this 
point, a writer in the London Daily Express once remarked that 
it is, of course, " possible to suggest that for those who have to 
assume a very exalted position in the future it is inadvisable to 
make friends in early life who may possibly last to be compara- 
nvely t^ecognised later on ; but the general trend nowSiays 
IS tor those highly placed to acquaint and associate themselves 
'u social schemes that it is almost necessary for 

me foture King not to be too closely limited in his friends or in’ 
his interests. 

definite step towards their cosmopolitan education 
taken when the Princes were sent aboard the training-ship 
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THE AEGHAN riGHTING OF iSSo 

ThrovigKoul the nineteenth century (he North-Wcu frontier of fnclia ocnericnccd much 
trouble from the Afrluni, ^'h»ch came to a head in the war of iSyS So ih»< pirtnre 
•ho'M Lord Koh-rtr ^eadtn^ a force from Kabul to Kandahar rhortly after the Urttidi 

defeat at Maiaiand. 

by some eighteen months. I’hc Royal c.xample gives emphasis 
to the thcoiy held by some of our leading modern educationists 
that an early beginning for a career is the best, and that the most 
useful and most effectual education is education by experience. 

The files of some of the better-class weekly and monthly 
publications contain a wealth of information that presents a very 
good idea of the lives of the Princes as cadets. As was the ease 
when, later, they went aboard the Jiacchanie they were accorded 
no special privileges. 

There is ample evidence which shows that life aboard the 
Britamia was interesting and varied, and for the Princes, as for 
the other cadets, it was a round of almost constant activity. It 
is recorded that the day’s routine began at 6 a.m., in summer and 
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AruiNCi: oi SCOTS 

Kiog George, perhaps more 
than an) Prince since the 
Stuarts, vns ever attracted 
to Scotland It \7ould seem 
from this picture of him in 
Scottish garb at the age of 
four, that his parents were 
anxious to evofee this trait 
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I winter alike, and the fust item wa^ drill, 
at which the Princes soon became pro- 
fiaent, frequently gaining the com- 
mendation of their instructors. Follow- 
ing the conclusion of this exercise, 
came breakfast, after which studies com- 
menced. Languages, science, mathe- 
matics, and the technique of seamanship 
were included in the curriculum. From 
the beginning. Prince George and his 
elder brother showed themselves to 
he keen and receptive pupils, to whom 
the acquisition of knowledge was a 
pleasure, as well as an obligation. After 
the midday meal, there was usually a 
brief inten'al ashore, always, of course, 
Studies were rc- 


iv'rv. 


under supervision, 
sumed at two 
o’clock and did 
not terminate 
until rather late 
in the afternoon. 
Games occupied a part of the evening, 
and the last meal of the day was partaken 
of at 7 p.m. The final duty was a further 
hour’s study, just as pupils in boarding- 
schools must participate in, and then — to 
bed. It is stated that, during the two 
years’ training aboard the Brifawiia, 
Prince George was the most youthful 
cadet entered in the ship’s books. 

Amongst the many stories recorded 
of that period is one without which no 
survey of the Princes’ cadetship would 
be complete. It is to the effect that, on 
one occasion. Prince George placed a 
couple of marline-spikes in the bed of 
the First Lieutenant. That officer, not 
unnaturally indignant, endeavoured to 
discover the culprit, and his suspicions 
rested upon a certain cadet who, appar- 
ently, was definitely accused. How- 
ever, Prince George, who was quite as 
full of high spirits and innocent mischief 



NINE YEAUS OLU 
A quaint study of Kiu" 
George talcen in 1874. The 
tassels, the footstool, and the 
sailor clothes are all highly 
typical of Victorian camera 
portraits; but the clothes, 
at least, were distinctly 
prophetic. 
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as an}' of his companions, would not allow there to be any 
miscarriage of justice, and accordingly he made full confession, 
declaring that he had committed the misdemeanour, and that he 
alone was responsible. Punishment took the form of extra 
lessons, attended to whilst his fellow-cadets enjoyed shore leave. 

Prince George’s love of innocent fun certainly did not interfere 
in any degree with his progress in learning. We read that, on 
more than one occasion, he was a member of the winning crew 
in the rowing matches held from time to time as tests of efficiency, 
and frequently he distinguished himself in boat-sailing. When 



A MCTORIAN GROUP 


Compare thii portrait ol Prmccsi May niih that on pace trventy- 
seten, ninth was talcn a terj ihort time later Uith the Prmceii 
abort arc her three brothcri, ol whom only the voungest, the 
present Esrl of Athfonc, is still aliic * 


the Prince 
and Princess 
of Wales, 
who had been 
invited to 
perform the 
prize-giving 
ceremony, 
were rowed 
to the Britan- 
nia, their ca- 
det sons took 
important 
parts in 
bringing the 
Royal galley 
alongside the 
training- 
ship. 

A ' photo- 
graph by 
Messrs. W. 
and D. Dow- 
ney, repre- 
senting Prince 
George and 
his elder 
brother when 
they were 
cadets, is par- 
ticularly in- 
teresting in 
that it shows 
some of the 
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more pro 
n o u n c c ti 
tl i iTcrc n ecs 
between the 
two brothers. 
Prince Albert 
appc-irs to be 
rather pen- 
sive and upon 
his f.tcc is a 
look that, not 
improperly, 
might be 
termed 
ethereal. 1 Ic 
\v a s always 
some w h .1 1 
delicate, and 
even the- 
healthy life 
•aho.nrd the 
li r i / <1 It ft 1 1 : 
failed to give 
him that 
strength and 
power of 
resistance 
which arc so 
essential to 
a full and 
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vigorous 
life. Prince 
George, fair- 
haired, smil- 


About tbc lime 'vUen Kmg George n*3i eirning bW frtt command, 
0‘iech Mary. 3« IVincr»* Miy o( TeeV. wii beginning to attract 
lerioM* n *ticc for li^r charming looVi ant! 'viv», Thu picture ih««w» 
her m an c\cmn^ tfrvn the period 


ing, has a more confident demeanour. His checks are rounder 
and fuller, his eyes more alight with happiness. He appears 
as if the life aboard the training-sliip were altogether to his 


liking, and as if it provided all that was needed to keep him 
radiantly healthy, contented, and in excellent spirits. A naval 
officer, upon seeing this photograph, remarked that “Prince 
George seems to be the naval cadet exce/knee.” 

It is interesting to note that the Brifannia was employed as a 
training-ship for cadets at Dartmouth throughout a period of no 
less than forty-six years. 



CHAPTER T \\0 

I'HE THREE YE\RS’ CRUISE 

I T was decided that the Princes, having completed their two 
years’ training aboard the Britannia, should be sent upon a 
cruise that would embrace the most notable parts of the 
world. By this means, they might gain experience of the ways 
of humankind in remote lands, and observe for themselves 
something of the problems that must be dealt with by the rulers 
of Empire. H.M.S. Bacchante was the ship chosen to convey the 
Royal voyagers upon their unforgettable cruise, which began on 
September 19th, 1879, occupied three years. 

That this and subsequent tours were rich in results, is a fact 
upon which comment often has been made. Quite recently, 
Sir Evelyn Wrench, Chairman of the Overseas League, expressed 
the opinion that no man knew more about the British Empire 
than did King George the Fifth. Lord Northcliffe once re- 


! 



11.M.S. BACCHANTE 

TliW WSJ the Jhip on which the DnVej oS Clarence and Yorlc reccijcd their firjt naval train- 
ing. They were trained ersctly at all other cadeti, and no coaccss.ont of the imallcit sort 
were made on account of their rani. 
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markcJ that “Ivinj; George’s knowledge of the British Fhnpirc 
IS nothing short of eucyclopxdic.” 

However, our immediate concern is with the King's first 
cruise. . . . 

Throughout the cruise, the Princes diligently kept a diary, 
which is contained in a published work : The Cruise of (he 
bacchante, one of the most interesting of all topographical records. 
The full title of this work is The Cuiise of Her Mujcsly's hh:p 
“ Bacchante y Compiled fom the Private Journals, Letters, and Note 
Books of Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wahu With 
additions hj John N. Dalton. 



The DuU of Yorl, waj twente-lour when he receiiccl his fint ComtniDtl and 
>oung man it u not rcmarVahlc that the rcMcl m quetuon, 1 orpedn-hoat No - 
as important os any hattlcship In iSgn he iiisnaniTied the little tcticl wilh^ 
dnrine practice on the Inili Cosit 


to such a 
?r), iccnicd 
much tVill 


The Very Reverend Canon Dalton, in his Preface, remark' 
tliat the period spent at sea was to the Princes the equivalen 
of a schoolboy s ordinary life ; the hohday time was representec 
by the occasions on which they were away from the ship or 
leave or when they were up-country. When H.R.H. the Princ, 
of Wales determined to send his sons to sea, it was chiefly witl 
a view to the mental and moral training they would receive a 
midshipmen in Her Majesty’s Navy. . . ^ 

“ As long as they were on board ’sWp the Princes were treate. 
exacts hke the other midshipmen, and performed all the duS 
which usually faU to their lot ; they took their turn in aU wmhe 




'•rnr. pnounnsr momi:nt or mv i.n'h" 

In 1SJ9 JVincc George, Onke «f YorV, then a youu;; Na\4l 1 iculcnant, ^^3» nppomted to lij3 ftrit 
command, )I)i Ma;city often referred to that appoiiUmciu at hii proudcil moment. This picture 
>Nai uUn appruximately at that tune. 
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ths Nivy, the College nito trajns men for the Kovel Msrinet and the Merchant Service. 

The technical side is etpcaally strested. The College buildings arc those of the former 

Royal Hospital. 

by day or night at watch-keeping and going aloft, at sail drill 
or boat dutj’. There was no difference, not even the slightest, 
of any sort or kind made between them and tlieir gunroom mess- 
mates. They were taught seamansliip by the first lieutenant, the 
Hon. H. E. Curzon-Howe, and gunner}- by the gunnery lieu- 
tenant, Mr. C. H. Adiur. Their matiiematical studies were entirely 
in the hands of Mr. John W. Lawless, their naval instructor, and 
they read French with Mr, G. Sceales. To the captain. Lord 
Charles Scott, belonged, of course, the supervision and manage- 
ment of all these, as well as of everytliing that appertained to their 
life on board ship. My duties as governor in charge of the Princes 
began when they went on shore, and always ended when they 
came on board again as midshipmen, except that I was responsible 
to their parents for their general education.” 

The total complement aboard the Bacchante at the outset was 
four hundred and fifty. Of Naval Cadets, including the two 
Princes, there were seven. 

Whilst at sea, the Bacchante’s first watch was at four o’clock in 
the morning. The midshipmen were aroused two hours later. 
“ Rouse out mids,” is the nautical way of putting it. At a quarter 
to seven came breakfast. At seven-thirty the watch fell in. Nine 
o’cloc!: saw everyone assembled for prayers. At nine-tlurt}', the 

drills began, and did not finish until eleven. At noonday 

twelve o’clock — was dinner. At half-past one, the call watch 
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must tall in, and the drills were told off — rifle, cutlass, sail, or 
whatever thet' might be. These drills were not dismissed until 
three p.m. The next watch fell in at four. Supper followed 
a quarter of an hour later. At five, drill (“ All ships of 
the squadron together, by signal from Flagship, 'make plain 
sail,’ ‘shift topsail,’ etc.”). At seven-thirty, the hammocks were 
slung, ready for night use, eadi in its proper place. At half-past 
eight, the lights in the messes were ertinguisfaed, together witli 
the Ares in the galley. After which the commander went on Iris 
round, and on all decks, and, provided tlie fact allowed, sent in 
the report “ correct,” to the captain. The drflls which the mid- 
shipmen must attend, beginning at seven-thirty in the morning, 
and ending at half-past two in the afternoon, were many, strenu- 
ous and varied, as will be seen &om the chart given below. 

7 30 to So a.m Cutlaai or Rifle D^I 1 . E\er) mornrnj. 

9 30 to 11.30 am School ... „ 

1 1.30 to iz o am Sights ... „ 

1.30 to 2.30 pm. Gua Drill , . Monda). 

2 45 to 345 p.m. Seamanship . . „ 

1 30 to 2.30 p m. Company Drill . . Tuesday. 

2 45 to 3 45 p cn. Seamanship . . 

1.30 to 2.30 pm Gunnery and Torpedo. Wednesday.. 

1.30 to 2.30 pm Steam . . . Thunda). 

1.3010 230pm Logs and watch Bills . Triday. 


I . A fv 'u . A 


A-feU- 



THE tragedy of KH.ARTOmi 

,1.1 ^ -1 ^ " 7 ' te hid igeoted, m=dc ,omc 

urU Uwnt «nd,rg rU.tf.. Ubtn these rclitf. at I«tam«d, i{t« ten .Mnth.. thev found 
that Kl'trtomn had fallen tr-o dirt before, ind Gordon -nt deed 
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Neither was the routine appreciably less arduous or exacting 
when the ship was in harbour. “ Let everyone on board be fully 
occupied,” appears to have been the ideal aimed at and achieved. 

The presence of the pictures of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, which their sons could see whenever they entered the gun- 
room, was a fitting symbol of the constant, eager solicitude of 
those devoted parents. Prayers and heart-felt concern for the 
Princes’ safety and happiness went with them on whatsoever 
seas they sailed. The nearness of those portraits was as a per- 
petual benediedon, an unfailing inspiradon to courage and 
fortitude, to perseverance, and high endeavour. 

It is recorded that, whilst her sons were at sea, the Princess 
of Wales often was deeply anxious about them. Though she had 
implicit confidence in the efficiency and absolute trustworthiness 


of the peisons in whose Iceeping the Princes were entrusted, 
the Roy.al lady experienced the fears and doubts that haunt all 
mothers whose boys are on the great waters. To a mother, the 
sea-faring life has always stood for the life of peril. The Princes 
of the Royal House were just as likely to meet with danger as 
were the sailor sons of the lowliest cottage in the land. 

To deal fully with the muldludinous incidents of the three 
years’ cruise is utterly beyond the scope of the present volume. 
All that can be done is to present a general outline. To disdn- 
guish between the respective contribudons of Prince George and 
Prince Albert to their published is difficult. Now and 

again we arc able to do so ; but the Dia^, of course, is a record 
or the combined impressions of both the Princes 

The real beginriing of the cmise is indicated 'in the entry for 
September zGth : Passed the Lizard about ii a.m., a fine, sunny 
morning. Wffiat little wind there is comes from the west and 
we arc going six and a half knots. Lost sight of the Wolf Livht 
house at the Land’s End, and thus get our last glimpse of^hc 
English coast soon after 3 p.p. We meet at the same time our 
first shoal of porpoises coming to welcome us as they rise and 
plunge in the shght Adptic swell, to which the now 

begins to pitch rcsppsively. After evening quarter the hori 
zontal bar was rigged on the quarter-deck and Vc had our first 
turn round. Rope quoits are also started on the opposite Sde 
of the deck, which, instead of being pitched on a pem^are aimS 
to fal into a bucket, or else a circle chalked for that purSisc 
•u each end oi the quarter-deck.” On the following day a heatw 
•well was noticed coming up from the west ^ ^ ^ 

October affi was notable in that, on this day, the Princes had 
cxpcnencc ot tnc usual Saturday routine. ” dealing ship through 
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out, lire quarters, etc.” The day was warm and bright. The 
night, beautiful and starlit, witli the moon behind a thin veil of 
cloud, through which hlars also is visible, “ shining with a ruddy 
hue ; Jupiter in the west vnth liis four moons (which the officer 
of the watch persisted were seven in his glass) was very bright, 
and in the nortlt was the Swan with its Cross.” The Princes went 
forward on the forccasdc, and there “ looked out on the waters, 
as the ship ploughed her way through them, and all the stars 
glittered in between the spaces of the sails and rigging, and every- 
thing was silvered over by the light of the moon.” 

Soon afterwards, the Princes rose especially early, “ and saw 
the sun rise right ahead.” The entry for that day contains a 
quotation from Robert Browning’s Home Tkou^)ts fro//: the Sea. 

Bluish, ’mid the burning w.rtcr, full m face Trafalgar lay ; 

Here and here did England help me ; how can I help England ? 
say. 

Whoso turns as we this morning, turn to God to praise and pray ; 

Then, we read an eloquent commentary upon the fact that, 
forty-seven years ago, that verj- month, was fought the battle of 
Trafalgar. 



QUEEN MCTORIA AT KING GEORGE’S ttTDDING 
n thn on Joljr 6th, 1X93, the Prince of Wilei’i lecond ion then 

I 0°'^ 'e,, mimed to the deoghter of the Onle and Dnche.i of Tech. Thi, .Wh 

iho.. Queen t.ctona pteparing to enter the Chapel Ropal to iritne.. Se bedding 







GLADSTONE AND TlIL HOMn^ of Common, on J 
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They anchored at Gibraltar, and spent some time at the 
residence of Qptain Edye. Here was obtained a first glimpse of 
palms, aloes, and other semi-tropical trees and flowers growing 
in the open. Some of the descriptive passages dealing with 
Gibraltar, as elsewhere, are of singular beauty. For e.xample, we 
read that “ round the house the bougainvillea creeper with its 
purple flowers grows most luxuriantly, climbing up over and 
hanging in festoons fiom all the trees aiound , the heliotrope also 
is flourishing in great bushes.” The Royal voyagers were careful 
observers. 


Soon afterwards, the Princes received their letters and news- 
papers, and read, to their surprise, of the “ mutiny ” and “ dis- 



AFTER THE WEDDING 

A picture taten immediately after the Royal marriage Though 
no remarkable degree of notice war occasioned by it, the ceremony 
s.'ith the bridegroom in his Naval uniform and the bride wearin" 
a gown garlanded with orange hlossoms. must have been 
exceedingly picturesque. 


t u rb an cc ” 
aboard the 
law-abiding 
Bacchante ! 
The name of 
the scare- 
monger re- 
sponsible for 
such idle and 
mischievous 
rumours does 
not appear to 
have been 
known. At 
any rate, par- 
ticulars are 
not given, 
neither is 
• there men- 
tioned the 
name of any 
newspaper 
which pro- 
mulgated the 
absurd story. 

The morn- 
after the day 
on which the 
Bacchante en- 
tered the 
Mediterran- 
ean, there 








UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH 
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witm; lODc.n, Richmond 

V.'hjte I oHpe i* tlnublr famou* • a Roral tcitdcnce fornTanjr>eati, ant! In 1^04 the blrtbphcc 
of FHwartl, our ncu Kmp, Ic i.* celebrated in fiction ai the tcenc of a mteiinR between 
Oorcp ('arobne and Jeantc Dean in Scoti*f lha*t cf It itancU nearlv >n ibe 

tentre of the cbartnlni; patV, rbicb uicd to be the deer (orcit of Cbarlci the Tint, 

were visible, for the first time, the snow -crowned hills of the 
Sierra Nevada of Granada. The thermometer registered an 
appreciable rise, and the entry informs us that the voyagers had 
adopted more suitable apparel, and that some of the awning 
had been spread. 

Notwitlistanding the increased temperature, the Princes were 
as energetic as usual, and, amongst other practical studies, was 
initiation in the art of firing at a target. There are remarks upon 
the long harbour of Port Mahon, the ruined fortress of San 
Felipe, and note is made of the number of Spanish workers 
engaged in building extensive fortifications. " We hoist the 
heavy yellow and red folds of the Spanish flag at the main ; and 
salute it just before the sun goes down with twenty-one guns.” 

The Princes went ashore at Minorca. Here they were met by 
the Vice-Consul, Don Gabriel ScRui, and, escorted by that 
gentleman, they visited Don Jose Oliva’s collection of pictures, 
which included several of the works of Murillo, Rubens, and 
Memling. The same collector possessed also some interesting 
old armour and antique pottery. There was a visit to the 
Cathedral to hear the organ played. This organ was said to have 
been a gift of George the Third, when the English held 
the island. After a selection of pieces had been rendered by 
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OUR NEW KING AS A BABY 
TaVcti id the year of bit birth, iSg4, thU tnd the next photograph 
of to-day’i King Edward VIII — then Prince Edward of York — are 
quite his earliest portraits With him in tbit one is his maternal 
grandmother, the Duchess of TeeV. 


the organist, 
the party 
ioined him 
m the organ- 
loft, and 
some of their 
number tried 
their hand at 
playing the 
instrument. 
Finally there 
was a thor- 
ough inspec- 
tion of the 
dockyard,and 
in one of the 
workshops, 
the visitors 
examined a 
small model 
of an inven- 
tion intended 
for nautical 
purposes . 
“ Pretty 
enough as a 
model,” is 
the diarists’ 
comment, 

“ but ” 

During a 
visit to the 
Cathedral at 


Monreale, the Princes were particularly interested in the red 
porphyry sarcophagi and hearse-like canopies which contained 
the mortal remains of the Norman Kings and German Emperors, 
dating from 1154 to the close of the twelfth century. At the 
Shrine of Saint Rosalia, they saw the solid silver chest of the 
patron saint. This massive chest dates back to 1631. A visit 
to La Favorita, a Chinese palace, built for King Boma, was fraught 
with special interest. It was something quite out of the ordinary. 
One of the rooms was painted to represent the interior of a damp 
and mouldy cavern, and so realistic was the presentation that 
e\en mildew and slimy fungi on the walls were imitated. The 
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Princes saw also the room in which lire dinner was served witli- 
out attendants, the table sinking hcncatii tiic floor at the end of 
each course, and then rising again. The palace commanded two 
very tine views of the sea, one southern, the other northern. 

Before leaving Palermo, the visitors took part in a cricket 
match, the first tlicy Iiad j^laycd since the commencement of the 
cruise. It was between two elevens of oflicers and men. The 
winning score was ia.| against 118. .Some other members of 
the party preferred a game of lawn tennis, at that time a 
comparatively recent innovation. 

At Santa Cm/, die Princes saw the scenes amid wliicli Admiral 
Nelson met 
dcfc.at, and 


they cx.am- 
ined the two 
Knglish flags 
which were 
lost on July 
24lh, 1797.- 

They make 
special refer- 
ence to the 
magnanimous 
treatment 
shown by the 
Spanish Gov- 
ernor to the 
British sailors 
on that hu- 
miliadng oc- 
casion. 

At Tcncr- 
ifle, the Royal 
voyagers 
were deeply 
impressed by 
the view there 
obtained of 
“ the highest 
peak on 
which Greek 
eyes ever 
rested — the 
Atlantean 



THEIR FIRST CHILD 

Pride of parenthood it common to people of every station ; there 
is an ingenuous attractiveness in this picture of the Dute and Duchen 
of Yorh admiring their first baby. The child is, of courie, Edward, 
now King Edward VIII, and the photograph was tahen at the 
same time as that on the opposite page 
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pillar or 
heaven — and 
the beautiful 
and fertile 
valleys.” 

On Christ- 
mas Day, 
Barbados 
was sighted. 
The entry 
contains a 
reference to 
the swarms 
of shore- 
boats, wi t h 
grinning, 
laughing 
negro wash- 
er-women, 
which sur- 
rounded the 
bacchante. 
One of them, 
who sat in 
solemn dig- 
nity in the 
stern-sheets 
of her boat, 
was the prima 
donna of the 
occasion, for 
she had al- 

the signal privilege and honour of washing for PrincTAlfre!?^n^ 
XrprfoceT;et°”‘^1^^^^ " intenlTm Xt ’ for 

si. feeS S JaJelnTs^nitl!"" -as fully 

ashore, visite^thrOOTern'o^ Maj^ E sTraharR a'"'"' 
years earlier, had dined at.AberSSe the -’7^’ 
Queen Victoria nr. -faucrgeiaie, tne Highland home of 

StS'e B ' « qS-s i’’*'' Vkitinf’SenS 


4 . 
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a great age, which dwelt in a tank. It is recorded that “ all the 
officers of the ship had iheir Christmas dinner under the poop, 
when some of the more elderly officers of the civil branch 
astonished then juniors by the sentimental and old-lashioncd 
bravuia ditties with which they favoured the company.” 


The New Year (1880) opened inauspiciously for those aboard 
the Bacchaiilc. At dawn, on January 1st, Mr. Sims, the naval 
schoolmaster, died in hospital, where he had been taken early in 
the preceding morning. It appears that his death was caused by 
rheumatism, which, leaving liis limbs, became centred in the 
heart. He was an extremely well-liked member of the Company, 
and was keenly missed by his young charges and everyone else 
aboard. Mention is made in the Princes’ D/aij of “ the voluntary 
sendees of help which he rendered to different members of the 
ship’s company.” His burial took place at half-past five in the 
evening, in the military cemetery near the sea. Prince George, 
being midshipman of that particular watch, marched in charge of 
the funeral party of bluejackets and marines under the first 
lieutenant. We read that, on the eighth day of the same month, 
the Princes were both rated midshipmen. “ We were at the time 
the only two naval cadets in the gunroom,” the entry states. 
Mention is made of the intense heat. “ The hot hull of the ship 
lying at anchor retains the heat long after the sun has gone down.” 
This day saw the end of the festivities given in honour of Prince 
Eddy’s birthday, and, after dinner, the Bacchante’s Christy Min- 
strels, known as the “ Snowdrop-Minstrels,” and composed of 
bluejackets and marines, made their first appearance. 

At Trimdad, a journey was made into the primxval forest, and 
a visit made to Mr. Neilson’s wooden cottage, “ with its deep' 
verandahs and cool rooms.” That gentleman was a native of 
Dumfries-shirc, and had been acquainted witli the Duke of 


Buccleuch, He had. spent forty-five years in the West Indies, 
becoming known as “ the patriarch of the forest.” The 
sights and sounds of the forest impressed the Royal 
visitors very deeply, and they greatly enjoyed cutting their way 
through the tangled vegetation that abounded on every side. 
Theirs was the excitement experienced by every explorer in 
a strange land. “ A beautiful blue moth as big as a bat 
went flymg over the crotons’ with their many-coloured leaves.” 
Such is one of the numerous colourful touches in the picture. ' 
Before leaving Trinidad, the elder of the Princes received a 

wer^w' TT of aboriginal Indian tribes that 

were here before Columbus sailed into the bay. They asked if 
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they iniglu circss their Prince’s feet, and, as no objection was 
raised to this proceeding, they appeared to be pleased, and said 
that " under God, they had now no prince but the Queen.” 

The Princes visited the Pitch Lake, a well-known feantre of 
Trinidad. 'Tliis lake is a vast expanse of black mud, hardened on 
the surface ; but dotted with many pools and lines of stagnant 
water, and covering an area of ninety-nine acres, with a diameter 
of about half a mile. In crossing. Prince George’s horse was 
tripped up in a hole ; but, happily, with no serious consequences. 

The Roy.il visitors returned to the BacebanU with permanent 
impressions of the kindness and hospitality of everyone with 
whom they had come in contact. They were quite ready now for 
a little quietness at sea. ’I'hcy record that " the tumble of the 
surf, the rush of the fresh trade wind, the he.tving of the swell, 
and the difTcrcncc of the temperature when we arc outside,” 
informed them that another stage of their cruise w.as ended, and 
that “ the Gulf of Paria had now to be changed for the broad 
Caribbean Sea.” 

Then followed the statement that the Princes had been weighed 
and measured on that d.ay. Prince Albert weighed one hundred 
and fifteen pounds and was five feet five and one-eighth inches 
in height. “ He had increased seven pounds in weight within the 
last two months, and grown nearly an inch taller since leaving 
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England. Prince George only weighed eighty-eight pounds, and 
was four feet ten and five-eighth inches high. . . .^Thanks to 
gymnastics his arm is nearly as thick as his brother’s.” 

Jamaica was visited. Soon afterwards, the Bacchante sailed 

for home, reaching England on May 5 rd, 1880. . . . 

From May nth until June nth, 1880, the Bacchante was in the 
hands of the dockyard, undergoing refitting, and being renovated 
in other necessary ways. The next stage of the Princes’ cruise, 
which was with the combined Channel and Reserve Squadrons, 
commenced on July 19th. On that date the Princes, leaving 
Marlborough House at nine o’clock in the morning, rejoined 
the Bacchante. The Diary contains the remark that” it was very 
jolly meeting with old Bn/annia shipmates, of whom there were 
many here on board the other ships ” 

The south-east tiade-wind was favourable, and the Tropics 
were entered in November. There were the customary sports 
connected with “ crossing the line,” which differed in no essential 
respects from the amusing “ ceremony ” performed witliin quite 
recent years when Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of York toured in Australasia. Prince George and his brother 
enjoyed the fun immensely. “ Everything went off with the 
utmost good humour, and it was most refresliing having the 
steam hose played over us as the temperature, both of the air and 
water, was 78 degrees,” the D/aij records. “ We all had great 
fun in slushing and squirting each other with these, turning a 
hose now on one officer or man, and now on another, as we ran 
about, in more or less light attire, all over the deck and climbed 


up the rigging. There was ducking in all its forms and under 
every modification of splashing and immersion ; there was the 
duck courteous, the duck obhque, the duck direct, the duck 
upright, the duck downright, the shower duck, and the duck and 
drake. The gambols and sky-larldng were concluded by noon 
and the usual ship routine commenced.” 

Passing over the records of the next month, we find that on 
Christmas Eve, the Princes were ashore at Monte Video attend- 
ing a dance given by Mr, Monson, the British Minister. On 
Christmas Day, they returned to the ship in time for morning 
sendee. The band played seasonable hymn-tunes, “ and very 
sweet they sounded under the awning, wdth the men’s voices 
in the open air ; the harmonium played the usual chants.” 

At Buenos Aires, the Royal midshipmen were initiated in the 
difiicult arts of lassooing and bolassing. One of the gauchos 
gave P«nce Eddy some furs he had himself prepared, and ore- 
sented Prince George with a couple of lassoos and bolas- ^ 




AN INSPECTION OF EAREY MORNING PARADE 


The Parade which Prince George ii inipecting it that of the Royal Naval Depot at Southiea. 
Id the early dayi before the close of the century thi» wa» composed of condemned wooden 
thips f till serviceable for docltj’ard piirposet 


Instantly, a steam pinnace teas sent to bring them back. There 
had been extensive preparations on the Island to give the Princes 
and their companions a hearty welcome ; but tlie inhabitants of 
the Falklands had to be disappointed. The Princes, too, had 
made their plans for a thorough tour of the Islands — including 
a visit to a penguin rookerj' — but “ the exigencies of the public 
service” required that all such pleasures be put aside. Six 
hours after the receipt of the telegram, all were on board, steam 
up, sltips under way, and the squadron left Stanley Harbour at 
7.30 p.m., January 25th. 

In the course of a hurried passage to Capetown, preparations 
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were made for landing a naval brigade, should that measure be 
found necessary, and the men requiring training, together with 
the midshipmen, weic instructed in the use of small arms — rifles 
and pistols. Also, the men, in heavy marching order, were taught 
how to skirmish. There were inspections of boots and gaiters, 
belts, water-bottles, and othci accoutrements of active seiwicc. 
Tire cause of the trouble was that, in 1878, the Transvaal had 
been annexed by 
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HRinr. AND bridegroom 

The marmse of the Dole jntl Duche.. in i8o, „u.cd 
much pubhc lejo.cmB. The .tudr of them m.de durioB 
the mnetiM ii m , .etting >^l«ch >t« coandered most 
issiuonalile in those day*. 


Britain, a measure to 
which a large propor- 
tion of the Dutch 
inhabitants strongly 
objected. It seemed 
to them like wholly 
unwarranted interfer- 
ence, and, to make 
matters worse, the 
promised Constitu- 
tion was delayed. 
Kruger and Joubert, 
both staunch defend- 
ers of the Boer cause 
against what they and 
their many followers 
regarded as flagrant 
imposition, empha- 
sized the advisability 
of trekking further 
north, beyond the 
range of British juris- 
diction, unless the 
annexation of the 
Transvaal were de 
dared void ; but the 
Home Government 
de^tely and foiaUy, 
and, so it seemed to 


the indignant Dutch, assressivelv ^^^nied tc 

This wal in 1880. In tfe DeScr annulment. 

Ac?oSVl‘™mStTtBridsh" ‘*'2t'with. 
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(kvclnp. 'Hicre were English lives to l>c safcgiianled in South 
Mrioi. Amongst rhe ships callcil to serve, were those in nssocia- 
tuttt with tlic IkcdwnU. 

On Febnury ihih they entered Simon's Bay, atttl tiuiddy learnt 
that it was on account of the rclicliion in Tianss'aal they had come 
to “ demonstrate.” 

As the fleet sailed t;p the l>.ty, some of the Dutch inhabitants 
hoisted their coun- 


try’s ensigns on their 
houses in Kali; Bay, 
to show that their 
sympathies were with 
the Boers. The 
Bacchante , having 
dropped anchor, im- 
mediately began tak- 
ing in coals and pro- 
visions in readiness 
for whatever emer- 
gency might arise. 
The Admiral and tiic 
Captain paid a visit 
to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the Gov- 
ernor, 

Whilst the Bac- 
chante was on her way 
to the Cape, the situ- 
ation had grown 
worse. The newly 
fed antagonism was 
finding expression in 
the drastic form of 
military operations. 
The Boers invaded 
Natal. General Col- 



ACKNOWLEDGING OIH'XRS 
T iie popularity of the lailor Dole of VorL \%aj ne\cr 
higher than during the early *mnctici Thu impreulon, 
taken from a snaprhot, »ho\M him acknovNlcdging the 
cheen of an cntliiiiiaiiic muUiludc at Kulimont!. 


ley’s attack at Laing’s 

Neck was violently repulsed. There were Bridsh reverses at 
Majuba Hill, of a most disastrous nature. Deep anxiety possessed 
the party at Capetown. Could they have known, however, this 
was the darkest hour, for, on March 21st, the peace was signed. 
Most of the troops wliich had been summoned from England 
went home again without having had occasion to land. Yet, 
alas 1 The supreme conflagration was yet to come. It was not 
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ON THE WAY TO LADYSMITH 
The original lUtch for thi. interesting picture sea, made hv a member of the British 
troops in the besieged at) during a sortie. It sbon. one of the armoured trains of those 
da)s Sir George I\hite ssas in command of the defcrdcrt throughout the famous siege. 

long before the Empire was to be convulsed by war and 
death in South Africa But we must not anticipate events 
yet to occur; this sad happening wiU be mentioned again 
in Its proper chronological order on a later page. 












CHAPTER THREE 

THE END OF THE CRUISE — AND AFTERWARDS 

W -E next find the HacchanU bound for Australia, that 
land of promise, the golden possibilities of which, 
at tliat time, had |ust begun to be realised. 

Easter Day was spent at sea Towards the close of April, very 
heavy squalls were encountered, and, on one ever memorable 
occasion, the bacchante looked like going down. The rest of 
the squadron had passed out of sight the previous evening. An 
entry reads : “ This night we rolled more than we h.avc ever done 
since we have been in commission. All sorts of things were 
carried away in the cabin, amongst otlicrs a stanchion of one of 
the cots, wliich sent George rolling on the deck amid other 
things that had fetched away and were scattered theie. ‘Some- 
thing has happened ’ and a good deal of laughter were 
the first sounds that were heard after the crash. So ‘ no great 
harm was done.’ ” At the close of another day of boisterous 
gale, we read that “ the 'Bacchante, true to her name, rolled a good 
deal.” In sudi cheery vein did the Princes speak of what really 
was a very serious situation. Not that they were unaware of 
its seriousness 1 Later, they describe the stormy seas by night, in 
few but graphic words : “ It was one of the most magnificent 
sights we ever gazed on, though we never wish to be in similar 
circumstances or the sea quite the like again. The moon above 
was breaking in full glory every few minutes through the dense 
and blackest storm-clouds, which were here and there riven by 
the blast ; the sea beneath was literally one mass of white foam 
boiling and hissing beneath the gale. For a few seconds, when the 
Bacchante first broached to, it was doubtful what would happen, 
but no one had time to think of the peril we were in, for at once 
the old ship came to the wind and lay-to of her own accord. , . . 
Those who were in the ca.bin under the poop experienced a 
curious sensation of grinding beneath the screw-well and counter 
and by the rudder chains, comparable with the sensation felt 
when a boat’s bottom touches rock or sand and grinds over 
the surface.” Of course, that could not be the explanation of 
the sensation in the present circumstances, and it was concluded 
that something was amiss with the rudder. (Later, it was found 
that ihc gale had twisted the rudder-head, and then, the great 
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danger in which the IhrchMk had been, was realised by all.) 
However, cxpcit seamanship won through, and the hacchnnte 
was conducted safely into the Piinccss Royal 1 larbour at .Mbany. 
There might very easih have been a difTerent ending. 

Whilst the coivctte was anchored in the harbour, the Governor 
of W'estern Australia, Sir William Robinson (brother of Sir 
Hercules Robinson at the Cape), sent a telegram, ofTcring to make 
arrangements for the Princes to visit Perth ; but, as that would 
have meant a three-hundred and sixty miles journey through 
the bush, mostly on horseback, and the duration of the 
Australian tour rvas uncertain, the invitation could not definitely 
be accepted. W hat difference in the facilities for trav'cl between 
the Australia of that time and of to-day ! During the Australian 
visit, the Princes were entertained at a typical settler’s home- 
stead, participated in kangaroo-bunting, visited the gold-mines 
at Ballarat, attended the opening of the National Art Gallery 
at Adelaide and were present at various other important func- 
tions, whilst at numerous places they were greeted by vast 
assemblages of school children, who sang to welcome them. 
Incidentally, they were given some interesting information 
respecting the exploits of the Kelly gang, which notorious bush- 
rangers bad been dispersed only the previous year. Kelly’s armour, 
made from ploughshares, was brought for their inspection. 
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At Melbourne, the Royal voyagers were transferred from the 
'Bacchante to the Inconstant, in wliich ship they completed their 
journey to the most important Australian cities. Like all visitors 
to Sydney, they were filled with admiration for the beautiful 
harbour, which is one of the finest in the world. 

From Australia, the Princes sailed, again aboard the Bacchante, 
to the Fiji Islands, where they saw a great deal of the habits and 
customs of the native inhabitants. Here they met a most remark- 
able character, named Thakombau, then a white-haired old 
gentleman, and a Christian, but who, in his earlier years, had been 
a cannibal and a murderer. 

The next country to be called at was Japan. 

On October 21st, the Bacchante steamed up Yedo Bay, “ in the 
giey of early dawn.” There were visits to the Asaksa temples, 
to which the Princes rode in jinrickshas. Throughout their 
^journ in Japan, they were accompanied by an acquaintance, 
u who had been educated in England, and 

the English Princes had met him at the Chiswick garden-parties, 
t the foimal presentation to the Mikado — then a young man 
years, but of much more elderly appearance — the 
c le speaker was Prince George, who expressed the wish that 
tncir visit to Japan, and the Japanese Crown Prince’s visit to 
tmgland would scrt'c to strengthen the bonds of friendly 
tcchng ihat already existed between the two countries. The 
Mikados hospitality was equalled only by his courtesy; it 
ou^t to anticipate the preferences and the requirements of 
^ cvcry turn. One of the many gracious acts 
band tV. p them Was that of sending his own private 

arrIvW midsliipmen passed on to China, 

the wL% S"'’ ' house-boat up 

reads' ' Emperors. Their Diarv 

SnSuc'd Tnd““Ti"‘"“ Tl>= g 3 G.'na“l 

“cvclopi^anwoil- deepy impressed by the 

T- ■ ""dtbesigns of enormous traffic alontrir*' 
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. vas a Msit to the l:.xaminaUon Hall, an edifice 
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used once even- three years for the examination of candidates 
for the second litcntr)* (or Bachelor of Arts) degree. 

Ere bidding farewell to “ the land of the dragon,” the Princes 
vi.sitcd each of the great maritime provinces. Next they called 
at Singapore and Ceylon. 


On March end, 1882, the Bacchante entered the Suez Canal. 
The next day the Princes landed at Ismailia, and then went on to 
Cairo, where they were received by the Khedive, whose guests 
they remained until they returned to their ship at Alexandria. 
There were, of course, visits to the Pyramids and Heliopolis, 



THE FUNERAL OF A GREAT QUEEN 
Others beside the people of EngUnd felt that seith the passing of the aged Queen Victoria 
a definite era of history was ended. Amongst the relatives of the Royal family wlio came 
from abroad to pay their last respects was the Kaiser, who is seen, in this photograph of the 
funeral cort^gc at Paddington, riding by the side of King Edward. 

where the Royal tourists increased their knowledge of the 
Egyptian Dynasties. Accompanied by a couple of Bedouins, 
they climbed the Great Pyramid. They record that the ascent 
“ makes the knees ache, that is all The ait at the top is magni- 

ficent ; for the desert’s boundless sea of yellow sand stretches 
away pure and dear to the westward.” 

Luxor and Karnak were passed through, and there was a 
somewhat prolonged sojourn at Thebes. At this City of the Dead, 
the Princes attended a service, concerning which they have 
recorded : “ The words of the Gospel for the day and of the 
second lesson sounded most homely, apd are very touching in 





Kinr Ed d- p CORONATION OF KING EDWARD VII 
coviIdremmbcrthriaitlToiTationsttv^fo ‘’'”'''‘3: fo'' * 1 : populace, few mdeed of whom 
.omeof thecrowd at the Hoeae Guard,’ Se. ”he\I‘;':n'’rre^tei: 

Md\TrT?Onfbitterlj'cSm^^^ °P“’ 

Calvary. “ On iust surb o they rode past the foot of 

on just so-caUed a dawn had 'srpiter ’ 

fire of coals.’ ‘ Darlmf^^c * ’ warmed himself at * the 

clouds are still flyine anrl tb ^ land,’ for the storm 
sea. The heaven looks anvnr^ ^ Wowing up from the 

there is a gleam of surhu^rb! f = ever and again 

.0 Ms mked body m„”’t Wo “"L?'*' ““ “"“'S 

Gennesaret. ^Chl^May^oth of ^hlee, and the Lake of 
'tay 9th, at sunrise, they sailed past Cyprus, 
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homeward bound. On 
leaving Phalerum Roads, 
the Baccbank, and H.M.S. 
Iris, her consort, fell in 
with the Mediterranean 
Fleet. Two days later, 
the Fleet Regatta began. 
On the first day, the 
Bacchante’s boats won one 
race, and in two others 
came in second. In one 
of these races. Prince 
George, recently re- 
covered from a slight 
indisposition, took an 
active part. The next day, 
other races were run, and 
the Bacchante's launch won 
easily. 

Reaching Gibraltar, the 
Princes went ashore, 
where they saw the latest 
telegram: “Duke of 
Connaught coming out to 
Egypt with brigade of 
Guards.” They also saw 
the Seventy-Ninth 
Regiment (Cameron 
Highlanders) mustered in 
fighting array to sail for 
Egypt. 

At noon, on August 
4th, Bolt Head and Start 
Point were sighted. The 
Princes have recorded 
that “ The sight of the 
Devon cornfields, grass 
lawns, and woods sloping 
the sea makes 


ABOUT 1508 

“ fussi elaborate and uie Sea makes every 

o.. »„'>■»'<! '=»• 

Princess toother with the Prince and 

here the Royal mitleliir, ®borne House, Isle of Wight, and 
Koyal midshipmen spent a thoroughly well-deserved 
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holiday. At the close of August, the Bacchante, like any other 
ship at the end of her usual commission, was paid off. 

Concerning the ultimate fate of the cor\'cttc, Bacchante, The 
Times records that this vessel “ was sold out of the service, and 
was broken up in 1898.” Ere the work of demolition was 
l^gun, the Shipbrpking Company of London, who bought 
the Bacchante, enquired if Prince George would like to have a 
souvenir of the ship in which he and his elder brother had 
taken their first cruise. His Majesty readily accepted the offer, 
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b=tag the piotpccdvc heir to the Throne mutt be '™_ 

that end in vietv. a form of education that could not be com 

menced too early. . raurcnit*; For 

Prince George was at liberty- to engage in P study of 

some considerable time, he devoted himself to the ^ . 



IN CANADA 

The visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to Canada in igoi caused immense interest 
throughout the Dominion The West as well as the East of the country were visited, an 
the above scene was taken at the railway station of Vancouver, British Columbia. 

French and German, and at Lausanne, where he remained for 
some months, he obtained an intimate knowledge of the country, 
and learnt also much about the mode of life, the customs, and 
the legends of the peasants. 

Whilst in Germany, Prince George attended the University- 
of Heidelberg, which dates from the fourteenth century. Here, he 
endeared himself to both tutors and fellow-students alike, to 
the former by his enthusiasm for study and his aptitude for 
learning, and to the latter by his unfailing good nature and his 
whole-hearted participation in all that made life at the University 
varied and enjoyable. 

However, the call of the sea was irresistible, and, at length, 
he returned to his naval studies. On June ist, 1883, he was 
appointed to the Canada, the last ship in which he served as a 
midshipman. “ In view of her name, the Canada was appropri- 
ately delegated for service on the North American station, and in 
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her the future ruler of the British Empire visited the Dominion, 
and also opened in the name of Queen Victoria the Industrial 
Exiribition at Jamaica.” Me was aboard this vessel for rather 
more than twelve months. At the age of nineteen, the Prince 
became promoted to sub-lieutenant, as a result of an examination 
for which he had sat some months before, and in which he secured 
a first<iass certificate in scam.anship. Mis studies had been 
conducted at Greenwich N.aval College and at die Wdrale Island 
School of Gunnery. During the Royal student’s time at the latter 
institution, I.xird Fisher — then Captain Fisher — was in command, 
wliilst the Prince’s coach was Vice-Admiral Sir Percy Scott, 
then first lieutenant. In Januar}-, i886. Prince George was 
appointed to the battleship, TAiMdrrer, in the Mediterranean, 
under the command of Admiral Sir Henry F. Stephenson, 
Gentlcm.an Usher of die Black Hod. In the autumn of the same 
year, he sers'cd in the Drfadnoiigbt, on the roll of which he was 
entered as a regular lieutenant. In 1889, the sailor Prince joined 
the flagship Alexandra, his uncle, Il.R.M. the late Duke of 



t 


CROSSING CANADIAN WATERS 

Much of the popularity which the Duke and Duchess won m Canada was due to their keen 
wish to do and see as much as they could. The Duchess is here seen crossing one of the 
Dominion’s w idc stretches of water in a small rowing-boat. 

Edinburgh, being at that time Comraander-in-Chief. The three 
ships just mentioned all belonged to the Mediterranean Fleet. 
Next, we find Prince George aboard the Norlhnmberland, flagship 
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in the Chaimel. Thence he was transferred to torpedo-boat 
No. 79, which was his first independent command. This ship he 
commanded during the naval manoeuvres held in 1889. The 
excellent seamanship and skill his Royal liighness displayed 
whilst in command of this torpedo-boat, impressed the Admiralty 
so favourably that, in the following year, he was appointed in 
co^and of the gunboat Thrush on the North American Station. 

It was in this vessel of 805 tons displacement,” says The 
I tmes, that owing to the regulations not permitting a chaplain 
o e came on so small a craft, he had to conduct Divine 
wrongly, the story goes that he was 
e It of rendering General Confession so that it ran : 



An ,, 1 . 1, , BROADWAY, WINNIPEG 

Rovil tour of ‘hirty-fivo7«r5Tgo"''’The't'ow ‘Be 

CA 0 .d,, ,nd i, ,urtoundod by hundreds of o! ,8n”uuVrXd“.‘ 

h^vc left to have done, and 

— certainly a very comnlimpru-o ought not to have done ’ 

^ ““ littE “■'““y- 

in a letter to T friaT^'^ command, once stated, 

»'“» “><>' »>o„. 

™ .L“ Se^of «ci«in8 

fession he has always loved so ardentW ™ j®. ®'^'^^ess in the pro- 

T'^rnrtit « --Slows r """" 

*»'- ewt , am entitled, from petsona, espetience of 
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twenty years at sea, to impress upon you three siuiple 

which 1 am sure, if conscientiously acted up a \ 

way towards ensuring your success. The 

would refer are truthfulness, obedience, and zeal. Tru^tulness 

will give those placed under you confidence in you , o ^ , 

will give those placed over you confidence in you ; and altho g 

I have mentioned zeal last, it is by no means the least important, 

for without zeal no sailor can ever be worth his salt. 


blen’s destinies, even in this world, are not determined wholly 
by their own volition. Even a Prince of the Royal House cannot 



PRETORIA STATION THIRTY YEARS AGO 
Pretoria, named after its Dutch founder, Andries Pretonus, and once capital of the Transvaal 
Republic, has been a beautiful city since its foundation, and doubly so since it became the 
capital of the Union of South Africa An early photograph of the station. 

always fulfil the course he maps out, completely and uninter- 
ruptedly. It so came to pass that the Thrash was to be the last 
man-of-war commanded by Prince George before there transpired 
an event which altered the whole of his future intentions, placing 
hini in direct succession to the Throne. After that event, his naval 
duties could no longer be his sole, nor yet his main, concern. For, 
early in 185a, Prince Albert Victor, then Duke of Clarence, died. 


Only a short time before his death, the Duke of Clarence had 
become engaged to Princess May, the daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck. The Duchess of Teck was one of the most 
charming women who ever graced society. 
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It i? not surprising thnt the betrothal of the daughter of this 
charming Duchess to the prospective heir to the English Throne 
was an event which met with enthusiastic approval everywhere. 
Furthermore, the Duke of Clarence, whom every one knew, 
despite his rather retiring manner due to an inborn shyness 
and the total absence of assertiveness, was as highly respected 
.rnd as well-liked as his fiancee. 

However, that hoped-for union was never to be fulfilled. At 
the Qiristmas gathering at Sandringham, held in 1891, tlic Duke 
showed signs of a depression which proved to be a symptom of 
influenza, and that malady, early in the New Year, reached a 
fatal termination. The death of the Duke of Clarence pio- 
duced a shock throughout the Empire and expressions of 
sympathy were received from some of the remotest parts of the 
world. Gladstone stated that never in the course of his life had 
tlic British nation received so severe a blow. 


Ostentation 
in any shape 
or form had 
been utterly 
alien to the 
Duke of 
Clarence, and 
the Prince of 
Wales knew 
that it would 
have been his 
son’s prefer- 
ence that the 
funeral rites 
should be of 
the simple 
military order. 
Accordingly, 
the coffin, 
resting be- 
neath the 
Union Jack, 
upon which 
was placed the 
Duke’s busby, 
was borne 
from Sand- 
ringham to 



P.-VTROLLING THE K.HYBER PASS 
This famous pass }ias been renowned for many centurieS} but leapt 
cspcciaily to the notice of the British when our troops negotiated it 
in face of enormous difficulties during the Afghan Wars of 1839 and 
1878. The above is a typical present-day patrol. 


F 
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Windsor on a gun-carriagCj the attendants and pall-bearers being 
officers of the loth Hussars, the deceased’s own regiment. 

The late Duke and his younger brother had been devoted to 
each other, and it was singularly inauspicious that, at the tiinc 
of the elder Prince’s death, Prince George should have been only 
just recovering from a severe attack of enteric fever. The loss 
certainly did much to retard his progress, and those around him 
watched with anxious eyes and with fear in their hearts ; but, 
providentially, Prince George, by sheer effort of will, backed by 
the recuperative power of a fundamentally sound constitution, 
did not allow the bereavement to render him incapable of ful- 
filling the now gready increased obligadons that were his, and his 
restoration to health, though gradual, was sure. Princess May, 
naturally, felt the loss profoundly, and although she bravely 
strove to avoid any display of her emotions that might have a 
depressing effect upon others, for a very long time, for her, the 
joy of life was vanished, and the light of life obscured. 


The passage of time brought with it new duties requiring 
Prince George’s whole-hearted attention. He must graduate in 
that highly specialised and difficult school of training and experi- 
ence which is a necessary stage in the career of the Heir Presump- 
tive to the Throne. There were new obligations to be shouldered, 
new offices to be occupied, and we find that, in 1893, Prince 
George took his seat in the House of Lords, as Duke of York, 
by which title he was known until 1901. The historic 
ceremony performed on such occasions is invested with much 
brilliancy and solemnity. First, prayers are read by the officiating 
ecclesiastical dignitary, and, after that, a procession emerges from 
the Prince’s Chamber, slowly advancing up the floor of the House. 
At the head of the procession is the Usher of the Black Rod, 
closely followed by the Garter King at Arms, and then, the 
Prince, preceded by an equerry bearing his coronet on an em- 
broidered crimen cushion. The Prince is arrayed in the rich 
scarlet and ermine robe of a Duke, and he wears also the decora- 
tions of certain Imperial Orders. Upon His Royal Highness’s 
entry into the House, the Peers arise in a body, the Lord Chan- 
cellor alone remaining seated and wearing his official hat. Then 
the Prince approaches the Woolsack/’ and places his patent of 
peerage and writ of summons in the hands of the Chancellor. 
After the oaths have been administered and the roll is signed, the 
the House, Wearing his ordinary apparel, and 
takes his seat on one oTthe cross-benches, by that action formally 
disassociating himself ftom any political party. 




THE OPHIR'S HOMECOMING 

Tlic interest which liad long been taken by the British people in the Colonial Tour redoubled 
when It was learnt that a visit to South Afnea, then fresh from the turmoil of the Boer War, 
was being included. An enthusiastic welcome marked the return. Note the straw 

hats still worn by sailors in 1901 on ceremonial occasions 
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I K iSy? iliL Duke of York took command of the Mtlanipits, 
:i battle-cruiser of three thousand four hundred tons. Mis 
career in the Navy, howeter, could no longer be his main 
concern in life, and, in 1898, His Ro)al Highness took charge of 
the cruiser Cnsce/:!, which was the last ship to sail under his 
command. In the Cicsceiu the Duke sailed for an eleven-weeks’ 
cruise to many of the seaport towns. 

At the age of tsventy-seven the Duke of York’s thoughts lurited 
to marriage. As the prospective Queen of England, there could 
be no one more suitable, or mote generally acceptable, than 
Princess May, daughter of the Duchess of Tcck. A considerable 
time now had clasped since the death of the Duke of Clarence. 
Furthermore, the betrothal of Princess May to that well-beloved 

young Duke had taken - - ^ . . 

place only a very short ft 
period before his dc- - . 

mise. There was no 
valid reason in the 
world why she should 
not become engaged 
to the late Duke’s 
brother. The idea 
that the matrimonial 
alliances of Royalty arc 
primarily "arranged,” 
and that personal 
choice plays but small, 
if any, part therein, is, 
or ought to be, an ex- 
ploded fallacy. The 
Duke of York and 
Princess May were 
drawn together by 
mutual affection and 
esteem. It is stated 
that their courtship 
was conducted mainly 



-1. ./%. . : - . j 

WELCOMING THE SHAH OF PERSIA 
In August, 1901, the Shah of Pcraia paid an ofHcial viiit"' 
to England, and, as the new Prince of Wales, it was 
Prince George's duty to escort him to London. The 
photo abowa him in converaation wth one of the Shah's 
suite and Princess Victoria. 
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at White Lodge, and that the charming gardens around that 
residence were the scene of their betrothal. A resident in the 
district has recorded that the Prince (then, of course, the Duke) 
went to spend some few weeks with his sister the Duchess of 
Fife at Sheen House, situated not far from the Park Gates, and 
that he could be seen, each day, “ strolling jauntily up the pretty 
road. Sheen-lane, that led from that residence to White Lodge. 
Those journeys — whose object even the dullest obsetv'ers seemed 
to guess beforehand — ended just as expected.” 

The official announcement of the engagement of the Duke of 
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, « , , . the royal marine artillery 

accompanied bj the Princess, held, 
* c 0}al ilanne Artillery, This attractUc picture was taken at 

Eastnej Barracks, Southsea. 

to Princess May, made on May 5rd, 1893, was acclaimed 
with enthusiasuc approval in every quarter of the Empire. 

die marriage ceremony was 
draneci t'^1 ^^pel Royal, which, for the occasion, was 
Sn f looked upon the 

to arrive of the first great personages 

beautiful ’ erpom ^ C^pel in her carriage drawn by its 
represented. Every Royal Court in Europe was 

geltie propitious, blue skies, a 

g reeze, and genial sunshine prevailing. Throughout 
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the length and breadth of the country, and even in the remotest 
corners of the Overseas Dominions, loyal subjects of the Queen 
rejoiced. 

After the ceremony, the radiant couple drove away amid 
enormous crowds whose acclamations and fervent good wishes 
for their happiness were as vociferous, even tumultuous, as 
they were sincere 

The Royal honeymoon was spent at York Lodge, Sandringham, 
a dehghtful residence amid beautiful surroundings. 


After the honeymoon was ended, the. Duke and Duchess of 
York paid a visit to Queen Victoria, then residing at Osborne 
House. This visit was followed by a succession of public duties. 

No one need envy the lot of an exalted representative of 
the State, who, in duty' boimd, must be almost continually in the 
public eye. It is a w'ell-known fact that, wherever a Prince of the 
Roy'al House may travel, his movements are watched and recorded. 
Press reporters and Press photographers are after him, way'laying 
him, seeking to record his every word, to describe his every 
action, at every turn. Anarchists could be cured of their virulent 
enmity were they compelled to change places with rulers for a 
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jcason.andto 
undergo tbe 
ordeals of 
relentless 
publicity 
which Kings 
and Princes 
arc bom to 
endure. 

Tltc men- 
tion of anar- 
chy con)urcs 
up a gtim 
spectre of 

1 u r k i ti 6 

danger which 
ever}' Royal 


COUUIV.*. — - 

possibility of 
a sudden and 
terrible death, 
or mutilation 
far worse 
than death. 

our ’own 
c o u n t r y , 
there is im- 
munity from 
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A farewell T R "'’‘'Wain 
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offic.t «p«iiy. At in tiOT 

the outrages „ ^nd no precautions 

of murderous , ..^ot always been thecas 

fanatics ; but this of protecting Roi y* ,, ^jgguised 

Happily, no miury 
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to be an individual of low mentality. On another occasion (in 
1906) King George, then Prince of Wales, narrowl}' escaped an 
assassin’s bomb whilst attending the wedding of Alfonso XIII 
and Princess Ena of Battenbcrg. 


In the course of their official duties, the Duke and Duchess 
of York visited Edinburgh, where the inhabitants accorded them 
a truly Royal welcome. The Duke was presented with the 
Freedom of the City, and the Duchess, with characteristic regard 
for the alleviation of human suffering, officiated at the opening of 
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IN H^^^ATHER*S FOOTSTEPS 

^ 'v» taken by Prince George 

the Rojal Yacht to the Royal Naval t-ollege, Osborne. It had bem decided that 
he, hke his father, should receive a naval training. 

woe^^S° ho_^ital for incurables. Stockton-on-Tees 

vaet rnn^ ’ ^ Royal Highnesses were met by a 

workers from the ship- 
fiimacef the numerous foundries, the blast 

as^ewW. ^ manufactories. Here, 

worldne neAnl ^ tnsitors went straight to the hearts' of the 
^°*'tsjasm knew no bounds when they 

Here as at visitation. 

c 5 the Duke received the Freedom of the 

of^eedesrSiS dioS" ^'hnster and its atmosphere 

ecclesiastical digmty and mtellectual refinement, the Duke 
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AN ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE SPORT 


Archery a* ^ «pott came m for a fcason of great popularity toward the close of King Edvs ird « 
icign, and especially began to appeal to women. A picture of women*# team# practlting for 
the Olympic Games of 1908. 

and Duchess went to Poplar, where the multitude’s stirring 
welcome was in sorry contrast to the squalor and misery of 
the general surroundings. The Royal visitors were deeply affected 
by the obviously genuine and self-regardless loyalty of the masses, 
and it was symbolical of the practical concern for social improve- 
ment that here they laid the foundation stone of a Seaman’s Home. 

At this stage of Their Royal Highnesses’ public visitations, 
came a period of respite, during which the Duchess retired to 
White Lodge. 

June a3rd, 1894, was a most eventful day, for it witnessed the 
, arrival of a son and heir, to whom was given the names of 
Edward Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David. There 
was much rejoicing everywhere, and it is recorded that more than 
one thousand names were inscribed in the visitors’ book on that 
momentous occasion. This first-bom son, as all the world is 
aware, has grown up to be one of the most widely admired 
figures in contemporary history, and now accedes to tire throne 
of the Kingdom and Empire. 

In due season, other children were bom to the Duke and 
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Duchess of York- Some eighteen month': later, was the natal 
day- of another Prince, AUwrt Frederick Arthur George, tlie 
present Duke of York. Princess Victoria Alcsandra Alice May 
is some sisiccri months the junior of the second son, and, younger 
than the Princess, completing the family circle, were tlircc brothers. 

Tltc charm and Iscauty of the home life of The Royal Family 
always proved worthy of the beautiful c.xamplc set by llicir 
Majesties King Edward and Queen Alc.vandra. Only a fleeting 
glimpse of die training of the Royal children is possible licrc. 
Both parents personally su|icrviscd their early cduaition, and the 
Princes’ tutors were selected largely for their ability to provide 
sound teaching in languages. Insistence was always laid upon 
regularity and punctuality In the pursuit of their studies, .and one 
writer informs us that, on a certain occasion, when the Princc.ss or 
Wales attended a children s party in the middle of the week, 
taking with her Princess Mar}’ and Prince Henry, her hostess 
” expressed regret that she hatl not brought the elder princes, too. 

Saturday is their only half-holiday,” replied the Princc.ss. “We 
never allo>s’ anything to interfere with their lessons.” 

History ocaipicd an important place in the curriculum, and 
the young pupils were encouraged to take an interest in ali parts 
of London liaving historical associations. Nnut^al 
Were commenced at an early .age, and the brig-of-war, Edivara Jh 
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THE FIRST CHARABANC ? 

An amusing picture— to i.s— of svbat, in 1907, was a aery serious affair i n’™' >’ . 
attempt 10 take tourist traffic in tlic new-fangled motor-car. Tiie ca a 
^ , Great Western Railva ay, and used for siglit-seeing trips round Lonnon 
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was conveyed to Virginia Water, where it serv^ed as a useful 
means for instruction in tlie rudiments of navigation. Military 
drill also was a part of the Princes’ early education, and it is 
reported that their father not seldom drilled his boys himself. 

The Prince of Wales, believing that the fewer the barriers there 
are between Royalty and tlie world of humankind in general, 
the deeper and clearer the understanding bettveen them, allowed 
his sons to enjoy the company of many boys of their own age. 
At Sandringham, boys belonging to neighbouring families were 
invited to join the Princes at football and other vigorous winter 



BLERIOT FLIES THE CHANNEL 

In Joly, igog, M Blcnot completed the first flight ever made acroia the Enghih Channel 
m an aeroplane. It is often forgotten, however, that a successful balloon-crossing had been 
made over a centur)’ carHer. 


^mes, wHlst at Windsor, cricket teams were assembled from 
c sons or local residents, in order that the young Princes might 
pamcipate in the most English of English gamts.” 

ow we must resume our narrative where it was interrupted. 

of tfieir first child, the Duke 
isha^Tiv visitations. Bir- 

\ occurred Ac deplorable incident already 
mentioncd-Ae mtrusive act of a man of unsound mind. 
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On June 21st, 1897, was the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. Superb and brilliant though the Golden Jubilee, t^ 
years earlier, had been, the present occasion totally eclipse,d it. 
A magnificent feature was the State procession from Buckingham 
Palace to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and there was spread through- 
out the Empire the Queen’s unforgettable message : “ From my 
heart I thank my beloved people ; may God bless them.” 

Her Majesty seemed so little fatigued or in any other respect the 
worse for all the stress and strain of the occasion, that it was 
believed and earnestly hoped by her subjects that she might be 
spared to them for several years to come, although, at this time, 



WHO’LL COME A-COACHING > 


Coaching is by no means as dead as many people think. This picture sho\%s a change of 
horses at Crawley, on the Vanderbilt Coach’s route, in 1 908, To this day a coach, complete 
with postilion and his long horn, runs regularly in the summer from Central London to 

Richmond 

she was nearing her eightieth birthday. Even in her eighty- 
second year, she was remarkably active and alert, and habitually 
drove about her estates in her favourite conveyance, a donkey- 
carriage, with herself at the reins. 

Soon after the Jubilee celebrations were ended, the Duke and 
Duchess of York took part in an official visit to Ireland, where, 
not only did they see some of the most exquisite beauty-spots 
of the Emerald Isle, and meet with many of the most interesting 
and important aspects of its people’s life and enterprise, but they 
were accorded a welcome so unmistakably sincere in its friend- 
iness and enthusiasm, that even the most ardent advocates of 
independent rule for Ireland could not fail to admit that the good- 



A SAILOR ONCE MORE 

chan«s to?cL?nTf®" Tf’ ‘° ■*'' '*9’- >>' ^as a«.cd dl 5ubs=qu=, 

for a abort b ^ ”■■■* moment, the life he loved. One chance came in iqo8, wh. 
abort t.me ^-t aa act.ve command of H M.S. He is here shown I’ooki. 

do«n from the deck of that ship, a telescope in his hand 
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will between Hibernia and England far exceeded any superficial 
differences due to the cunning fabrications and intrigues on the 
part of politicians and self-seeking revolutionaries. 

‘rite hope entertained by her devoted people, that Queen 
Victoria might enjoy a prolonged sp.an of life, was brought to 
naught by Destiny, for, on January 22nd, 1901, the British 
Empire reeled beneath tlic most devastating blow it had received 
for many years. Victoria, "the good,"' the "well-beloved,” 
died. The loss was felt universally, and expressions of heart-felt 
regret reached the bereaved Royal Family from nearly every 



INSPECTING THE VICTORT 


King George was always parCicuUrl) interested in this old relic of Trafalgar. Here iic 
It teen with the Princess of Wales visiting Nelson** ancient flagship in 1909, at Portsmouth. 

portion of the globe, for Queen Victoria had been recognised, 
even far beyond her own Dominions, as one of the noblest 
characters of the age. 

There can be no doubt that the appalling tragedy of the Boer 
War had been an important factor in undermining the health' 
of the deeply lamented Queen, and in hastening her death. 

The closing years of the nineteenth centurj', and the opening 
ones of the twentietli, wimessed tlie passing of many distin- 
guished people. On January 21st, 1900, the Duke of Teck, father 
of Queen Mary, still unconsolcd for the death of his beloved wife, 
which had occurred some two years' earlier, followed her into the 
World Everlasting. On July 13th, transpired the demise of the 
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A VISIT TO LONDON HOSPITAL, 1910 
Royal visits arc always a welcome diversion in the tedious life of patients at hospital. At 
the very outset of their reign, in August, 1910, the new King and Queen drove amid cheering 
crowds to London Hospital. 

Duke of Edinburgh, Queen Victoria’s second son, and yet 
another notable character to leave this scene of stress and strife 
was the Duke of Argyll, brotiier-in-law of the Prince of Wales, 
who had rendered splendid service to the State in India. _ The 
realms of art and letters also suffered heavy loss, in the passing of 
John Ruskin. 

When, upon Queen Victoria’s death, ICing Edward VII 
reigned in her stead, everyone looked to him with confidence and 
hope, neither was such hope in vain nor such confidence mis- 
placed. King Edward’s task was not an easy one ; but it was by 
no means so formidable as that which had been undertaken and 
achieved by the late Queen. At the time of Her Majesty’s 
accession (1837) the Throne was not held in the highest esteem 
by every section of the community. Indeed, the cotmtry was in 
serious danger of civil war, and revolution lowered on the horiaon. 
It was a period of strife and upheaval, and no Ruler less richly 
endowed with sound common sense, understanding, and fixity 
of purpose than was Queen Victoria, could have saved the situa- 
tion. It -was due to the supreme getuus of Queen Victoria that, in 
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1901, “ the crown was untarnished ; the throne stable ; the 
dignity of royalty rebuttressed on the respect of their subjects ; 
the Royal House firmly re-established on genuine affection, and 
England, internally at least, at peace.” The task before King 
Edward was not a light one ; but the foundations of success 
had been well and truly laid. 


It was considered that, at this juncture, a Royal tour of the 
Colonies and Dominions would serve the highest interests of the 
Empire, and would afford a suitable opportunity for the expres- 
sion of the Mother-Countr}'’s appreciation of the loyal services 
rendered by the Overseas Dominions during the Boer War. 
Accordingly, in March, 1901, King George and Queen Mary — 
then the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York — started out 
upon a tour aboard the Ophir, that embraced’ the British Posses- 
sions, lasted over seven months, and covered more than fifty 
thousand miles. This procedure probably did more to cement the 
Empire and to stimulate enthusiasm for all that means imperial 
progress and prosperity, than any other act of diplomacy could 
possibly have achieved. The various stages of the tour were 
reported in detail in the Press, and those vivid reports did much to 
enlarge the vision of thousands upon thousands of people in the 
Homeland, helping them to realise that all who owe allegiance to 
the/ British Throne, however widely separated by leagues of 
billowing ocean, vast tracts of patched desert, or myriad miles of 
jungle and forest, are essentially one, united for mutual well- 
being and advancement, and contributing in no mean measure 
towards the progress of the world. They are members of one 
great Family, mutually interdependent. The importance of the 
- Colonial tour in clarifying, and expanding the public conception 
of the significance of Empirb, caimot be overestimated. 


In accordance with^ord Hopetoun’s request, which voiced the 
desire of the people of Australia, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York agreed to visit the Australasian Dominions. 
The Duke consented, also, to perform \he opening ceremony of 
the Krst Federal Parliament of the newly-created Common- 
^ j ^ Australia. The tour was to embrace not only Australia 
^d New Zealand, but Canada. On March i6th. Their Royal 
Highnesses stepped aboard the Ophir, at Portsmouth. The ship 
was under the conmand of Commodore A. L. Winsloe, R.N., 
i"'' ‘^o^sLted of members of the Royal Navy, whose 
rvices had been speaally engaged for the occasion. The public 
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farewell was impressive. King Edward wished dre voyagers 
" God-speed,” and die Duke expressed dicir .appreciation of the 
King’s kind words and of the honour conferred upon him by 
being appointed His Majesty's rcprcsenLndvc on so momentous 
an occasion. 

As f.tr as die Straits, the Ophtr was accompanied by H.M.S. 
Diitdtv! and Nick', after which she was escorted by the D/i 7 /m 
and die ^lt;iiroKrda. The Royal ship was of most imposing 
appearance, resplendent in highly-polished brass and pure white, 
wliilst her double-storied deck-houses were characterised by their 
commodiousness and die simple dignity of their design. 

In Giylon, Their Royal Highnesses witnessed diat old and 
fasdnadng ceremony, the Perahara Procession, in which devil- 
dancers, and sacred elephants, superbly caparisoned, play an 
important part. As each elephant passed the Royal stand, it 
s.'ilutcd, by toucliing its forehead widr its trunk-tip, and then 
performed an act of genuflexion which was remarkably elegant on 
die part of so huge a pachyderm, to such perfection had the 
training of these animals been brought. Here, too, die Duke and 
Ducliess attended a Durbar, and the Duke presented the colours 
to the Planters’ Rifle Corps, which had rendered such notable 
service in the Boer War. 
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At Singa- 
pore, Their 
Royal High- 
nesses were 
impressed by 
the progress 
made towards 
civilization. 

The usual 
sports and 
ceremonies 
associated 
with “cross- 
ing the line” 
wercindulged 
in, with, of 
course. Their 
Royal High- 
nesses’ con- 
sent. The 
Duke, though 
initiated in 
the proceed- 
ings when 


A SAILOR AMID SAILORS rcei^. 

This picture was taken on the same occasion as the one on page 107. SUD- 

It»Wi Hu late Miicstyduringifncndlyinspectionofnavalgunnen J mitted tO it 

at Whale Iiland, Portsmouth, being assisted into his mackintosh by a " all ntrnin nnr 
bluejacket on the advent of a shower. 

„ , . excluding the 

shaving and the “ ducking,” whilst the Duchess permitted 
Father Neptune to sprinkle her forehead with sea-water. An 
^'e-witness has recorded that the manner in which both Duke and 

^ occasion, was delightful 

to behold and it endeared them even more deeply to all present. 
, at Albany, the Duke and Duchess met with a reception 

that can be described only as tremendous, and this was typical 
ol the welcome accorded them throughout their tour, particu- 
Sin"f of Australia. The most important 

Se P^fo’-mod by the Duke of CornwaU and York, 

FeS Led P "r was the opening of the Firs^ 

evLrmlLd " 1 '.° the Australian Commonwealth, which 
aSed^Lr^ ah day in AustraUa’s history. People 

Lyny eLn frlFSf/ vast continent to witness the ceL- 

ny, even trom the remotest depths of the Bush. 
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No fewer than three hundred and fifty thousand %'isitors arrived 
in ^felbournc on the day when Tlicir Roya! Highnesses were 
due, and, including visitors and residents, the major part of a 
million people was present. This vast a.sscmblagc comprised 
men and women of all ages and stations' in life. Their Royal 
I lighncsscs were profoundly aficctcd and appreciated this over- 
whelming display of enthusiastic ioyaltj to the full. The 
Xustralian soldiery that lined the streets along which the pro- 
cession passed e.Mcndcd for a distance of eight miles, and the 
vast body of troops that hcmlded and followed in the wake of 
the Duke and Duchess and their entourage was impressive in 
the extreme. Melbourne Park was the scene of tremendous 
acclamation, and here some thtrty-fivc thousand school children 
sang the National Antlicm, with an effectiveness that certainh 
was due to far more than long continued piacticc under the 
supervision of their teachers. 

The pro- 
ve c d i n g s 
lasted over a 
period of ten 
days. At a 
levee the 
Duke shook 
hands with 
some four 
thousand 
people. 

After the 
Parliamentary 
Proclamation 
had been 
announced 
by Prince 
George, a 
hymn was 
sung, and 
then Lord 
Hopetoun, 

Governor- 
General, read 
the prayers, ■ 

which force- ^ presented by the king 

r ] I ^ Y ^’”6 George presented H.M.S. ExeelUntf the ship of the Whale 
tUliy ex- Island Training Establishment, witli the gun depicted above. He 
press ed th e is shown inspecting the trophy during his visit of i q i o. 
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spirit of the occasion — ^wise Government under Divine guidance 
— and then the Prince delivered the King’s message. On 
behalf of His Majesty, he thanked Australia for her heroic 
sacrifice and unswen’’ing devotion to the Mother Country in the 
Boer War, and he remarked upon the far-reaching significance 
of the new era upon which Australia entered by the opening of 
the Commonwealth Parliament. Then he expressed the fervent 
hope that the Commonwealth would advance from stage to stage 
along the paths of prosperity and peace. After which, in the 
name of the King, he declared the Parliament open. 
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he read the message which, by cablegram, had been dispatched 
by the King, m which His Majesty expressed most fervently 
the wish that the Commonwealth of Australia should enjoy 
prosperity and great happiness, and assuring all present that 
his thoughts were with them on “ the day of this important 
event.” 



THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL \ 

The unvcilmj of the memorial to Q^ucen Victoria outside Buckingham Palac*., This %'** 
one of the numerous memorable ceremonies performed byvKing George in the 

of his reign. 

Once again there arose tumultuous acclaim, like the sound of 
many waters, and, after legal formalities had been completed, 
the mighty gathering slowly dispersed, to the accompaniment 
of the grand harmonies of Handel, followed by hymns, extolling 
the greatness of the Home Country, and the freedorn.of the 
British people. For now, being endowed with parliamentary 
powers of her own, Australia’s loyalty to Great Britain was 
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fanned to white heat, neither from tliat day onwards has her 
devotion diminished by one degree. 

Brisbane was visited, and here Tlicir Royal Highnesses 
witnessed a corroborcc, performed by a large number of Abori- 
gines. It provided a vivid demonstration of the methods of 
native warfare, and was followed by a no less interesting display 
of boomerang-throwing, in which art the Aborigines possess a 
deadly skilfulncss. 



IN THE CORONATION PROCESSION 

A host of celebrities follow cd in the wake of the late King and his (Jueen both in tlie actual 
Coronation procession and in the Progress the following day. The photograph shows Mr. 
and Mn, Winston Churchill passing along the North of Trafalgar Square. 

At Ballarat, “ the golden city,” there was a visit to the mines, 
which the Duke had seen before in company with Prince Albert. 
Soon after leaving Ballarat, Their Royal Highnesses visited 
New Zealand. ''J^en the present King Edward returned 
from his tour in 1920, he declared New Zealand to be “ one of 
the greatest movements of British civilisation in the world,” and 
added that he had “ felt from end to end of the Dominion there 
is nowhere a British people more set in British traditions, or more 
true to British form.” At Rotura, some thousands of Maoris 
welcomed' the Duke and Dudiess of Cornwall and York. 
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EMPIRE SUBJECTS 

Taking part in the Ro)al Progroa were loyal aubjccU from t\try Britiih land. The Colonial 
troops under the command of Lord Kitchener numbered i5»ooo, in addition to which were 
many Boer ofheen and men. This picture shows some of the Indian officers present. 

Tasmania was included in the Royal tour, and, not long after- 
wards, the Duke and Duchess left Australia, amid acclamations 
and expressions of good-will and devotion as whole-hearted and 
gratifying as any that had accompanied them throughout theii 
visit. 

Had it not been for the conflict still raging, though with more 
or less intermittent fury, in South Africa, the Duke and Duchess 
of York probably would have made an extensive tour of that 
part of the world ; but, in the circumstances, this pleasure had 
to be foregone. There were rumours, later proved to be based 
, upon mischievous hearsay, to the effect that the lives of the King’s 
representatives would not be safe in districts where there was a 
considerable Boer population ; but, none the less. Their Royal 
Highnesses landed at Durban, which was gaily decorated to 
welcome them, and where a large and enthusiastic crowd had 
assembled, just as if there had been no discord to mar the serenity 
eff the occasion. Here the Duke awarded medals to many of 
the soldiers who, worn and haggard, had come directly from 
t e scenes of battle. At Maritzberg, where Lord Kitchener 
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greeted the Royal visitors, there were further presentations to 
soldiers who had distinguished themselves by deeds of con- 
spicuous gallantry. Next, the Duke gave audience to a deputation 
of Zulu Chiefs, 'ritcsc native warriors presented a picttiresque 
and impressive spectacle, and they rendered unto His Royal 
Idighncss a rhythmic chant such as is delivered only to a King 
or to the son of a king. At Pretoria, the Duke opened the Town 
Hall, and, amid a silence tense with emotion, unveiled a memorial 
to pcqrctuate the memory of those Natal Volunteers who had 
fallen on the field of battle. Many of the people present had 
experienced the horrors of actual warfare or of siege. Some 
uneasiness teas felt as to tire reception the Duke and Duchess 
might meet witli at Capetown ; but the Dutch, whatever may 
have been their inmost feelings, showed generosity and tact 
sufficient to refrain from the slightest display of ill-will. 

Indeed, it is probable that the Royal visit had done much to 
bridge the gulf between British and Boer, and a definite step 
towards the re-establishment of amicable relationships was 
made when Prince George visited a Boer Prisoners’ Camp, where, 
by permission of the military authorities, the prisoners of war 
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GERMAN OEEICERS AT THE CORONATION 
In addition to the many British dignitaries taking part in the Coronation ceremonies, a 
number of eminent foreigners attended from the various countries with which Their Majesties 
were connected. Here a trio of German officers rides past the National Gallery, 
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sent an address of rvclcomc, and offered to the Princess ingenious 
gifts of their own making. For. these tokens of regard, Their 
Royal Ihghncsscs expressed their sincere thanks, and shook 
hands mdividuallj witli the members of the deputation. 
Government House, Capetown, was the scene of loyal 
addresses. Here, some of the Dutch citizens joined the English 
in giving the Royal visitors a hearty welcome. The desire for 
peace was increasing daily. Before leaving Cape Colony, Their 
Royal Highnesses received several Basuto warrior chiefs, whose 
tribesmen had longed to participate in the conflict against the 
Boers. The Basutos had been formidable neighbours of the 
early Boer settlers, against whom they had waged relentless 
and unceasing warfare, until the Boers had finally established 
their supremacy. The Boer War presented an ardently desired 
opportumty for operations in conjunction with a powerful ally, 
the British, widi every prospect of success ; but, for very' sound 
reasons, the Basutos’ preferred help had to be refused, just 
as that of Ketdiwayo and his fellow warriors had been dedined 
at a much earlier date. There is always grave danger in employing 
native warriors in battle against white men, and particularly 
in a country where the native population is so vastly in excess of 
the white element, for once the more primitive tribes become 
ablaze with the lust of slaughter, he would be a bold man who 
would presume to foretell to w'hat dreadful lengths that fury 
might lead, or when or how it might be checked. Quite conceiv- 
ably, it would prove to be a raging fiery furnace that would 
consume the entire European population throughout the land. 
Not only a section of the white men, but all ■white men, might 
ultimately be regarded as enemies and intruders, and a general 
massacre would ensue. 

Their brief visit to South Africa ha'ving come to an end. Their 
Royal Highnesses set out upon their voyage to Canada. 




CHAPTER FIVE 


CANADA AND INDIA 


C ANADA, with its vast atea of more than three millions 
of square miles, naturally could not be visited in such 
intimate detail as Their Royal Highnesses would have 
preferred ; but they toured this great Dominion as thoroughly as 
time permitted. 

At Quebec, 
the Royal 
visitors met 
with a tre- 
mendous re- 
c e p t i o n . 

Guns were 
fired, both 
by British 
and French 
warships 
Various 
small craft, 
gaily decor- 
at ed, sur- 
r oun ded 
the Royal 
vessel, and 
the town it- 
self was re- 
splendent 
with bright- 
ly coloured 
bunting, 
gorgeous 
banners, and 
streamers 
emblazoned 

with words yeomen of England 

of greeting. picture of the Coronation procession was taken within a few 

The formal uuuutes of that on page 1 1 3, and shows part of the great escort which 
accompanied the coach. In the foreground a company of Beefcatcra 
W C 1 C O in e lend a quaint and antique touch. 

was read by the Mayor, who, in the course of his address 
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referred to the fact that the assemblage present consisted 
mostly of people of French origin, differing in language 
and in religion from those of the other provinces. “ Yet, we live 
in peace,” he continued, “ bound together by the sacred bond of 
the Federation . . . and we glory in offering to the world the 
spectacle of a people free, united, contented with their lot, 
faithful and loyal in allegiance to the Empire, the Sovereign, and 
the generous Constitution which gave us a large measure of 
liberty and the most certain guarantee of future greatness.” 

The next address of welcome was presented, in French, by 
the Chief of the Hurons, clad in the picturesque garb of his 
ancient tribe. How eloquent a commentary upon the civilising 
power of the Imperial ideal 1 Here, side by side, united in 
unswendng allegiance to the British Crown, were representatives 
of races which, once deadly enemies, now were on terms of 
perfect amitj'. 

The infinite potentialities of Canada, as well as its already 
great actualities, were profoundly appreciated by the Duke 
in every speech he delivered whilst touring the Dominion. 
No charge of exaggeration could be brought against Lord 
Dufferin, when, as Governor-General of Canada, he declared 
that this Dominion’s “ ultimate power may perhaps exceed 
the power of Great Britain.” Their Royal Highnesses visited 
Leval University, that centre of learning famous throughout 
Catholicism. Replying to the address of welcome delivered 
by the Rector, a Frenchman, the Duke spoke glowingly 
of the notable achievements of the Catholic Church in every 
part of the Dominion, and made eloquent reference to the loyalty 
of the Catholics to the Empire both in peace and in war. 

There was a great military review on the Plains of Abraham, 
where Wolfe defeated the French under Montcalm, on September 
13th, 1759, and which received their name after a pilot called 
Maitre Abraham. Here, within the shadow of the monument 
erected to both Wolfe and Montcalm, the English Prince and 
Princess witnessed a military display of imposing splendour. 
French-Canadian and British troops now were comrades-in-arms, 
although here, scarcely three generations ago, their forbears had 
met in battle, inflamed with bitterest hatred. 

After visiting Montreal, Their Royal Highnesses went on to 
Ottawa, where another military review was witnessed, and a 
statue of Queen Victoria unveiled, whilst a moving incident was 
the awarding of Victoria Crosses to Canadian soldiers who had 
won them in the Boer War. Then followed a visit to the Chamber 
o ommerce. Another interesting feature during this visit to 
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Ottftwa, famous for its lumber and its s.w-mills, was the Royal 
tourists’ initiation in the life of the lumbermen. Their Royal 
Mighncsscs had cx]>cricncc also of" shooting ” the rapids, and of 
travelling along the mighty river in birch-bark canoes. From 
Ottawa a week’s train journey was undertaken, the travellers’ 
destination being Winnipeg. They were deeply impressed by the 
wild grandeur of the scenery — myriad miles of forest and moun- 
tain ranges, shimmering lakes and far-c-Ktending prairies, ter- 
minating, at length, in vast expanses of cultivated ground, with 
grain almost ready for reaping. Arriving at Winnipeg, the 
centre of Canada’s grain trade, the Duke and Duchess met witli a 
wonderful reception. Mere the Duke opened the University. 
The next place of call was Calgary, a centre of the North-West 
Mounted Police, a condngent of witicli was inspected by His 
Royal liighncss. Wdien, some years ago. King George conversed 
with a number of dicsc splendid giants at Wembley, there was one 
member whose father had been present at the inspection at 
Calgarj’ conducted by King George on the occasion just men- 
tioned. From Calgary the Royal visitors drove to an Indian en- 
campment, where they were received in state by some three 
thousand Redskins, representing the Crccs, die Blackfcct, the 
Sarcces, the Piegans and every other tribe. There was a powwow, 
and the clu'efs delivered orations in characteristically picturesque 


ARRIVING FOR THE CORONATION REVIEW 

Amongst other events marking the Coronation, King George held an imposing review of the 
Fleet at Spithead, Here the Royal Yacht is seen on its way thither, passing through the 
lines of foreign shipping. 
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language, to welcome their distinguished guests. One of them, 
concluding his address, said that never before had he seen so vast 
a company of people gathered in peace, and continued : " I give 
thanks to the Great Spirit that we live together under this our 
flag and arc ruled by one law. . . . We all send through you our 
greetings to the Great King, your illustrious father.” The Duke 
and Duchess shook hands very cordially with each of the chiefs. 
A war-dance, performed for the occasion, was watched with 
keenest interest ; but war and the spirit of war had been put away, 


ers, 



THE ROYAL YACHT AT SPITHEAD 


The TCJfd ti juft irrinng for the Nival Review on Coronition Day. The Review, bcaidea 
being 1 brilliant ipectaclc, gave in accurate Idea of the home flcet'i strength, for no obsolete 
•blps took part and none were summoned from foreign «crvice. 

and the display really was intended as no more than a picturesque 
ceremony. 

. . ... 

Vancouver, with its magnificent harbour, was visited. Here 
Their Royal Highnesses met with a reception which showed most 
convincingly how deep was the esteem in which they were held 
by this rapidly developing city. They witnessed, amongst other 
interesting spectacles, the timber-cutters performing their arduous 
tasks, and greatly admired the skill and energy (^splayed. The 
city was decorated with lavish beauty which left nothing to be 
desired. The next call was at Victoria, on Vancouver Island, 
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where the Royal visitors came at last to die end of their tour 
of Canada, and here their return journey began. They 
crossed the Rockies, and, in order to view the superb scenery to 
the best advantage. Their Royal Highnesses, with some members 
of their retmue, abandoned the seclusion of Aeir carriage and rode 
on the cow-catcher at the front of the engine, in which manner 
they travelled for several miles. 

Toronto and Kingston were included in the^ tour. Niagara, 
of course, was visited. There was a brief cruise amongst the 
Thousand Isles, famed for their natural loveliness, and a favourite 



ARRIVING AT ASCOT RACES 

The Rojal procession driving along the course before the opening of the Ascot race meeting. 
This fixture is noted the world over as a dazzling social function 

haunt of American holiday-makers. From Halifax the Duke ^d 
Duchess sailed for Newfoundland, which, in addition to bemg 
the largest of known islands, enjoys the distinction of being 
the first of British colonies, having been annexed by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert so long ago as 1585. 

Their Royal Highnesses reached England on November and, 
1901, and on the ninth day of that month the King conferred 
upon the Duke the titles of Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester. 
A month later the recently appointed Prince of Wales delivered 
his famous “ Wake up, England I ” speech at the Guildhall, 
where he was entertained by the citizens of London, in recogni- 
tion of his services to the Empire. 
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How keen was King George's interest when as Duke of York 
he visited the Dominions, and to what excellent purpose he 
turned the knowledge he obtained, and how consistently he 
kept in closest touch with all tliat ever took place in every portion 
of his realm, were proved on innumerable occasions. In 
this connection, according to Reuter, Mr. Howard Ferguson, 
Premier of Ontario, after an interview with the King, was re- 
ported by the Toronto Star as having said that His Majesty is 
" the best-informed man on Canadian affairs ” he had met in 
England. The Premier added tliat the King showed “ an intense 



BOY SCOUTS’ RALLY AT WINDSOR 


The King arriving at Windior to review 40,000 Boy Scout* in July, tgi i. The growth of 
the Boy Scout movement has been a phenomenon of the reign. 

knowledge of every part of the Empire,” and, quite obviously, 
he was “ a close student of world affairs.” 

May 31st, 1901, witnessed the signing of the peace in South 
Africa. The Boer War was over, but not until it had cost more 
than twenty-one thousand lives, and over two hundred and 
twenty-two millions of pounds in money. On June 8th there was 
a ceremony of thanksgiving in Pretoria, at the dose of which Lord 
Kitchener, appearing on the Town Hall steps, called for " three 
cheers for the King.” There were rejoidngs throughout the 
Empire. On July 12th die King, then Prince of Wales, went to 
Paddington Station to greet Kitchener on his return to England. 
The Coronation of King Edward was to have taken place about 
the end of June, but two days before the date appointed for this 
event His Majesty was taken ill with perityphlitis. An immediate 


I 
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operation was necessary, and this was performed by Sir Frederick 
Treves. Notwithstanding the public’s confidence in that surgeon’s 
skill, grave anxiety was felt, for the operation was of a serious 
character. Of course, the Coronation had to be postponed 
indefinitely. Special services of intercession for the King’s 
recovery were held throughout the land. It seemed as though the 
general rejoicing which had followed the end of the Boer War 
might give place to national mourning. The King himself was 
deeply concerned on account of the disappointment which, 
he knew, must have been occasioned by the postponement of the 





THE KING AT AGRICULTURAL SHOW 

A^culturaf Show inspected by the King on his arrival at the Norwich 

gn tural Sho« m igti. There mfimte variety in His late Majesty’s interests. 

consciousness after his operation, 

oSk ^ satisfactory, and, as soon as 

Kd vackf Tif ^PPtf^abiy by a period of test aboard the 
Koy^yacht. The Coronation took place on August gth. 

fomed vTrv^an^n^v.r^°l Pt^^ce of Wales per- 

their official visit^ S^t-h ^ctions, one of the first of which was 

“ B^tlin. Back in 

Indian R^Jew was present at the Colonial and 

«=view, with the Duke of Connaught in command. No 
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13 ^ 



. 1 . .V > ■ 

CHEERS FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES 

of Wales, acfcnon ledgicg from a balcony of Carnarvon Castle, 
tne cheers of thepeople after tis investiture and presentation to the Welsh nation. 


l«s numerous were the acdtnties of King Edward, and the strain 
mey imposed had been unbearable but for the thoroughness of 
ms recovery, A si^ficant event occurred towards the close of 
Uecenmet when Signor Marconi sent messages by rvireless to 
g Edward and King Victor Emmanuel from Cape Breton. 
At that time wireless was one of the world’s greatest wonders. 
On January ist of the following year His Majesty’s Coronation 
ur ar was held at Delhi, on which impressive occasion forty 
ousan troops were present. Later in the same month wireless 
mwsa^s were ^changed between the King and President Roose- 

Edward toured the Continent and 
heali Rome. Serbia was the scene of violent up- 

h^val’ la wMch Kmg Alexander and Queen Draga were 

monS ft t ^ fortunes of another ^opean 

betteTfor^L?"^ appomted King of Serbia, took a turn fo^Ae 
exSnded^ nS. after banishment that had 

Edwtd 3 ^Penod of forty-five years. In the summer King 
amongst their Ale^dra visited Ireland, whilst late? 

the ffing and Queel of Buckingham Palace were 

went toT)enmark Tnd ^^^^rful. The King and Queen 

iJenmark, and, some time afterwards. His Majesty paid a 
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visit to the Kaiser. Their Royal Highnesses, tlic Prince and 
Princess of Wales, visited Vienna. During the years at present 
under survey, the Prince of Wales, when leisure from official 
obligations permitted, occupied himself largely in the study of 
economic and social conditions, and he paid special attention 
to the improvement of agriculture. It was at about tliis time 
tliat some of the Prince's best-known ejgjcriracnts in stock- 
breeding were conducted on the Royal farms, and the results, 
as all the world is aware, were in tire main highly satisfactory. 

This year witnessed the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to India. Tlircc decades earlier ICing Edward had visited 
the Indian Empire, and it was felt that an official visitation was 
due again. Their Royal Highnesses had toured the Colonies 
and Dominions, and to omit the Indian Empire would have 
seemed almost an act of discourtesy. Hence arrangements were 
made for a further tour. As soon as the intended visit was publicly 
announced, enthusiasm reached the high-water mark throughout 
India and Burma. The Royal visitors left London on October 
19th, reaching Bombay on November 9th. 


Only a bird’s-eye view of that tour can be given here. Amid 
a blaze of colour, bcneatli the peerless sky, the Prince and 
Princess witnessed tremendous military pageants, gave audience 
to Indian Princes rcsplendently attired, and some of almost 
fabulous wealth. At Bombay the Prince interviewed the leading 



WIMBLEDON LAWN TENNIS 


The men’s doubles at Wimbledon in 19 Jt, before a handful of spectators! Interest in the 
game has increased tremendously, and to-day stands are packed throughout Championship 

meetings. 
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representatives of various s3’stems of religion, chief amongst 
which were Mohammedans, Hindoos, and Parsecs. Here, too. 
His Royal Higliness gave audience to many of the leading Indian 
rulers, and enquired as to the main problems with wliich they 
respectively had to deal. At everj- stage of their journey. Their 



THE BRi\EMAR GATflERlNG 


King George and tlie Queen arriving at the Braennr Gatlienng, at which the leading 
alhietea of Scotland compete. It is one of the biggest Scottish social etents of the year. 

Royal Highnesses sought to obtain first-hand and detailed 
knowledge of the prevailing social and economic conditions, 
which, in this land of teeming millions, present such extremes 
of affluence and poverty. They paid special attention to that 
vital question, the prevention of plague, India's most dreadful 
scourge. Industries, including cotton-spinning, lace-making, 
and paper-making, education, the improvement of irrigation — 
everj'thing pertaining to the well-being of the people and to their 
prosperity — received the Royal visitors’ closest and most sym- 
pathetic consideration. In this connection, the visit to Jaipur 
was of special interest, for the Maharajah of that State was a 
noted philanthropist, to whom belonged the credit for having 
founded the Indian Peoples’ Famine Trust. At Jaipur, it will 
be remembered, the Prince shot his first tiger. 

Bikanir, with its capital town surrounded by walls three and 
a half miles in circuit, was the scene of a somewhat protracted 
visit. Their Royal Highnesses were deeply interested in the Jain 
monasteries. Local industries attracted their attention, and they 
watched the potters and the carvers of wood and ivory ptying 
their skilful trades. The Maharajah, a great warrior, proudly 
displayed the famous Bikanir Camel Corps (during the war of 
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1914-18, this Corps was employed very effectively against the 
Turks). 

At another stage of the tour Their Royal Highnesses, distressed 
at the spectacle of the squalor and miserj' there prevailing amongst 
a large secdon of the populadon, gave a great feast to the poor. 
Half-castes, lepers, mendicants, unfortunates of every kind were 
assembled, and tlie name of the King-Emperor was blessed by 
thousands. Lustreless eyes shone, and sunken cheeks seemed a 
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„ . first aerial post 

Postu^g a Ma.l in xg.K The advance of flj-ing frona an experiment to 

an accepted means of transport is one of the wonders of the reign. ^ 

a Royal Highnesses 

inablazeofi?nrIi'^'^^T^ splendour, and thence they passed, 

upon ven^ar^^ welcome that bordered 

upon veneration, through Burma and Southern India. 

a brimint reception^^h^Kt Princess met \yith 

and thete’was an irnr.r,v' present at Victoria Station, 

This -was on May 8th Marlborough House, 

was held in Westrninsmf AblS ^ Thanksgiving Service 

Abbey to commemorate the Royal 
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travellers’ safe return. Some days later they were feted at the 
Guildhall by the City of London Corporation. Soon after the 
memorable reception at the Guildhall the round of official duties 
was resumed. 


In May the following year Their Royal Highnesses attended 
the wedding of Princess Ena of Battenberg to Alfonso the 



THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA 


The King and Queen \Mth Queen Alcrandn, boarding the Medina for the firat 
important voyage of the reign, that to India for the Delhi Durbar in 19 ii. 


Thirteenth of Spain. As already observed, that which ought to 
have been a wholly joyous occasion was marred with tragedy, for 
the bridal pair, upon leaving the church, were the victims of a 
revolutionary outrage. A bomb, thrown by Mateo Mortal, an 
anarchist, struck the carriage, and, although neither the Spanish 
King nor his English bride was harmed, several onlookers were 
killed and injured, and a horse in the RoySl team was killed on 
the spot. As the bride was an English Princess, British troops 
constituted a portion of the bodyguard, and it was due in no 
slight degree to the splendid coolness and unfailing discipline 
of these escorts that sheer panic was averted. In the carriage 
immediately behind that of the bride and bridegroom were the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

About a month after their narrow escape from serious injury, 
and probably from death itself. Their Royal Highnesses were 
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present at another important function, the coronation of King 
Haakon and Queen Maud of Norway at Trondhjem, In 
November the Prince of Wales visited Liverpool, where he opened 
the new Cotton Exchange. 



ON THEIR WAY TO THE EAST 

The Medina passing down the English Channel on the first stage of the long journey 
India in 19 1 1 In the foreground is an escorting dc8tro)cr. 

During the next three years His Royal Highness fulfilled many 
official obligations, including the opening of the new Rothesay 
Dock at Clydebank. On May 14th, 1908, the Prince, on behalf of 
the King, inaugurated the Franco-British Exhibition at the 
White City. On June 12th His Royal Highness opened the 
tunnel under the Thames connecting Rotherhithe and Stepney. 
In the May of the succeeding year the Prince and Princess of 
Wales for die first time in their official capacity visited the Duchy 
of Cornwall. Here His Royal Highness, addressing his tenants, 
made a characteristic speech, in the course of which he said : 

“ Although the duties of myself and the Duchess prevent us 
from visiting the Duchy as often as we could wish, our interest 
in the welfare of our tenants never ceases, and especially in that 
of the poorer, but not less industrious tenants who, perhaps, stand 
most in need of sympathy and consideration. ... I consider it 
to be my first duty to secure your happiness and comfort, and 
I should like you to regard me as your friend first, and as your 
landlord afterwards.” 







CHAPTER SIX 


THE PASSING OP KING EDWARD AND THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE 

THE FIFTH 

I N March, 1910, King Edward visited Biarritz, there to regain 
his health. However, during the latter part of liis stay the 
weather conditions were such that he contracted a chill. 
Never willing to allow the dictates of nature to interfere with the 
requirements of his office. His Majesty, on April 15th, returned 
to England, and, at Sandringham, whilst supervising certain 
work that was in progress, he caught a fresh chill. On May 2nd he 
returned to Buckingham Palace, where, loth to concede to illness, 
he received several persons in audience. His refusal to set official 
obligations aside proved disastrous. Three days later a severe 
attack of bronchitis had developed and the King was seriously 
ill. His condition became rapidly worse. On Friday, May 6th, 
towards midnight, he died from heart failure. 

In the early hours of die following morning the official 
bulledn was issued. Tragedy and pathos were expressed in their 
only adequate form — simplicitj* : 

" Buckingham Palace, 

May 6 fh, 1910, 
11.50 p.m. 

His Majesty the King breadied his last at 11.45 to-night in 
the presence of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Princess Royal (Duchess of Fife), the 
Princess Victoria, and the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyle). 

(Signed) F. H. Taking, M.D. 

James Reid, M.D. 

Douglas Powell, M.D. 
Bertrand Dawson, M.D.” 

That morning the newspapers appeared with heavy black lines, 
and scarcely had the work of the day begun than the city was, 
arrayed in mourning. Blinds were drawn, and neckwear and bands 
of erSpt everywhere showed a silent sympathy that only genuine 
regard and afection for the deceased Monarch could have evoked. 

Expressions of condolence were received from every portion 
of the world. “ That heart which had seemed to beat for all,” 
was still. 


MS 
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The requirements of State, however, could not be ignored, 
even in the throes of bereavement. On that same day, at four 
o’clock, the Privy Council assembled in the Council Chamber of 
St. James’s Palace ; there to approve a Declaration and Proclama- 
tion announcing the accession of King George the Fifth. Owing 
to the absence, tlirough illness, of Lord Wolverhampton, the 
Earl of Crewe performed the office of President of the Court, and 
the Declaration, couched in its ancient and impressive language 
was recited. 

The Declaration and Proclamation having been signed by one 



THE GLAMOROUS EAST 


The ccrcmonv of the PrcscoUtion of the Colour* dunng the Delhi Durbar in 19x1* The 
pomp and pageantry of the occasion made it ever memorable. 

hundred Peers and Privy Councillors, the King entered the 
Council Chamber, and, with intense feeling and profound 
earnestness, delivered his address. 

The body of King Edward lay in state for some days in 
Buckingham Palace, and at Westminster Hall, where it was seen 
by respectful thousands. At the time of this Monarch’s death, 
the country was divided between intensely hostile parties over a 
matter that involved a most important change in the Constitution. 
One writer has said that “ it was the wish and the inspiration of 
King George himself that the solemn preliminary of the lying-in- 
state of the Peacemaker should be a reunion between the two 
warring branches of the Legislature. . . . So, for the first time 
in our island story. Lords and Commons assembled together, 
silently, sadly, and peaceably, to mourn over tlaeir King. ... It 
was a wise, kindly, and hopeful arrangement. It did credit to 
the living King who advised it ; it brought a crowning honour 
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to the dead Sovereign 
who inspired it ; and by 
it the English system of 
party government, 
which, for some years, 
had been falling contin- 
ually in repute, was sud- 
denly restored to its old 
incomparable position in 
the eyes of the thinking 
men of all nations.” 

The funeral of King 
Edward tookplace on the 
morning of May 20th, 
in brilliant sunshine, 
which, by contrast, 
seemed to accentuate the 
profound gloom and 
aching sorrow prevail- 
ing everywhere, and yet, 
at the same time, spoke 
of hope. The life-work 
of King Edward the 
Seventh had been for the 
good of the nation and 
of the world. He had 
wielded his great influ- 
ence “on the side of 
the angels.” In very 
truth, he had been the 
Peacemaker, one of the 
outstanding characters 
of history who had 
striven dfligently and 
conscientiously to estab- 
lish kind and mutually 
trustful relationships 
betv'een nations and die 
leaders of nations, and 
whose ceaseless warfare 
hadbeen against war,and 
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against the misunderstandings and disagreements that make for 
war. Would tliat all rulers had been as free from tlie -desire 
for military conquest, and as deeply inspired -with the passion for 
international progress by peaceful methods, as was His Majesty 
King Edward the Seventh ! 


A few days after his father’s funeral. King George caused 
there to be published a communication to Itis people everywhere. 



WINDOW-SMASHING BY SUFFRAGETTES 


The Suffragettes in 191Z chose some remarkable methods of forcing attention to themselves 5 
one of these was the smashing of shop-wndows in the West End. Above is the scene in the 
street after one of these escapades, 

which was in effect a recognition of their sympathy, and conveying 
also a message of encouragement and hope, which showed that, 
although bowed down by his great loss, he had faith and fortitude 
to face the tasks ahead. 

The new Monarch, true to the splendid example of the one 
who had just passed into the Kingdom of the Eternal, was 
resolved to do his utmost for the welfare of his subjects, in deed 
as well as in word. 


On February 6th, 1911, for the first time in his reign. King 
George the Fifth opened Parliament. The recent death of King 
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Edward naturally had cast a gloom over what otherwise would 
have been an occasion of great splendour and glamour. The 
Court had not yet discarded its half-mourning, and the memory 
of the occasions upon which King Edward had performed the 
opening of Parliament was vivid in the minds of the thousands 
who thronged London’s streets. None the less, the spectacle, by 
virtue of its inherent character, was one of great impressiveness, 
with its inalienable components, the picturesque stage-coach, 
drawn by its team of beautiful cream-coloured ponies, the 
magnificent Horse Guards, and tlie stalwart troops that were 
arrayed along the Royal route. The ceremony in the House of 
Lords, where His Majesty delivered his speech from the Throne, 
lacked nothing of its usual splendour and dignity. Perhaps the 
chastened spirit which follows bereavement rendered the occasion 
even statelier than usual. 

Unfortunately, on the way to Westminster, some trouble was 
caused by the militant suffragists, who, forgetful of all order, 
decency, and decorum, made spectacular attempts to force an 
audience upon the Ministers of State. The presence of these 
turbulent women necessitated prompt action on the part of the 
police. \Xfiien, at a later date. His Majesty again opened Parliament, 



inauguration OF THE NEW COUNTY HALL 

was the fine County Hau'th?ch°t<f!?"’“F to be begun m King George’s reign 

King himself laid the fronts the Thames by Westminster Bndgc. The 

mscif Uid the foundation stone, and is here shown driving with the Queen to the 
ceremony. 
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has made since King George came to the throne. 
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A REVIEW OF THE NATIONAL RESERVE 
In June, 1911, His Majesty reviewed Uic National Reserve in Hyde Park, London 
Princess Mary, as well as the JJuccn, accompanied him, and the photograph shows one of 
the Mayors of the London boroughs boss mg before tlie coach containing the Royal ladies. 

the Young Suffragists announced their intention of trying to 
deliver a letter to the IGng and a letter to the Prime Zvlinister, in 
wliich they claimed that “ the first measure to be placed on the 
Statute Book during the coming session should be one giving 
tlie vote to women at twenty-one on the same terms as it is 
accorded to men.” Ultimately, of course, the “ battle ” was won, 
and women enjoyed electoral rights equal to those of men ; but 
it is probable tliat violent and aggressive measures hampered, 
rather than expedited, the achievement of the suffragists’ ends. 

An event that attracted much public attention at tliis time was 
the review, by the King, at Windsor Park, of a gathering of Boy 
Scouts, comprising a total of some forty thousand. The now 
famous Scout Movement was first due to the genius of General 
Sir R. Baden Powell, who brought it into existence soon after the 
end of the Boer War, and with its sister movement, the Girl 
Guides, rapidly became one of the most popular organisations in 
the world and a recognised feature of civilised life. The great 
gathering of Windsor was specially important in that it marked 
the first time when the Scout Movement, as a whole, received the 
public attention and support of His Majesty. Loyalty to the 
King, of course, is one of the prime tenets of the Boy Scout’s 
Oath. 

Another public ceremony at which the Kng officiated in the 
year of his coronation, and the memory of which remains deeply 
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impressed upon the minds of many people to-day, was the open- 
ing of the Festival of the Empire at the Crystal Palace, 

Some few days later London gave a hearty welcome to the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany. Who suspected that, ere 
many years had elapsed, this same Emperor, now escorted in 
splendour by British troops, would be speaking with a disdainful 
gesture of “ Britain’s contemptible litde Army ” and, according 
to report, declaring his intention of partaking of his Christmas 
dinner at Buckingham Palace, not as a guest, but as a conqueror ? 
Again, when in late autumn the Zeppelin airship, DtutschJand, 
was wrecked at Dusseldorf, the British public, through its mouth- 
piece, the daily Press, was genuinely sympathetic. Yet the time 
was coming when the very word Zeppelin would be anathema 
throughout the land, conjuring up frightful nightmares of mur- 
derous attacks upon defenceless women and children, of wanton 
destruction of homes and of architectural splendours. 








OPENING A NEW DOCK AT GRIMSBY 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE COnONATION 

Q'he present chapter is an abridgment of an account written by Sir Philip 
Gibbs, who was an eye-witness of the splendid occasion with which it deals.) 

O N the morning of June 22nd, 1911, within the grej' 
old walls of tliat Abbc)’ which enshrines Englisli 
histor}% King George the Fifth vowed lumself to the 
service of God and his people, and having bowed his head before 
the altar, raised it again to wear the Crown of his ancestors. 

A long blue path led up the great highway of the nave to the 
choir, where there was a field of the same deep blue raised as 
a plateau. At its four comers tlicrc were flowers of gold growing 
in the shape of cro\%ms. Upon tliis plateau were the Royal chairs 
and thrones and faldstools, and in the centre, facing the altar, 
an old high chair of battered, worm-eaten wood, glinting with 
little sparks of gold. This was King Edward’s chair which liides 
the Stone of Fate, whose Iiistorj' goes back into the myth world. 
High betv’cen the arches on every side rose tier above tier of 
scats, with their balconies draped in blue and silver cloth like water 
and leaves. 

As the hours passed by and the day brightened through the 
high windows, there came a ceaseless throng of figures, until at 
length all the galleries were filled. 

Ihe Peers walked with their ladies up the steps of the raised 
theatre, and then parted from them to sit opposite. They came 
in their full robes of purple-red, with ermine capes barred with 
black spots of miniver according to their degree, and carrying 
their coronets as a knight of old carried his helm. 

The murmur that stirred the air was stilled into a hush when 
the Royal Princes and Princesses of foreign Houses came to their 
places. Here was the Blood Royal of many dynasties of the world. 

The Prince of Wales arrived with the English Princesses. He 
was a young knight, in the dark mantle of the Garter tied up 
with white bows, slim and fair among the tall men about him. He 
carried his high hat crowned with great white feathers and the 
black heron’s plume, and his train was held up by two pages. A 
ray of light touched his smooth hair, turning it to gold. 

He took his seat in a crimson chair facing the throne-dais, 
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witlj the Duke of Connaught on his right and Prince Arthur on 
his left, and each of the Princesses bowed to him as they passed 
like swans with long white tnuns upheld by maids of honour. 

Under the baton of Sir Frederick Bridge the orchestra now 
began to play with rich and solemn sound, and from the altar, 
where candles shone like stars, the clergy moved down to the 
west door, verj' slowly, led by the white-robed choir and the 



THE WINDSOR GARDEN PARTY 


A great and distinguished gathering attended this party, of which the first contingent is 
seen arriving. Notice how much more prevalent were beards and ** walrus ” moustaches 
in those days than now. 

scarlet choristers of the Chapel Royal. The Bishops carried 
the regalia to give those jewelled symbols into the hands of the 
great lords who waited for the King and Queen. 

Pursuivants walked abreast, and upon the gold field of their 
tabards were blood-red lions. We saw the glint of spear-heads 
and the flowing folds of silken baruiers, richly emblazoned with 
those heraldic devices which on many a field of old renown 
flaunted in the sun. 

Other great lords pressed dose, like the figures that crowd 
a painted window, their coronets held by their attendant pages. 
Then came the two Archbishops — ^first the Archbishop of York, 
so young for such high office, then His Grace of Canterbury, 
white-haired, grave of face — both in long capes of gold- 
embroidered silk. 


t. 
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VISITING A COLLIERY 

Amongst their miny and tcr>’ widespread activities during the summer following Coronation 
) ear, the King and Jiueen included a visit to Si!vcr%vood Colliery. It is notable that throughout 
his life the King di3pla)ed much interest in mines and miners. 

A stately figure held a crimson cushion upon which there was 
a living thing of light and flame. It was tlie Duke of Devonshire 
with the Queen’s crown, followed by other nobles with the 
Queen’s sceptres. 

Presently the searchlight of all eyes was vigilant upon a woman 
who came clothed in majesty — Queen Mary bewitched one’s 
vision. 

Her figure was gowned in creamy silk upon which there 
climbed up trailing flowers, and like little glow-worms there 
sparkled among them emerdds and sapphires and rubies. At 
her breast and throat there were rippling waves of diamond 
light. But brighter than her jewels were her eyes, which burnt 
with a strange intensity in her pale face. 

She walked in grace away from her long, far-flung mantle, 
wliich flowed and flowed, red and gold, behind her, upheld by 
six white ladies, like lilies in the fair fields of life. Close to 
her came also the four beautiful Duchesses of Portland, 
Sutherland, Hamilton, and Montrose — roses of England and of 
Scotland. 

As Queen Maty passed a strange shrill shout, startling and 
Clamorous, shattered the quietude ; 
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Vivaf ! vivat 1 vtvat ! Kegitta Maria ! 

High up in the galleries the Westminster boys acclaimed the 
Queen. 

Now up the steps of the theatre came Bishops and Gentlemcn- 
at-Arms, and pursuivants and heralds. The Kangs-at-Arms were 
splendid figures, and most splendid was Garter Iving, with the 
pale gold hair and the long lean knightly face of Sir Alfred 
Scott Gatty. 

After the High Constable of England and Scotland and 
other great officers, all , ” ’ . 

attended by their • r-" 

pretty pages, the black- ^ 
bearded Duke of Nor- 
folk, the master of all 
this ceremony, strode 
forward, carrj'ing his 
baton as Earl Marshal. 

He looked strong and 
sturdy as one of bis 
ancestors, the heroic 
Howards, who were 
men of blood and iron, 
and spiritual fire. 

Towards the altar 
was borne forward the 
King’s regalia. Upon 
a cushion carried by 
the Duke of North- 
umberland rested St. 

Edward’s crown. In 
the gold framework of 
this diadem of destiny 
sparkled its three 
thousand diamonds, 
the sapphire of the 
Confessor’s ring, and 
above all, “ the fair 
ruby, great as a rocket- 
ball,” given to the 
Black Prince, and 
worn by King Harry 
in his helm, upon St. 

Quentin’s Day. His 
Grace of Somerset 



_ 

KING GEORGE AND MARSHAL FOCH 
In September, 1912, the King attended the army man- 
cEUvres near Little Abington, and amongst the spectators 
was General Foch, of France. In the light of later events 
this early meeting is particularly interesting. 
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held the golden orb, and the Duke of Richmond, m whose veins 
runs Royal blood, bore the Sceptre, in which the Cullinan diamond 
was like a mystical rose of glamorous light. Lord Beauchamp, 
tall and debonair, held up the great Sword of Justice, and the 
“ Curtana ” with its broken blade symbolical of hlercy, was 
held by the Duke of Beaufort. Two other swords were carried 


THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR AND HIS WIFE 
ItNNasin November of 1912 that thencvvlj-appomtcd Pnnet Lichno\\*sky arrived with the 
Pnneess to take up his duties as German Ambassador m London. The couple are showm on 
their way to the Embassy. 

by two great captains, who have served their King on many 
battlefields — Lord Roberts, “ the White Falcon” ; Lord 
Kitchener, “ the Golden Eagle of the East.” 

Then, when this pageant had gone forward, came — the ICing. 
Heir of all our Kings whose dust lies in the old tombs here, 
chief of the mightiest Empire the world has seen. His Majesty 
came in humility, as a man lonely, because of his high place, and 









THE KING VISITS CHINGFORD 

Man) of His Majesty’s visits to towns and boroughs \\ ere marked by interesting old 
ceremonies. On the occasion of his drive %vith the Queen to Chingford, Essex, in March, 
he earned out the quaint custom of receiving the City Sword at the Boundary. 

meek because the mightiest King is but a child in the hands of 
God. 

He walked with a firm step and with fine dignity. Upon his 
head was a crown-shaped cap of crimson silk, a heavy cloak of 
ermine hung from his shoulders, and his Imperial mantle, vivid 
as blood, streamed behind him, upheld by eight noble young 
pages like princes at a Court, of Hearts. 

He walked between a quick-set hedge of gold-tipped halberts 
carried by twenty gentlemen of his bodyguard, who halted at 
the steps of the theatre. So King George passed up to the dais, 
and took his place in the chair of State on the same side as his 
Queen-Consort, but at a little distance from her. Once again the 
Westminster boys gave that shrill ecstatic shout of Vivat! vivat I 
vlvat! Georgius 'Kex 1 repeated three times, and answered by an 
unknown voice which cried : “ God Save the King !” A great 
flood of music poured forth from organ and choir, as still from 
the West doors there streamed in a living tide of colour with many 
more nobles and officers followed last of all by the Yeoman of the 
Guard. 

The King and Queen were kneeling now upon their faldstools, 
and all was very quiet for a time except for the music that fell 
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THE LAUNCH OF THE AQVITANIA 
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like a soft rain of melody from the lu'gh roof. His Grace of 
Canterbur}’ rose, and followed Garter ICing, the Earl Marshal and 
otlicr lords. They faced all sides of tlic theatre, and as they walked 
to each side, so also did King George witli his attendants. 
Four times the Arclibishop spoke these words to the people : 

*' Sirs : I here present unto you King George, die tmdoubted 
King of tills realm. Wherefore all of you who arc come tills d<ay 
to do your homage and service, arc you willing to do the same ?” 

Eadi time he put tlie question tlie great assembly shouted with 
loud enthusiasm : “ God Save the King 1 ” and there was a 
thunder of drums and the shrill music of silver trumpets. 

The King sat in liis chair again. One by one tlie great lords 
who carried the regalia handed tlieir jewelled symbols to the 
Archbishop, who put them on the altar, so tliat it was laden 
witli things of living light, in the midst of which was St. Edward’s 
crown, like a great rose touched with tlie golden arrows of tlie 
sun. 

With sweet intoning the Litany was sung by the Bishops and 
the Introit by the choir : Lef mj prayer come into Thy presence as 
the incense y and let the lifting up of my heart be as an evening sacrifice. 

At the Gospel all people rose in their places. The BCing stood 
also witli bare head, testifying to the old words of faith. 

The Archbishop of York made his way to a pulpit at the north- 



AFTER RIDING IN THE PARK, 


It 18 flddom that one with the training of a sailor develops such a great love for horses as had 
His Ma 5 eaty in later life. One of the King’s favourite recreations for many years was an 
early morning ride in Rotten Row. He is here seen at Hyde Park Comer with 
Princess Victoria, in 1913* 



THE KING AND QUEEN LEAVE' FOR GERiClANY 
Though the international situation was already \ cry strained in 19x3, the enormous difference 
between the atmosphere then and a year later is testified by the visit which the British 
sovereigns paid m May of 1913 to Berlin. Here they arc seen leaving for Victoria Station. 

he would take his Coronation oath. The Archbishop’s voice 
was very clear, and every word could be heard. So also we could 
hear the softer voice of the King, who vowed to govern his 
people according to their laws and customs. 

Then began the central rite by which a King is dedicated to 
God and his subjects. King George was in the hands of his 
servants. At their silent bidding he rose or sat, and went as they 
directed. 

First, he was stripped of his long mantle, and he stood up 
befene us in a short jacket of crimson silk very low at the neck, 
so that his throat was bare. Then he was led to the old wooden 









ABOARD THE AUSTRALIAN WARSHIP 
Inspecting the Austraha, the first Flagship of the Australian Nav)*, the King was accompanied 
on this visit, made in 1913, by his son, then Prince of Wales and a Lieutenant, R.I^» | 


I 








One of the first, as well as one of the most striking, of the twentieth-century alterations to 
the face of London was the pulling down of the mediocre houses in the Aldwjch area to 
make way for the Australia House group. His Majesty laid the foundation stone of 
Australia House in 1913. 


upon the altar with a prayer that the King who was to be girt 
with it might not bear it in vain, but protect well-doers accordmg 
to the code of knighthood. Then King George stood up, and 
the Lord Great Chamberlain fastened the sword to his side. . . . 

The moment was approaching for the central act in this solemn 
ritual of Kingship. 

Around his shoulders they placed the Royal robe — ^that pallium 
of cloth of gold which his Saxon forehithers a thousand years ago 
called the " garment of supreme honour.” Into his hands was 
put the Golden Orb, and on his fourth finger the ruby ring by 
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which he was wedded to his people as a bridegroom to his 

bride. , t u 1 • 

And then at last the moment came when the King, clothed in 

all the robes of majesty and holding the insignia of Iiis supreme 
office, and anointed with the chrism, and reminded of ms 
knighthood by the touch of spurs, was ready to receive the 


crown. 

Slowly the Archbishop went to the altar, and standing there a 



A ROYAL WEDDING, 1913 

In October considerable public interest was aroused by the wedding of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught with the Duchess of Fife. In this photograph the bridal carriage has just driven 
through the Marble Arch. 

little while prayed over that high jewelled cap which tells in its 
light and flame of jewels and gold the story of all that English 
history means. 

Then with his other Bishops and with the Dean of West- 
minster bearing the crown, the Archbishop of Canterbury came 
before the King. In Edward’s chair, the uncrowned King awaited 
them with his face to the altar. The Royal robe of cloth of gold 
fell around him in shimmering folds, his sceptres were tipped with 
glistening stars. 

The Archbishop lifted the crown high in the sight of the 
people. 

For a moment it was poised above the King’s head, but did not 
tremble in the hands that held it. 
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Slowly it came down and very softly pressed upon the brow 
of the man who, by the Grace of God and the will of his people, 
wore this crown as a symbol of his Chieftainship. 

At this moment, in the place where silence had reigned came 
tremendous noise. Great and repeated shouts of “ God save 
Our King 1 ” burst forth, and the music of the orchestra was 
triumphant. 

All the Peers and the Kings-at-Arms put on their coronets, so 
that it seemed as if not one King but hundreds had been crowned. 

So His Majesty was borne up to his throne on the raised dais, 
where his eight little pages sat on the lowest step, and all the 
great officers with their swords and sceptres stood about the 
throne as the friends and ministers of their liege lord. . . . 

Then the King took his ease in his Royal cirair, and one by 
one many great nobles came to do homage. 

The Archbishop was the first to kneel, kissing the King’s left 
cheek after the oath of fealty. 

Then the young Prince of Wales left his chair and advanced 
towards his father, and all the Princes of tlie Blood Royal knelt 
and took off tlieir coronets. 


















ALEXANDRA^DAY SCENES, JUNE, 1913 
This remarkably pleasing study shows Q,uccn Alexandra, Queen Mary, and Princess Victoria 
together with Princess Mary (behind coachman's box), making an Alexandra Day tour 

of the city. 
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The Prince of Wales dropped also upon both knees, on the 
third step of the dais, and in a low voice he read the words of 
ancient loyalty. 

“ I, Prince of Wales, do become your liege man of life and 
limb, and of earthly worship ; and faith and truth I will bear 
unto you, to live and die against all manner of folks. So help me 
God.” 

Then he rose, gathering his long mantle around him, and 
touching his father’s crown with his right hand, kissing him upon 
the cheek. 



1 , 

I? s- 



the opening of BEDFORD COLLEGE 

beaut!fully- 5 ct scholastic buildings in England, 
' Part it is surrounded by the trees and flower-beds of Regent’s 

Park, and overlooks the lake. It was opened by the Queen in June, 1913. 

. King George bent down and embraced his son with a hearty 
kis^ and spoke low words of blessing to him. 

Other great lords came to do homage to the King. The first 
one duke for all dukes, one earl for all the earls, 
and so on throughout the roU call of nobiUty. . . . 

this crownmg of tlic Queen, the last scene of all in 

^ and wonderful drama. 

the wWrf''^ ^«st train upheld by 

Soulh conHn Queen’s train, as 

g onunumg it, the long wine-rcd train of the hlistrcss of 
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tlie Robes, nnd before her again the four Duchesses witlr their 
flowing robes. 

The golden canopy was brought up and passed over the heads 
of all these ladies until it rested above the Queen. She, too, was 
anointed and in her hands was placed her sceptre and on her 
head her crown, at wliich moment all the Peeresses put on their 
little crimson coronets above the circlets of diamonds which 
already sparkled in their hair. 

Some time was spent in prayer, and Their Majesties received 
Communion, wiiiic soft music played. The Archbishop spoke 



THE CUP FINAL 


Theren’ere feiv British sports which tbeiKing'and Queen did not patronise, and it was seldom, 
if he could help it, tliat His Majesty missed a Cup Final. Here his car js seen before the 
pavilion at the Crystal Palace during the last Cup Final prior to the War. 

the Benediction, and all the people around the King and Queen 
passed with them into St. Edward’s Chapel behind the altar. 

In a little while, having been unclothed from their Royal robes 
and arrayed in their Imperial mantles, they returned, and this 
great scene in history ended with a procession to the West door. 

Two days after the Coronation the King and Queen, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and Princess 
Mary, attended a great Naval Review at Spithead, which afforded 
a truly magnificent demonstration of Britain’s sea-power. The 
Royal party, aboard the yacht Victoria and Albert, saw the 
imposing array in detail. It was a revelation even to our Sailor 
King. As the Royal yacht approached the Fleet, a thunderous 
roar of guns greeted them — a fitting symbol of Britannia’s naval 
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might. No fewer than one hundred and sixty-five warships were 
assembled, and this formidable " floating battlement ” included 
Dreadnoughts, armoured cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and 
torpedo bloats. Other warslups from foreign waters also 
were present. The British warships were arranged in regular 
columns, each of which extended for some five miles in length. 
After the review, which deservedly aroused the King’s highest 
admiration. His Majesty received the Admirals of the British 



, THE SUFFRAGETTE CAMPAIGN 

“"attack’” on'BurS n movement attempted to launch an 

attack on Buckingham Palace, Needlea, to eay the attack failed : one of it. leader. .. 
here seen being forcibly removed by a police-inspector. 

^ Commanders of the foreign vessels, and the occasion 
sihle fnr mutual congratulation amongst those respon- 

W^ks ^g^ficant, howeve^ that, not many 

Hamhiiro- course of a speech delivered at 

her Navv’sn ^ Germany ardently desired to see 

“ the obce in hened Aat no one could dispute with her 
Naval Review ^bich was her due. It may be that the 

of Britain’s navd^fen^s intended only as a survey 

rences for defence, was wrongly interpreted 
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AN ABBEY OUTRAGE BY SUFFRAGETTES 
Not content with practically every other form of violence and public 
annoyance, the Suffragettes a month before the War found that they 
had omitted sacrilege from their list of activities. The silk bag and 
the guide book in the photograph were left by a person suspected 
of placing a bomb in Westminster Abbey. 


in some 
quarters as a 
gesture of 
implied de- 
fiance and 
even hos- 
tility. 

On the last 
day of June 
Their Majes- 
ties gave an 
entertain- 
ment at Crys- 
tal Palace to 
no fewer than 
one hundred 
thousand 
school chil- 
dren. Thou- 
sands of those 
hoys and 
girls, now 


men and women with children of their own, will remember that 
festive occasion to their dying day, and will recount with pride 
and pleasure how that, in the Coronation Year, they were the 
honoured guests of Britain’s King and Queen. 

At this time important developments were taking place in the 
Fat East. Late in the autumn of the Coronation Y ear, the English 
newspaper were full of the news that the old Chinese Dynasty 
was tottering to its fall, although not until early in the New Year 
did a Republican Government actually come into force. 



CI-IAPTER EIGHT 


TJIE KING, THE 'WT.l&li, AND THE SCOTS 

T he King was always regarded witli deeply passionate 
and loyal affection by his Welsh subjects, many of 
whom expressed an ardent desire that His late Majesty 
should have a residence in their midst, which could be his 
headquarters in the Principality. 

Indeed, the late Countess of Dundonald, being prompted very 
largely by the wish of tlie Welsh people, willed Gwrych Casde 
and the estate to the King, together with tlie sum of £ ^ 0,000 
for its maintenance. The King, however, in consideration of 
certain circumstances, did not accept the gift, and, as a leading 
Welsh newspaper reported at the time, liis Majesty “ disclaimed 
all interest in tlie will ; but withheld the disclaimer until an 
amicable arrangement had been arrived at between the Church in 
Wales and die Welsh Priory of the Order of St. John, who, 
because of the disclaimer, became the joint owner of the residue 
of die property (after other bequests had been satisfied.)” 

For ever vivid in the memory of all who witnessed it, was the 
historic occasion on which our present King received the over- 
lordship of 
the Princi- 
pality, wliich 
was conferred 
on him by 
the King in 
Carnarvon 
Castle, on 
Thursday, 

July 13 th, 

I 9 I I. Sir 
Philip Gibbs, 
who was pre- 
sent at this 
impressive 
scene, d e- 
scribed it as 
follows : 

“Grim and 



INSPECTING THE FIRE BRIGADE 
A ceremony which garc much interest to Londoners in the summer of 
1914. was the inspection by the King of tlic London Fire Brigade in 
Hyde Park. The King and Queen arrive in happy mood. 
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stark under the sky of intense and cloudless blue, rose the 
thirteen towers of Carnarvon Castle; a fierce sunlig 
streamed down upon their battlements, flinging black ^a ow 
aslant the bastions, and shimmering with hot light m “C grm 
roofless space within the walls of this Jack-the-Giant-^ ^ 
Castle, which the first Edward built as an outpost m a hostile 

country. . , • 

“ Under the open sky, the great space of three acres wi 
these high grey walls was carpeted from end to end ^rth 
cloth, and towards the eastern end there was a raised dais sha e 
by a silken canopy of green and wliite stripes, surmounted by a 
golden statue of St. David. All around the walls were tiers o 



THE DEATH OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
On the very eve of the Great War there died in Princc*5 Gardens one of England s grwtest 
statesmen, Joseph Chamberlain. His coBin is here being borne down the steps of his home 


seats, green and white also, and under the battlements on every 
side were shields bearing the heraldic devices of the many titles 
possessed by the boy who is as many times a prince. His three 
white feathers flourished between dragons green and white, and 
red lions of England, and lilies of France, black crows, double- 
headed eagles, boars’ heads, and wolf heads, and intertwined 
snakes. It seemed as if the square within these walls had been 
set out for the lists of a tourney of knights, as when Arthur sum- 
moned the flower of Christendom to his dream castle in the lost 
world of legend. . . . 

" The quaintest folk of all were, the choir ladies — three 
thousand of them, in tliose scarlet cloaks and high black hats 



to play» The Royal yacht Alexandra is here passing among the battleships. 
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wliich once frightened a French fleet in the days of tlie revolution, 
as they appeared to be English Guardsmen on the cliffs. . • • 
The Gentlemen-at-Arms, in their plumed white helmets and wit 
their long halberds, guarded the pathway from the Eagle Gate 
to the dais and stood at tlie four corners of the canopy. . • • 

“ In the stands die fair flower of Welsh beauty had gathere . 
There, also, were the gentry of Wales. At the Eagle Gateway 
stood pursuivant and herald. And all of them -waited in the 
blazing sun for the coming of the Prince, and Red Cross nurs^ 
went among them with cups of water, as refreshing in this torn 
heat as spring water from a magic well. . . . 



, royal visit to GLASGOW 

wxnt'for »everal other members of the Rojal Family 

or time to Glasgow. This photograph shows the Royal party leaving lb® 
Station. 

^ddenly, there was heard the heavy thud of a gun, echoed 

Hill. The sound of the guns 
^ • lough an ^emy were advancing to battle at our walls ; 

■roVir. ^ thunderous salute to the young Prince, 

who was very close now. 

driviV,w''^vL ^ narrow, winding lane, he had come 

Griffiths Crofsing. . . . 

was vew finite between the overarching trees, and all 

the sunlight. walls of Carnarvon rose black against 

the throats of ^ thousand voices, shrill from 




SARAJEVO, JULY, 1914^ 

Though actually it did no more than to explode a bomb already laid, the aaaaasination of the Archduke Ferdinand and his wife at Sarajevo will always live in memory 
as one of the most fateful hours Europe has ever known. This remarkable picture was uken immediately after the murder, and shows Princep, the assassin, 

being arrested. 
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“ The Right Honourable Da%ud Lloyd George, Constable of 
the Casde, opened the gate to the Prince, and then forward passed 
the Druids and the Bards of Wales,, two by two. They were 
clothed in long hoods and habits, some wliite as snow, some blue 
as the sky above them. 

“ Then came the heralds and pursuivants, the Mayor of Chester 
with his clerk and mace-bearer and sword-bearer, and all the 
thirty-nine mayors of the boroughs of Wales in their crimson 
robes. Then came the Lord Mayor of Cardiff with his own mace- 
bearer, sword-bearer, followed by tv'enty-four Welsh Members 
of Parliament in Court dress. 

“ Chester Herald advanced, and now all eyes were strained 
through the glare of sunlight, for immediately behind the gor- 
geous figure of the herald came the boy for whom all Wales had 
been waiting. A tall, fair lad, clothed in the simple uniform of an 
English midshipman, he walked between Lord Kenyon and the 
Earl of Plymouth, in their long mantles and ermine capes, fol- 
lowed by gentlemen of the King’s household and officers of the 
Welsh Regiment. The Prince of Wales held his head high, and 
^^hed with youthful courage and modesty. . . . 

All the people had risen when he came, and now cheered 
him again and again as he passed, while a band by one of the 
southern towers played the National Anthem and his own song. . • • 
Prince did not go as far as the dais, but entered the 
Chamberlain’s Tower to his robing-room up the spiral stair- 

rninutes passed. Then once again the guns spoke from 
the of magic, and once again the five trumpets blew into 
e sky their silver shrilling notes, and once again w'ild gusts of 
c eers arose. The^ Rdng and Qiieen, with many great officers 
arid M escort of Life Guards, had driven also along the lovely 

S into the heart of the multitude gathered below the 
castle walls. ^ 


r ffie summons of the King the Constable of the Castle 
delivered the great key of the gateway into the hands of his liege 
« “ command of the Castle and aU its knights, 
the band played the Sovereign’s hymn sis times over as the 
rVir^r passed up to the dais, and it was sung by the 

<;niind i “ solemn and heart-stirring 

war sinrp many kings have stood in peace and 

war since Edward Plantagenet. 

admiral’s uniform, with the ribbon of the 

f ^ light-blue gown 

and a hat with high ostnch feathers, like the crest of her son. 








Those v/ho.m the security ot our Island, felt the War to be a fat-ofP thing, experienced a niih* shoch when the German Fleet bombarde<l our Hasb.ni 
coast ScartooTOUGh cspeciaWv "was a town to sniic*.; the picture shows the Grand Violet there at the emV of the attach. 
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“ Upon the dais as Their Majesties came were the Prime Mim- 
stcr, the Colonial Sccretarj’, the Chief Secretary' for Ireland, and the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

The Iving and Queen were led to their thrones in the cool 
shade under the canopy, and ail around them stood the great 
nobles. 

“The King turned to the Duke who is Earl Marshal, and 
commanded him to direct Garter King to summon his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. Garter King of Arms bowed low 
in obeisance, and, followed by the Welsh lords who were to 



"ENGLAND CALLS" 

\Micn the myth bad vaniihcd that the War would be ** all over by Christmas/* a tremenaous 
recruiting campaign began all o\cr the country. A flood of posters, many 6f them 
extremely witty, appeared in the most uncTpccted places. This picture dates from earh 

in 1915 


carry the insignia of their young Prince, went to the Chamberlain’s 
Tower. 

“ Now out of the tower came the Prince himself. He appeared 
before us now as a young knight, a white flower of chivalry. 
Tall and slim he looked, with a short surcoat of purple velvet 
above his white silk breedtes and stockings. Round his left 
knee was a jewelled garter. He was bareheaded, and the sun 
glinted upon his fair hair. 

“ Slowly the procession passed to the dais, where die King and 
Queen sat under the canopy, and as they went the heralds and 
Garter King bowed low three times. Then the White Prince 




AMBULAKCES AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


Red Cro!! found itielf worldng at full prcisure from the very beginning of the War. 
Ita own vans, and othen which it had been obhged to commandeer, were teen in ever- 
growing numbers A train of them is shown entering Buebingham Palace forecourt in 19' 5* 


confirmed to the Prince the names, dignit}’-, and honour of Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester, Duke of Cornwall and Rothesay, 
Earl of Camck, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and Great 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Saxony and Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. 


As the words were spoken the King’s hands were 
about his son, investing him with the symbols of his dignity, 

at each of which symbolic acts the people acclaimed him with 
cheers. ' ^ r- 


r , invested, the Prince, still kneeling, spoke the words of 
^ty and homage for the Principality of Wales and Earldom of 
t^Kter. ^ey WMe the same words which he had spoken in the 
-Abbey XTben the King was crowned. 

T,. Home Secretary delivered the Letters Patent into the 
^g s hand, who placed them in the left hand of his son. Then 
i-nni- With a father’s love upon the young knight, 

iVif ' ■ ^ raised him up and in the sight of all 

the people, kissed him upon both cheeks. • 
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“ With his train upheld by Lord Mostyn the Prince of 
Wales passed to the King’s riglit hand, and sat on the throne by 
iiis side. 

“ An address from 'the Welsh people was read to him now by 
Sir John Rhys, who conjured up the old traditions of Wales. 

“ The Prince read his reply in the English tongue : 

“ ‘ I thank you with all my heart for your cordial welcome, and 
with you I wish that this may be the first of many visits to our 
beautiful country. As your address reminds me, die many links 
of the past, my Tudor descent, the great dde that I bear, as well 
as my name David, all bind me to Wales, and to-day I can safely 
say that I am in “ Hen wlad fy nhadau ” (The Old Land of my 
Fathers). 

“ ' I assure you that I shall never forget to-day as long as I 
live, and I hope sincerely that it will always mark a happy 
day in the Principality as one which brought you a new 
friend. 

“ ‘ He is, it is true, a young friend. I am very young, but I 
have great examples before me. I have my dear father and my 



SCOTS PASSING THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL 


\tany ^^crt ilic Cockney jokes cracked about the Scottish kilt, but in France the people’s 
amayement at that unheard-of male attire was perfectly genuine. Here a Scottish regiment 
on Its way to the Front is seen passing before Buckingham Palace. 

dear mother and good friends to help me, and so, bearing in mind 
our ancient and beautiful saying, “ Without God, without any- 
thing ; God is enough,” I hope to do my duty to my King, to 
Wales, and to you all.’ 



19S tmh i-AiTiii-ui. 


“ bo cmictl a Miiipie and ^ok•nl^ little service, and then there 
followed the ctownini; moment of tins <iay when the Prince 
was presented to the preat Inrst of the VC’clsIi people asscniWcd 
outside the Castle walls. 

“ The King and Queen, with the young prince between them, 
and preceded by tlic heralds and Kings-at-Arms, went down the 
steps of the dais, and then up two fliglits of steps leading to the 
Norman archway of Queen Eleanor’s Tower, nic King led Wr 
son by the hand, and the boy seemed grateful for that clasp. Out- 
side there was a wooden stage, emblazoned whh heraldic shields, 
and high above the f astJc square. 

A storm of cheers .swept up to the Castle walls, as 1 hough a 



'oi.uisteers 

part in the War inclu^'' tlritiih call (or toluntecii lurpriseil ctcry nation talin 

P the S\ar, inelndmg^. perhap,. ounehe.. The Southend Dattalinn S' D V i« 
marchmg part Colonel Colomb after Intpeeiion 

A voice'sViniTf-^^^ Sreat waves upon these grey stones 

riHt challenge; 'A ocs heddwch? 

‘Heddwch’ rit answered mightily 

T« « "U* ^ peace j, 

of it the choir ^ fig^e waved a wand, and at the beai 

pride, ‘Hen wlad y'^nfadfj^ 

Fathers ’). '' ( The Old I.,and of my 

archJS^s from wWeh^^n’"^^' ' M Castle 

ys trom xthieh the people eould see him, and each time the 
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cheers rose up to him with the hom.igc of a people s 
trust. Three times the trumpets played their ^ 

three times the band played the National Anthem, u 
thrcc times, rather a hundred times, o! 

shouts which surely must have been heard on c g 
Snowdon’s range.” 


Another, though much less spectacular, Royal vis p. 
occurred so recently as 1927, when Cardiff was the „ j^il 

animation, and a rousing welcome was given to t e 



THE LUSITANIA DISASTER 

Not man) sea accidents have had such far-reaching aftermaths as tlicsmlingof 
uhich in lUay 1915 shocked non-combatant countries as much, if not more, t a 
actuallr fighting in the War. It ssill be remembered that it was this incident 
ultimately decided the United States to enter the struggle. 

Queen. His Majesty had agreed to perform the opening ccrenfion' 
at the National Museum of W-^ales. 

The route taken by tlie Royal visitors from the station to 1 1'- 
tnuseum lay through the most frequented part of the city, .f 
address of welcome was read by Lord Kenvon, President of 
Museum, Governors and Council. After the King’s reph 
prayers were said, and the Benediction pronounced by the Arch- 
jshop of ales. Next, there was an inspection of the galleries, 
and, in the Zoological Department Their Majesties saw a line 
^ccimen of the Indian tiger which had been shot by the 
King at Nepal some sixteen years ago, during the Royal 







In the War years women showed themselves 
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tour. The inspecrion being ended, the Royal visitors returned 
to the dais, and there was a typical Celtic rendering of the 
Welsh National Anthem, followed by the English National 
Anthem. 


The reception accorded to the King in Scotland was always 
enthusiastic and colourful, as in every other portion of the 
realm. In this connection we cannot do better than to recall 
the Royal visit to Scotland which took place not long after the 



A RECRUITING MARCH 

One method of gaming new recruit* for our armies tvas for those already in khaU to parade 
through the large citici in the hope of arousing ir\tcrcst bv direct contact. Above is a scene 

in North London ^ 

Coronation, and which Sir Philip Gibbs, who was an eye-witness 
of the event, has described so vividly : 

" The King and Queen drove through the streets of Edinburgh 
escorted by a squadron of Scottish Horse, and they held their 
Court now in the Palace of Holyrood, the home of the Scottish 
kings. 

“ The city was gay with the colours of ten thousand flags. 
Gay also were her streets with Highland and Lowland regiments, 
wi& their pipers filling the city with wild music which stirs the 
heart of a Scot more than any trumpet-call. Thousands of young 
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Scots, tail and proper lads belonging to Highland regiments of 
the Scottish Territorial Army, in their great black busbies and 
tarwn plaids and kilts^ made a brave shore in the streets. 

All the nobility of Scotland had gathered in Edinburgh to 
welcome their Sovereign, and a Queen called by the dear name of 
Scotland s fairest queen, who lived and laughed and wept at 
Holyrood. 

At the station when the Kinc arrived the Duke of Connaught 
w elcomed him, and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, preceded 




_ VIOLET LOIULUXE RECRUITIXG 

-ctrti'tj'tu-rcd ’.2^ slwiyr hive for the public, jcic.'sl cimnem 

‘ ° secount by maHn^ rccruitins: cppcsls in rubbe 

pi-etj*. especially m Trafalgar Squ-arc - ^ ‘ ‘ 

knee before His 

Enclish kin<« h^ds the keys of the dtv, whicli other 

“As 7 demanded at the sword-poinL 

-uns were Passed into Princes Street the 

high above the nl4 times from the Castle on the rock 

■rrav to Holvro K English king has been led on his 

S^e. ^ ^ “°kle escort as guarded King 

with the King and Queen 

of cavalrv alone the Pnneess Alary drove into the midst 

^ry along the steep roadway of Rcg^t Terraee. and down 






. AFTER THE RAID 

Scents such ns this would be disclosed with the daylight in many parts of London after an .iir-raid. Despite darkened windows and extinguished street- 
lamps, the Zeppelins found targets with heart-breaking case, and sometimes whole streets would bo ruined. This picture was taken in 1916 at Leyton. 
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below tlrem in the deep gorge, and grey mist hung over old 
Edinburgh, the spires and roofs of which appeared vaguely out 
of the gloom like the city of a dream. 

“ Great crowds of people lined the walks and the garden 
heights of the terrace, and among their cheers there rang out 



AT run PARIS COMFERENCE OF 1916 

In March 191O, a big coufticnee of the Allied leader^ w.n held in Parii Amo the 
nrittsh delegate* vverc Lord Kitchener md Sir \V Robcrtinn 


shrill Highland cries by wliich the clansmen of the hills greeted 
the Scottish chiefs. The great chief saluted tirem again and again 
as their stirring shouts reached him. At the end of the Terrace 
road there was a sharp turn to the right deep down to the valley 
where the Royal Standard drooped in the dark mist above the 
towers and turrets and the broken arch of Holyrood. 

“ The cavalcade plunged down the steep path to Abbey Mount, 
and through the crowded gates into the quadrangle, where the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders stood as a guard of honour. 

“ In their Royal coach Their Majesties drove under the 
shadow of the tower of" Holyrood, and having alighted in the 
courtyard, filled with Highlanders, whose naked swords saluted 
him, they passed into the palace where a thousand memories 
of romantic history lurk. The King and Queen with the Prince 
and Princess were received by the great officers of state in 
Scotland. 

“ Up the stairway leading to the State Apartments stood the 
Gentlemen of the Scottish Archers, holding their bows with 
their arrows stuck into their quivers and slung across their green 
tunics, and with long feathers in their bonnets. They are the 
King’s bodyguard in Scotland.” 
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Scotland was glad to welcome her IGng to the House of 
the Kings, and this romantic loyalty attached itself to Queen 
Maiy, who that night slept not far away from the chamber 
in which there is still the old, worm-eaten bed with its frayed 
and faded hangings where Mary Queen of Scots laid her fair 
head, and dreamed of the happiness which she left behind 
in France 

Once again, on the occasion under review, historic Holyrood 
formed the background for a regal pageant, the brilliant uniforms, 
beautiful dresses, and scintillating jewels of those assembled 
contrasting vividly against the sombre setdng of the low, 
carved oak walls of the old palace, and the people of Scotland 
were vociferously happy in acclaiming their new Sovereign. 





TR0L-I3LE IN IRELAND 



AT STEENWERCK, EEEGIUM 

Ont can almost hear the cheen coming from the tbroau of these men as they toss off their hats in 
welcome to their King 'Phey arc members of the New Zealand Ride Brigade, and the date of this 

snapshot w August 1916 

previous to their departure the Prime Minister announced a 
Constitution of Commission to act during the King’s absence. 

The Medina, which conveyed Their Majesties to India, reached 
Bombay on December and. 

The Royal arrival at Delhi on the morning of the 7th was ah 
occasion characterised by the most gorgeous pageantry and rriili- 
tary splendour. In addition to the leading English officials, 
several Indian Princes, including the elderly Maharaja of Udaipur 
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KING GEORGE IN THE FIELD 

The King’s task in his visits to the Front was not easy, for, whatever his true feelings, he 
knew that officers and men alike looked to him for good cheer. They were not disappointed 


and the Maharaja of Bikanir, were present to receive Then 
Majesties. As on a previous occasion, one hundred and one guns 
were fired in welcome. There were bodies of soldiers represent- 
ing every company at Delhi A specially notable incident was 
the inspection of the Guard of Honour, which included some 
Indian and English veterans, with whom the King shook hands. 
Later, there was an informal visit to a polo match, and, after 
nightfall, the polo ground was the scene of a torchlight tattoo. 
On Sunday, December loth, Divine Service was held, at which 
eight thousand troops were present. The following morning 
wimessed the presentation of colours to several battalions of 
British infantry. Then dawned the day of days — the day of the 
Durbar. 

It seems only appropriate that Delhi should have become the 
scene of what is recognised to be the most brilliant, the most 
imposing, and the most gorgeous State Ceremony the world 
has ever known. 

Delhi, the ancient capital of the Mogul Empire, is itself a city 
of surpassing splendour. Amongst its most noted features is 
the approach to the fort, by the Lahore Gate, which is beneath a 
vaulted arch apdy described as “ the noblest entrance known to 
belong to any place.” The city’s mosques are superb achieve- 
ments of Eastern architecture. Alore modern, though no less 
stately and august, are certain of the Government buildings. The 
Durbar Hall of the Viceroy’s House, for example, takes the form 
of a huge circular court, seventy-five feet across, built of marble, 
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and having clustcicd yellow pillais for support. Another im- 
mense circular edifice of most imposing appearance comprises 
the headquarters of the Council of State, the Chamber of Princes, 
and the Legislation Assembly. 

Incidentally, the etymology of the word durbar is of peculiar 
interest. The word comes from the Persian Jar, meaning door, 
and bar, connoting admittance, court. In India it is employed to 
indicate the court, council-chamber, or council, of a native ruler, to 
signify an official reception or a state ceremony. To the Western 
mind, however, the word conjures up visions of only one State 
occasion — that which is held at the Proclamation of Britain's 
King as F.mpcroi ot India 


Widi typical consideratencss for die interests of the vast 
majority, the King would not have the Durbar held in any 
enclosed space, nor actually within the confines of the magnificent 
city ; but on the plain )ust outside, where an immense amphi- 
theatic, semicircular in shape, was formed to accommodate the 
greatest possible number of orlookcrs. ,‘\ mound, marking the 



THE KING IN TRANCE 


T tie King vi»ucd ihe War area m Flandcri in 1916. In the above photograph he >• seen taking 
landwicb luncheon with the* late King of the Belgiani- 
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outeiniost bordci of tliis semicircle, piovided room foi between 
fifty and seventy thousand spectators. Around the base of this 
mound extended a road, along which the King and Queen could 
pass in procession and be seen by all. In the centre was a 
pavilion, and opposite to it the superb Shamiana. The stands to 
accommodate the high officials and the Indian Princes were ranged 
around the Royal dais. Roads were arranged so that no group of 
onlookers should be denied the opportunity of seeing Their 
Majesties to advantage. 
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A GROUP .AT BEAUGESRIE CH.ATEAU 
Beaugesne. France, was in 1916 the He.adquarlets of the Coniinander-m-Chief, and m 
Ausust of that year the King paid a visit there. From right to left are Haig, Foch, King 
George, Poincare, and an unidentified French General 

The approach of Their Majesties was Iieralded by a salute of 
guns — again one hundred and one — and as the Royal procession 
entered the amphitheatre every member of that tremendous 
concourse arose. The Indians bowed low , the Europeans 
cheered with all the power of their lungs. 

Reaching the Shamiani, the King and Queen were received by 
the Viceroy; Their Majesdes bowed to the assembled onlookers, 
and then ascended their thrones. 


Words arc inadequate to describe that which the brush and the 
camera alone can depict. As one writer remarks : “ Impressive 
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to a degree, the ccicmonial rivalled even the o[)uIcncc of the 
traditionally splendid native displays.” Happily, some mc.'isiirc 
of its sheer magnificence still remained even when the ceremony 
had ended and the mighty gathering had dispersed, for a cincmaio 
graph record of the superb pageant was taken, in natural colours. 

The day was perfect. Nature itself seemed to show approval 
of the event by adding her own ineffable lustre to the resplendent 
scene. Sound and colour combined to form a panorama of 
beauty and grandeur such as one might suppose could have its 



THE VICTORY WAR LOAN RALLY 

A glimpse of the crowds surging round the base of Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar Squire 
on the last day before the l-oan was closed The placards had been up for some t\ ne» 


being only in a dream. Uniforms, robes, turbans of every shade 
and tone produced an effect wliich, although infinitely varied in 
its contrasts, was blended into one flawless harmony by the 
orderliness of the entire scheme. There seemed a mystic bond 
that welded the tremendous music of the bands, the clear notes 
of the bugles, the reverberating thunder of the drums, and the 
tramp-travip-tramp of marclting hosts, into one vast pxan of 
triumphant praise to the King-Emperor, and that found its more 
material counterpart in the riot of colour displayed so lavishly 
on eveiy side. It was as though Sound, the Soul, and Colour, 
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the Body, were made manifest in form at once intangible and 
tangible, invisible yet visible. “O mystic union of soul and sense !” 


After the King’s permission for the opening of the Durbar had 
been granted, and the music of the massed bands like the sound 
of many waters had subsided, and the shrill clarion notes of the 
buglers had passed, like silver streaks of melody, into the infinite 
silence, the King arose and proclaimed his Coronation at West- 
minster, and, concluding that proclamation, tendered his loving 



THE FIRST CENTRAL KITCHEN IN LONDON 


The food situation in England had been wonening gradually throughout the War, but 
when the great German submarine offensive began it became serious indeed. In May 
the Queen and Princess Mary opened the fir«t of a 'cncs of Central Kitchens in London 

greeting “ to all present, feudatories and subjects.” Then followed 
the homage of the exalted ones of State. The Viceroy knelt and 
kissed his Sovereign’s hand, a privilege peculiar to his office. Next 
to pay homage were the Indian Princes, in their gorgeous apparel, 
and each personally responsible for the welfare of millions of loyal 
subjects. Then His Majesty read his declaration of benefits. 
Upon various local bodies, controlling states and provinces, a 
greater measure of authority was confirmed. Much attention, 
too, was paid to social improvements. A grant was made to 
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assist in the education of the people. Native inhabitants were 
given a more important share in the affairs of local government. 
Soldiers and minor civil oflicials received certain monetary 
benefits. Poor people, cast into prison for debt, were to be set 
at liberty. His Majesty’s declarations meant the betterment of 
the conditions of life and the increased well-being of the teeming 
millions of India. His Imperial Majesty announced also that, 
from this time onwards, the capital of India should be Delhi, and 
not Calcutta. Furthermore, Bengal should become a Presidency 



I'llli WAK ON UANO 

Canadian Highlanders marching past Hi* late Majesty in Trance 


under the rule ot a Governor. A new Province, of Bihar and 
Oussi, also was constituted, whilst Assam was to be a separate 
district. 

The ceremony occupied about an hour. Then the cannon 
roared, and the bands broke forth again into soul-stirring clamour 
and the bugles sent their silver cliains of sound soaring' towards 
the peerless blue. There arose such a storm of heartfelt cheering 
as must have seemed to shake the solid earth, so tumultuous 
it was.^ Wave after wave of acclamation rose and fell, to rise more 
voluminously, until the King and Queen, together with their 
officers of State and their superb bodyguard had driven slowly 
from this splendid and unparalleled scene of Imperial triumph. 










KI\G GEORGU AMONGST IHS MEN 



CHAPTKR 'IliN 


PHEUIOr. TO WAR — ANO WAR 

T I'IE years immediately preceding the outbreak of tiie 
Great War were years of prosperity and progress, and 
all tilings combined to lull the vast majority of people 
into a sense of security founded upon dreams of woild-widc 



. .'r 

AT THIEPVAL CEMETERY 


No one \vni more deeply grieved th^n His Mojest) at the sight of the \ast and still growing 
nns*c" ot graves which greeted him m France and Flanders. At Thiepval War Ccnieterv 
he imilc a close inspection of the wooden crosses accompanied by General Alicnby 

peace and international amity, which proved, alas, to be tragically 
deceptive and illusory. 

Truly in high places there were some who saw the war-clouds 
on the horizon, and who strove to awaken the country to the 
peril into which, unless more effective measures for national 
defence were taken, it was undoubtedly drifting. These more 
discerning ones stressed the probability of attempted invasion. 
In one leading newspaper, for example, there even appeared a 
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serial story penned by 
a famous author, and 
presenting a graphic 
and impiessivc pic- 
ture of what would 
be likely to transpire 
should such invasion 
actually come to pass. 
“ A brilliant piece of 
imaginative fiction 
was the verdict of 
the majority. They 
who tried to teveal 
the danger of inter- 
national conflict were 
pilloried as “ scare- 
mongers,” “ war- 
mongers,” “ enemies 
of sanity and peace,’ 
and " victims of 
Anglomania.” The 
country continued to 
occupy itself with 
more agreeable mat- 
ters. ” Germany our 
enemy ? Faugh I Our 
our child- 


enemies, 
ren’s enemies. 


are 


D£CORA'riON rOR GALLANTRY 
King George toot particular pleasure, during his visits 
to the War Zone, tn decorating those whose bravery or 
lOiicmued excellence of service had merited reward. 
Here he .s pinning a Victoria Cross on the breast of 
Sergeant t'rain, of the London Scottish 


germs, not Germans ! 
Such was a frequent 
saying of the anti- 
military Press. In 
such manner were the 

sinister possibilities of 

war thrust into tiie background, and the country concerned itself 
with industry, with commerce, widi education, with art, litera- 
ture, the drama, with all manner of admirable and humanising 
activities like deaf men standing together on the brink of a 
volcano, heedless of the ominous rumblings below. Such activi- 
ties would have gone on uninterruptedly, and the nation advanced 
horn stage to stage of peaceful progress, had it not been for that 
lurking, waiting, watchful monster, Teutonic Imperialism, 
which, not content to achieve its purposes by legitimate methods, 
must try to secure its objectives by the ruthless suppression of the 





THE KING AND EARl. liFATPY 

A pleasing picture talea on board ll.M S Quuu hltKnbcth during the War. It i* now t 
that King George himself carneitW wished to taU active command of the Navy at tht 

ef hostilitici 



PRELUDE TO WAR— AND WAR 2^7 

weaker, and by the appropriation of territory and material 
wealth through sheer aggressive force of arms. 


Britain pursued her unheeding way. Spore became an obses- 
sion. Cricket, cup finals, AU-Engiand tennis contests reigned 
supreme in the minds of the millions. Qnema shows, then 
beginning to show vast improvement, sensational drama and 
rollicking comedy — ^these were of more importance than pre- 
paredness against a wily and relentless enemy. When Lord 
Roberts suggested,’ as a temporary expedient, the considerable 
increase of our armed forces, he was regarded as a “ military 
crank,” a “ danger to the cause of the peace.” “ This way mad- 
ness lies ! ” declared a leading journal. 

However, there was, at least, one step towards our national 
defence which, even though taken without any definite realisa- 
tion of its utility in warfare, proved to be of quire inestimable 
value and importance in the Armageddon, that day by day, 
though still unseen by the vast majoritys grew nearer. This 
salvatoryf development was found in the access of enthusiasm for 
atdation. 



A Norm NAVAI, FEAT 

tlxanuning a ship sunk at Zeebrugge, the ratd on uUich was one o( the most during exploits of War» 
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As one chronicler remarks : “ Almost in a day Britain, which 
had given little or no serious thought to acroplaning, suddenly 
awoke to its possibilities.” There was the inauguration of 
an aerodrome at Hendon, due largely to the inspiration and 
enterprise ^ of Claude Graham White, whilst Lord Northcliffe 
(accused in some quarters of being journalism’s supreme 
scaremonger and apostle of war) presented huge sums of 
money in prizes to stimulate British pilots to achieve distinedon 
in the air. 

There were, of course, occasionallv tragic happenings which 
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THE KING AMONGST HIS OFFICERS 

tlic Wcst^'rrrnt'^'^ George nude an eitensive tour of practically the whole of 
5 always encouragement and sometimes helpful advice. The 

snapshot shows him inspecting a map - 

was, for example, the wreck of du 

nf rXef diat time the world’s greatest ship 

hunrlrpHo^^ thousand tons, in which disaster onl}’^ set'cr 

werp rpee-,” souls Out of a total of more than two thousanc 

for a sVsnrt H oadon’s complacency was disturbed, 

our vpru cl T™^^^°rtunes of considerable magnitude withir 

dered hnrriplp*^^ ^ when some ten thousand people were ren- 

SevensW^?°°rt“®"f • * • But wL not floods, 

ana even shipwrecks, “ acts of God ” .5 

maioritf of Emope, almost as remote and vague to die 

majorrn of people m England as the alleged canals on Hlars, 
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there raged the Balkan Wai. More sensational headlines for the 
newspapers, and some striking pictures for our delectation 
at the breakfast table. . . . Oh, these hot-tempered Continental 
people 1 Nothing to do with us, though, really. . . . Yet, those in 
high office knew that national disorders have an alarming way of 
becoming international. It was significant that Mis Majesty the 
King, Head of the State, issued a proclamation of Britain’s 
neutrality. When at length the fires of war were rapidly burning 
themselves out His Majestv received the delegates of the Balkan 
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l.IBERATION OF THE HOEY CITY 

General Allchby, the last of the Crusaders, entcri Jerusalem, after a succeiiful campaign, 
m January 191S, thus putting an end to the Turlwh rule which had lasted 400 years 

States and Turkey at a peace conference held in London. The 
King had seen the possibilities of complications when the vast 
majority of his statesmen and people alike had seen only per- 
petuity of peace and quite unassailable security. 


Another hint of the existence of a wider world was provided 
when, early in 1913, news reached London of the death of Captain 
Scott and his companions in the Antarctic, and the country was 
stirred by the silent heroism of those dauntless explorers. The 
King, ever quick to aclcnowlcdge courage, sent personal messages 
of condolence to the relatives of those valiant men. 
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The homeland, too, furnished some diverting incidents to 
provide the average citizen witli subjects for discussion in train 
and club. This year was one during which numerous outrages 
were attempted, or actually committed, by militant suffragists. 
Bombs were found near the Bank of England, in St. Pauls 
Cathedral, in a house recently erected for Mr. Lloyd George, and 
elsewhere. The suffragist extremists even tried to set fire to the 
Royal Academy. One of their number, Emily Davison, endea- 
voured to gain support for the suffragist cause by a quite 
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THE DAYS OF NOT SO PLENTY 

Girls at work in the Rationing Clearing House in January 1918. How many people now 
remember the days when money could not buy food without the Ration Card ^ 

fantastic act of self-immolation. At Tattenham Corner she flung 
herself upon the King’s horse Anmer. The unfortunate 
animal was brought down, and the poor misguided "woman was 
killed. 

In the late spring of the same year an event took place, the full 
significance of which was not appreciated, save, perhaps, in 
diplomatic circles. Their Majesties the King and Queen were 
invited to Berlin, there to witness the wedding of the Kaiser’s 
daughter. Whilst here they received a welcome which, at any 
rate on the surface, lacked nothing in heartiness, and they were 
assured of the Emperor’s and of Germany’s goodwill towards 
Britain and all pertaining thereto. The pacifist English Press 
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made enormous capital out of the genial welcome given to 
Britain's King and Queen in Germany, and regarded it as a more 
than sufficient refutation of the “warmongers’ ” talk about the 
danger of war with our Teutonic cousins across the North 
Sea. 

Soon after their return Their Majesties performed the opening 


BASEBALL AT STAMFORD BRIDGE 

tting at a baieball match at Stamford Bridge in July 1 91 S There were many American 
Service men in England at this time. 

ceremony at Gladstone Dock, Liverpool, which action did much 
towards the securing of better conditions for dock workers 
throughout the land, whilst it reinstalled those workers generally' 
to the position of trust that had been theirs before, misled by their 
agitators, theji^ had adopted the strikers’ policy and accordingly 
sunk in the estimation of the community. 

During the short period of years between the Coronation and 
the outbreak of the Great War, vast strides were made in the 
motoring industry, and already there were evidences that horses 
were being superseded by mechanicallt'-propelled vehicles 
The King himself showed interest in tliis developing industry 
and purchased a car, which, however, he very seldom drove in 
public, although occasionally, particularly on his own estates, he 
would take a short turn ’at the wheel. 
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On New Year’s Day, 1914, according to custom, the devotion 
of the British and Indian troops to the Crown was demonstrated 
by their combined participation in a magnificent ceremonial at 
Secunderabad. At this impressive display of the strength and 
efficiency of these unified forces there was an inspection by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who, as the King-Emperor’s representa- 
tive, was entitled to a salute of twenty-one guns. The day 
was drawing near when these splendid warriors would take 
part in a less resplendent pageant — the bloodstained pageant 
of war. 

The opening montlis of the year witnessed a renewal of the 
efforts of the suffragists to secure recognition bv drastic means 
There were attacks upon eminent personages, and an attempt 
was made to petition the King at Buckingham Palace. During 
a performance at His Majesty’s Theatre these unruly women rose 



THE OPENING OF AUSTRALIA HOUSE 
Ills Majcjty arrUmg to open the newly erected Auitraha House, Strand, in July 191S 
, The imposing new building was a gesture which reflected the growing confidence felt 

in England 


.in a body and actually shouled at the.King. Later, the extremists 
were responsible for the explosion of a bomb in Westminster 
Abbey, which slightly damaged the Coronation Chair. 

In the world of music a red-letter day occurred, for early in tire 
year Wagner’s Parsifo! was performed at Covent Garden for 
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the first time in England. It is reported tlrat the King and Queen 
expressed their sincere admiration of the performance. The 
theatre caused a sensation by the productitin of Bernard Shaw's 
Pygmalion. 

The British Fleet, since the Review at Spithead soon after the 
Coronation, had not ceased to be the talk of the world. No doubt, 
in some quarters, it aroused no slight measure of envy. However, 
no open hostility had yet been shown. On June 25 th, after a 
representative visit of officers to the Tsar of Russia, the British 
Fleet paid a courtesy visit to the German Fleet at Kiel. The 
Kaiser was entertained aboard the flagship, King Georgi tht Fiffb. 





SILVER BADGE MEN CHEER KING GEORGE 
Hji Majesty being cheered by wearers of the Silver Badge—iboic who had been invalided 
out of the Services — when he went to inipcct them m November 1918 


British and German ensigns flew side by side. Upon the Fleet’s 
return, it was again reviewed at Spitlread. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, was on board the Royal yacht 
on this occasion, and he accompanied the King throughout His 
Majesty’s inspection of twenty-two miles of warships. One 
commentator remarks that this was “ a gesture organised botli as a 
demonstration of our marine power and a precautionary measure 
to have the Navy concentrated in home waters in the threatening 
event of war.” Mr. Churchill stated that the Review presented 
a spectacle of “ the most imposing array of the instruments of 
naval power.” 

At this period the Irish problem had assumed dimensions 
which demanded an attempted solution without delay. Demon- 
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strations by armed factions caused grave uneasiness. On July 
2ist the King assembled a conference, at Buckingham Palace, 
composed of both British and Irish political leaders. No 
satisfactory' agreement was reached, however. ... 


And now the war-clouds were gatliering, increasing in density 
and extent over Europe. The assassination, on June 28th, of the 
Archduke Francis of Austria and his wife, at Serajevo, by an 



ARMISTICE DAY REJOICING 

A scene m London on Armistice Hny, No\cmbcr lllh, 191S When the nation rcah^cd 
that at last the burden of war was lifted it ga^c to unparalleled rejoicing 


irresponsible youth of nineteen, proved to be the spark _ that, 
fanned bj' mutual mistrust and easily aroused antagomsms, grew 
into the conflagration in which millions of lives were to be 
consumed. The assassination of a liberal-minded nobleman 
aroused such vigorous protest that Serbia, though making quite 
generous concessions, found it impossible to grant all the demands 
which Austria sought to impose upon her. Herein lay’ cause 
sufficient for hostile developments On July .'28th' Austria- 
Hungary' declared war on Serbia. Four days later, Germany 
declared wai on Russia. ‘ ■ ' ' 
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THANKSCmNG SERVICE FOR PEACE 
The King and Queen Iea\ing St Paul’s Cathedral after attending a Service of Thanksgiving 
for the cessation of hostilities, shortly after the Armistice was signed in November 19*^ 


There followed tlie interchange of urgent telegrams between 
the Heads of States in Europe. King George was besought by 
M. Poincare, the President of the French Republic, -to do his 
utmost to preserve the peace of Europe. The King’s communi- 
cation to the Kaiser met with an ominous reply, to the effect that 
the mobilisation of troops in certain areas had already been 
ordered, and such orders could not be rescinded. It concluded 
with die hope that these movements would not cause uneasiness 
on the part of France. 

France, however, was extremely uneasy. The dreadful events 
of 1870 came surging, blood-red, into her collective memory. 
Anxiety reached its high-water mark when the Kaiser informed 
Brussels that Germany proposed marching through Belgian 
territory, and would remain on terms of amicable neutrality if no 
resistance were offered to the passage of her troops ; but, should 
her demand be refused, Belgium would be considered an enemy 
countrj' and treated accordingly. Naturally, it was intolerable 
to Belgium that she should be used as a pawn in a game of 
impcrialisdc aggrandisement and aggression that was wholly 
revolting to her high ideals and principles. King Albert of 
the Belgians, horrified at .the prospect of a German invasion. 
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sought the aid of Britain. On tlic following day Britain, by 
joint consent of tlie King, the Cabinet, and the will of the people, 
declared war on Germany, whose Chancellor, Von Bethmann 
Hollweg, had aroused tlie English nation’s righteous indignation 
by Ids reply to Lord Goschen’s protest against the violation of 
Belgian neutrality, when he had referred to the treaty legally 
assuring that neutrality as “ a scrap of paper.” 

All tLis is familiar historj% still vivid in the minds of many 
thousands ; but its repetition in these pages serves to bring out 
certain aspects of King George’s character in bold relief. 



WOMEN AT THE POLLS 


Women went to the polls loi the fust time in December 1918 Here is a mother \oting 
— a strange sight then, hut familiar enough now. 

For ever memorable will be the scene outside Buckingham 
Palace ac midnight, on August 4th, which followed the official 
declaration of war. Vast crowds, wholly in favour of the declara- 
tion, assembled to cheer the Royal Family, who appeared on the 
balcony. Neither will the King’s first war-spee^ ever be for- 
gotten. The King was revealed as the fearless champion of his 
country at war just as much as in peace, and thousands upon 
thousands responded to the spirit of unflinching resistance to an 
unscrupulous enemy when Iffis Majesty announced diat, having 
drawn the sword, wc would not sheathe it until we had concluded 
an honourable peace. 
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With the War came obhgations and duties which, in number and 
arduousness, exceeded all that His Majesty had ever known before, 
busy though liis life had always been. The War- extended 
over a period of four years, only a little less than one-sixth of the 
King’s reign. 


The Kmg being a soldier at heart as well as by virtue of liis 
supreme office, was not sadsfied to remain at home whilst his 
tioops were engaged in a terrific struggle against the most 
formidable foe that British warriors have ever had to face. 
Towards the close of November 1914, His Majesty went in 
person to the battle zone in France, where he visited the General 
Headquarters at St. Omer, awarded decorations, and paid a per- 
sonal visit to troops in the trenches. Plis fearlessness on tins, as 
on other occasions, aroused tremendous admiration amongst the 
soldiers, and “he’s a sport” was a comment passed on every side 

Mihtary hospitals were visited, and before returning to England 
His Majesty issued an Army Order addressed to die “Officers, 
Non-Commissioned Officers, and Men,” in the course of which 
he stated he had visited the Armies in the Field in order to gain 
some slight experience of the life they were leading, and contain- 
ing the enepuraging words : 

“ I wish I could have spoken to you all, to express my admira- 
tion of the splendid manner in which you have fought and are 
still fighting against a powerful and relentless enemy. . • 

“ By your discipline, pluck, and endurance, inspired by the 
indomitable regimental spirit, you have not only upheld the 
tradition of the British Army, but added fresh lustre to its 
history. . . I cannot share in your trials, dangers, and suc- 
, cesses . . . but I can assure you of the proud confidence and 
gratitude of myself and of your fellow countrymen. . . . 

“ We follow you in our daily thoughts on your certain road to 
victory.” 

His Majesty, during 1915, paid frequent visits to the fighting 
forces both on land and on sea, whilst the achievements of the 
Air Force received his attention and admiration in no less degree. 

There were, at home and at the Front, visits to hospitals and 
convalescent camps. In England, the King and the Queen often 
cheered the wounded with personal chats that did much to 
brighten their weeks of painfully slow recovery. 

There was also, at the King’s hands, the decoration of soldiers 
and sailors with orders of distinction, and such ceremonies were 
held at Buckingham Palace. 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 


WITIT THE KING AT THE FRONT 

T he following episodes, which occurred during the 
King’s visit to tlie Western Front, in August 1916, were 
described by Sir Philip Gibbs, at that time Special 
Correspondent in the Field to the Daily Chronicle. The account 
given here is an abridgment of Sir Philip Gibbs’ own narrative. 


“ It was on the morning of Tuesday, August 8tli, that His 
Majesty arrived in the port of Boulogne. There had been no 
announcement of his visit, and the first inkling of what was 
happening was when the Royal cars were drawn up on the quay- 
side and a detachment of the North Staffordsliire Regiment from 
the garrison assembled as a guard of honour. 

“ The military governor of Boulogne and various representa- 
tives of the French Army and Navy went on board to be received 



THEIR MAJESTIES AT SHEFFIELD 

The Kwg and Queen driving through Norfolk Street during their visit to Sheffield in 
May 19x9 They vere gi\cn an enthusiastic reception bv their loyal subiccts 
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DOMI.NION FORCES I’A(.UANT 
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by the King some time before his ship liad arrived in jiort, and 
then His Majesty, looking very bronzed and well, in Ficld- 
Marshal’s uniform, came on shore with his suite, including Lord 
Stamfordham, Sir Derek Kcppcl, Lieutenant-Colonel Clive 
Wigram, and Major Thompson, and inspected the guard of 
honour. 

“ Nearly seventy-five per cent of these men had been wounded 
m the present war and were only fit for garrison duty ; but they 
looked very fine and fit on parade, and the King gave them a 
word of praise before driving away to the chateau where he 
was to pass the night. In the afternoon he visited the Commander- 


VERSAI LI.es peace TREATY 

Hic Pcicc Conference in «c8!ion at VctaaiUei. After four bitter years the nations, wean 
of war. met in May iQiq to arrange the terms of the Peace Treaty 

m-Chief at General Headquarters, where he studied in great 
detail the general position of the armies in the field.” 


Sir Philip Gibbs then describes the King’s visit to die Head- 
quarters of a division which was established in an old French 
diateau : 

“ Here, below the steps, he was received by the Commandcr- 
in-Chief, the General commanding the Division, and a number of 
staff officers, including the Prince of Wales. A tour was then 
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made in the adjoining villages, where some companies were 
encamped. . . . 

“ Some of the^men were practising bayonet exercises, others 
doing physical drill. The cookers were alight, and the cooks 
were busy with the next meal of the day. All tlic life of the camp 
was in foil swing, and not interrupted when the King came 
through, watching it all, and chatting with officers and men.” 

In the afternoon of the same day. His MajesU’ and the 
Prince of Wales proceeded to an obser\'ation post, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Souchez and Neuville St. Vaast, looking up the 
Vimy Ridge. 



greetings tor MR. LLOVD GEORGE 

Mr. Lloyd Gcor^, the tvartime Premier, being met b} tlie King and the Prince of Wales 
at Victoria Station on his return from the Peace Conference in 1911) 


The way toTlus post was through ruined %dllages, destroyed 
by sheU-fire nearly two years ago, when the French were there, 
and shelled ever since, from time to time, by occasional bursts 
of shrapnel and tear-shells.” 

It was a sinister place, very weird and awesome at dusk, when 
owls were hooting in the broken brickwork, and when the light 
great rents in the walls of ancient barns and 
me broken rafters of roofless houses. Weeds and- wild flowers 
d ^own in a tangled way over some of these ruins, and there 
w^ &e scarkt flame of poppies in old sheU-holes. 

s the King passed through, looking about him, silently, the 
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guns of the tw'o great armies were at work, and the rdbration 
of their fire shook the crumbling walls of die village and brought 
down some of the loose stones. A solitary sentry saluted the 
King. Beyond, where the field of observation began, there was 
an utter solitude, until the ICing went there with his companions 
and stood looking through a hole in the wall at the wonderful 
panorama of war. 

“ Shells were bursdng over the Vimy Ridge, and now and 
again a German ‘crump’ flung up a great column of earth and 
smoke not far away, and the blue sky was flecked with the puffs of 
shrapnel smoke. Our guns were speaking noisily. Flashes of 
fire jabbed out the panorama of the fields where our batteries 
were hidden. 

“ The high wliistling note of heavy shells went screaming in 
invisibility. The King listened to the music of war, the awful 
orchestra of Death, and looked upon historic battlefields — die 
Labyrinth la Targettc, Souchez, Vimy — ^where thousands of 
young Frenchmen flung themselves upon the enemy with supreme 
self-sacrifice, where for more than a year there was almost 
demoniacal fighting above tire ground and below ground, and 
where, for many months, British troops had held the lines, under 
' terrible shell-fire at times, on the edge of hostile mine-fields, 
and on the lips of enormous craters, where they had fought as 
heroes. 

“ The King was vastly interested, and there was no need to tell 
him the history of these things.” 


A further communication described an occasion when His 
Majesty had an experience wliich. Sir Philip Gibbs remarked, 
“ perhaps was the most remarkable during lus reign.” On this 
occasion the King went further than the edge of the batde- 
fields, where thousands of troops were still fighting, and well 
out into a stretch of ground which bore upon every yard of it 
the trace of recent battle, and the relics of those who fought and 
feU. 

“ He went into the trenches they had left before they scrambled 
over the parapets for that great adventure, and saw the litter 
of their old life still lying there — cartridge-clips, scraps of letters 
from home, bits of clothing, the odds and ends of trench life — 
and then went across the German trenches wliich they captured, 
under sheil-fire and machine-gun fire, in that great, irresistible 
ddc of passionate endeavour which swept through the fortress 
lines of the enemy, and, careless of all their losses, went on. 
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“ The King went forward over the same ground, and stood at a 
point from which he could see many of those places whose names 
will be written always in English history as they are written 
now upon tlie hearts of the many men and women whose sons 
were here — Fricourt, Mametz, Gsntalmaison, Montouban. 

“ On the left of the King was Fricourt, and he looked down 
upon the white ghastliness of its ruin with its broken stumps of 
trees and the upturned trenches and the broken brickwork of 
houses that had become but dust and ashes in this refuse heap filled 
with corrupdon. Half a mile away from him lay Mametz, an- 
other village fortress of the enemy’s before our guns smashed it, 
and before our men carried it in a great assault. Straight in 
front of the King was Contalmaison, with the ruins of the 
chateau, standing among charred tree-trunks as gaunt as 
gallows.” 


Later the King visited a town which sdll condnued to attract 
the enemy’s attendon, and wherein, at any moment, shells were 
liable to fall. 

“ It was without announcement — ^indeed it was not shown on 
^e day’s programme — that the King made a detour on his 
journey and motored into the town of Bdthune. It was not a 
town where a king might be expected to go to study its life and 
architecture. Its life was subject to sudden visitadons of death 
which came out of the blue sky like thunderbolts, and its archi- 
tecture had been badly knocked about here and diere by the enemy 
gunners, who did veiy dirty work when they sent long-range 
shells into a place whicli they knew quite well was inhabited by 
women and children and innocent French cidzens. It was just 
murder of the foulest kind. As it happened, they had been 
shelling the town recendy before the King’s arrival, and had 
done further damage, and in the afternoon when the King came 
a few people were standing about staring sadly at the ruins of 
buildings^ which had been erected many centuries before. There 
was a military policeman — ‘ Robert, M.P.’ — on duty, directing 
ttaffic, calmly and with quiet authority, though the sky above 
hirn was very sinister, and the place in which he stood was 
registered by hostile guns. 

‘ ’ described how the 

j fallen. There was one shell crater in the roadway, 

Md fte Kmg went across to it with the Prince of Wales, staring 
into Its depths and estimating its diameter. Some of us standing 
ere were nervous bccau<;e the King lingered so long. At any 
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THE NAVY IN THE PEACE PROCESSION 

ant of July 1919. The Royal Navy I)ad earned the gratitude of the nation by its work during the War. 
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second anotlicr shell might have come and another shell crater 
as big as this might have opened the earth at his feet. You can 

never tell. 



But the King 
was extreme- 
ly interested, 
and stayed 
several min- 
utes in tills 
danger spot.” 

Sir Philip 
Gibbs de- 
scribes an- 
other occa- 
sion on 
w h i c h the 
King was “in 
the midst of 
all the tumult 
of war.” 

“The day 
was misty. 
More distant 
views were 
difficult be- 
j-ondMametz 
Wood, but 
dimly the 
King could 
see M o n - 
tauban and 
the Trones 
Wood, and 
away to the 
left a black 
smudgeupon 
high ground 
which was 


over La Boi- 


LONDON’S PEACE PAGEANT 

part m the Peace Proccion which marched 
through the itreeti of London in Jul, 19,9, eight months .after 
the tignmg of the Armistice. 


seile, and 
massed 
smoke clouds 
over a place 



PROCLAMATION OF PEACE 

Reading the Ptoclamation of Peace from St James’s Palace in July, 1919. After the 
gruelling war years peace came as a blessed relief to all classes 


that was Pozicres. The I^Cing was in the midst of all the 
tumult of war. Invisible guns were firing with a thumping 
clangour, followed by dull crashes as heavy shells burst upon 
the enemy’s lines or ours. The rush of shells went through 
the sky. The air was filled with those queer familiar noises 
of the battlefield of which many men dream o’ nights, the 
shrill singing note of a bit of flying steel, the knock-knock- 
knockings of the field-guns, the humming of aeroplanes and the 
dull roar of a distant ‘ crump,’ 

“ No shells came near the King. That was his luck. I have 
stood several times in this neighbourhood and seen them fall 
unpleasantly near. There was no reason why at any moment 
theie should not have been a black puff of German shrapnel over 
the King’s head. There is no life insurance in these places, and 
the King took the risk like other men, and thought no more 
about it. 

“ Across No-Man’s Land, as it was before our men regained it 
for France, the King went with his officers, avoiding the shell- 
craters which had churned it up and the barbed wire straggled 
about, and the litter of broken sandbags, and all the debris in the 
wake of battle. 

“ Then for a little while he stood above one of the old mine- 
fields looking into the deep mouths of craters blown up by the 
enemy and ourselves to hurl a section of trenches sky-high with 
all that might be in it. The worst horror of war was there for the 
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PULHAM AIRSHIP BASE 

P • "hich was an advance on anything before produced by Briuih conatructori, arri\ing 
at iti base at Pnlham, Norfolk, in July, 1919. 
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Kjng to sec, after it had passed and done its work, and to those 
about him lie said : ‘ It is wonderful how human beings could 
have lived through it.’ 

“ The drama of all that had happened here stirred the Kang’s 
imagination and he seemed to see very clearly the vision of the 
fighting that had gone over this ground. When he walked 
through our old first-line trenches he turned and smiled, and said : 

‘ Now, I will climb over the parapet.’ 



GREAT RAILWAY STRIKE OF 1919 

A. natural result of the War y\ai a great amount of industnal unrest attendant upon the 
demobilisation and the reduction of armamcnt-maVmg In September, 1919, a serious 
rathviv strike paralv«ed the country, and Army as well as ciiilinn lorries had their uork cut 
out to cope with the transport problem. 

“ ' It is not so easy as it looks. Sir,’ answered one of the 
officers, but the King refused the helping hand held out to him 
by the Prince of Wales, and scrambled up alone. Close by there 
was a little mound of earth in the middle of a shell-crater, with a 
wooden cross upon it bearing the inscription : 

“ ‘ Here lies the body of an unknown British soldier.’ 

“ The King saluted the grave and a look of emotion passed 
over his face. 

“ ' Some gallant fellow lies there,’ he said. ‘ It is a pity he 
has not been identified.’ 

" Near by was another grave, which the King noticed because 
there lay on it a trench helmet pierced by a shell splinter. The 



^ i-AWiJiviAKK. IN AVIATION 

o''' fl'Ett acio.> the Atlantic, saw also another remarkable aer 
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, elow, the airmen are from left to right : Sgt. Shiers (A.F.N.), Lt. Smith (R. A.F.), Capt. Ri 
Smith (A.F a), and Sgt. J. M. Bennet. 
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inscription on the cross showed that the grave contained the 
bodies of two soldiers of die Border Regiment. 

“ The King asked whether the helmets were of any real service, 
and the officers with him assured him that they had saved many 
lives from shrapnel bullets and splinters, although they could 
not resist direct hits from rifle- or machine-gun bullets. 

“ The King was 
much impressed by 
die terrific effects 
of our artillery-fire 
on die enemy’s 
trenches, whicli 
had been churned 
up as diough by a 
gigantic steel 
plough, but he 
was able to sec also 
die resistance of 
the German dug- 
outs to almost any 
kind of shell-fire. 

We went into one 
of them, which 

was at least diirty- 
five feet deep. 

“ ‘ I should not 
go right down, 

Sir,” said one of 

the Generals. ‘ We x 
have not had time 
to dean them out 
yet, and they ate 

not very whole- often^ceninthcUnitcdStatcs, and In the j ear following 

SOtne/ Prince'* commp: cemented still further the 

« friendship of the English'ipcaUne peoples. He is seen 

X he King ag- chatting \rith a wounded doughboy '* in Washington. 

reed that there was 

an evil smell about the place, and did not go into the very depths 
of it. He was interested in a German bedstead with a spring 
mattress lying outside, and, pointing to it, remarked : They 
evidently thought they were going to make a long stay, and 
they know how to take care of themselves. I suppose it was 
only the officers who had these luxurious things ? ’ 

“ He was surprised to hear that the men had them, too. 





KING EDWARD IN WASHINGTON 
Americans were deeply touched at receiving in 1919 a 

from Prinr<» of n^\^ 
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“ ‘ They were very lucky,’ he said, ‘ but tliey arc not so well 
off now.’ 

“ The King and the Generals were not alone in this part of the 
batdefields. Large numbers of soldiers were going about the 
business of war, and they were astonished beyond words to 
recognise the King, Astonished and enthusiastic. It seemed to 
them a ‘ sporting ’ thing, which was their highest tribute of 
praise. The word was passed along, and when the King re- 
turned, hundreds of soldiers, mostly Northamptons, had gathered 
along the road to give him a ‘ send-off.’ 



ARRIVAL OF M. POINCARfi 

M. Poincare greeted by the Ring on hi« arrival in London for the Peace celebration!, 
Ju y, 19*9’ The fatnoui French itatesman wa« given a great reception by the crowds 


With them was their litde mascot, Joseph Lefevre, a twelve- 
} ear-old Belgian boy whom they had adopted and placed on the 
enrolled strengA of their regiment. His father was a prisoner 

0 war, whffst his mother, the Northamptons said, had been foully 
murdered by the Germans. 

“ Originally, Joseph was found by some men of the Black 
Watch wandermg round Ypres, and for a good many months 

1 ^ j Northants men, who had put him in 
Kiiaki and conferred upon him the rank of lance-corporal. The 
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King approadied the Northamptons, who pushed little Joseph 
in front of them. 

“ ‘ I believe/ said His Majesty, ‘ I have found at last my 
youngest soldier. How old are you, my boy ? ’ 

“ ‘ Please, Your Majesty,’ said a burly private of the regiment 
who seemed to constitute himself the personal guard of the mascot, 
‘ he doesn’t understand much English, though we’re teaching 
him, but he speaks French.’ 

“ The King accordingly interrogated Joseph in the French 
language. 

“ ‘ Do you like being a soldier ? ’ he asked. 
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THE PRINCE LEAVES FOR AUSTRALIA 
The Kang saying good-bye to the Prince of Wales at Victoria Station in March, 1920, when 
the Prince made a memorable tour of Australia. 

“ ‘ Oui, Monsieur le Roi,’ the boy replied. 

“ ‘ And do you think you will like being a soldier when 
you are grown up ? ’ 

“ ‘ Ah, but yes. Sir,’ was the answer in French. ‘ I want to 
fight the Bosches.’ 

“ ' You are getting on,’ the King said. ‘ I see they have made 
you a lance-corporal already. You will soon be a general.’ 

“ The King expressed the hope that the Northamptons did not 
lead the boy into dangerous areas. 

“ ‘ He’s quite willing to go anjrwhere. Your Majesty,’ one of 
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them said, ‘ but we don’t let him. When we arc in the trenches 
we leave him with the transport.’ 

“ Throughout his return journey, the King passed through 
miles of enthusiastic soldiers, and at every village and camp they 
turned out and cheered heartily, as the news spread like wildfire 
down the roads.” 


During the week-end, the King stayed in an old town of 
French Flanders, hardly changed since the days when Marlborough 
and his troopers fought through the neighbouring country and 
made their headquarters there. Many of the houses, richly carved 
in the style of the Renaissance, or with timbered walls and high 
gables, belong to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

“ On Sunday morning, too. His Majesty went to a military 
service attended by the General Commanding the Army, and 
many officers and men, and afterwards drove towards the frontier 
for a visit to the King and Queen of the Belgians. On the way 
he passed detachments of Welsh and English troops, and, stop- 
ping his car, he walked into the road and spoke with some of the 
officers and men. 


“ A pretty scene occurred at that httlc sanctuary where, since 
the fall of Antwerp, in the darkest days of the War, the King 
of the Belgians had made his headquarters. 

“ The King and Queen of the Belgians had their children with 
them — the j'oung Duke of Brabant, who went to Eton with our 
own Prince Henry, his second son, dressed as a boy scout, and 
the girl princess, who was like a little sea-lady with her shock of 
curly hair and a short frock which showed her sun-bronzed legs- 
The two Kings met affectionately, and there was a fine smile 
of welcome in the eyes of that tall, grave young man who, nearly 
two years before this date, used to be seen amongst those soldiers 
of his who held back the enemy on the Yser in a last heroic 
stand, and among masses of poor, bleeding men who came back 
from the desperate fighting round Dixmude and Pervyse. 

breast of the Queen of the Belgians our King pinned 
ir Royal Red Cross as a tribute to her devotion on 

I ■ wounded, and afterwards he decorated a number 
ot Belgian officers and men. 


“After luncheon, there was a great review of Belgian troops 
on the sea-coast, and they looked very' fine and sturdy men in their 
khaki uniforms and steel casques. 

On the way back to the house where he had spent the 
previous mght the King inspected some details of the Royal 
Navy, Royal Marines, and Royal Air Serrnce, whom he con- 
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gratulatcd for their fine work, conferring decorations upon some 
of the officers and men. He talked for some time with a group of 
naval air-pilots, and listened with lively interest to some of their 
adventures over the enemy’s lines and jjorts, impressed by the 
spirit of these keen, bronzed men who fly like sea-birds in all 
winds and weather.” 


At the next stage of his journey, the King saw more of the 
actual business of war, this time in the form of a heavy bombard- 
ment of the enemy’s lines. 

" There was a ' big shoot ’ in progress on the Wyghtschactc 
trenches, and before watching its general effect, the King watched 
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HOME OF PRIME MINISTERS 

A Mew of Chequers Court, the delightful mansion in the Chiltcrn Hills, presented h) Lord 
Lee to the nation as the official countrv residence of the Prime Ministers of England 


“ The ‘ heavies ’ were sending out their great shells so that 
the air was filled with the enormous blast of them. Our shrapnel 
was bursting in one unbroken cloud over the German trenches, 
and through the white smoke the flashes glittered like confetti 
falling from some high dome into a misty hall, all glinting and 
sparkling, as prettiljf as any game of death can be. 

“ The King was intensely interested. When the time to leave 
had come and gone, the Prince of Wales spoke to the staff officers 
and said it would be a pity to go for some time longer as the 
ILing was so absorbed in the scene before him. To the Prince 
himself it was familiar.” 

The King reached Buckingham Palace after liis visit to the 
Front on August 15th (1916), having sent Sir Douglas Haig 
the following General Order to the Army in France : 

“ Officers, Non-Commissioned .Officers, and Men : 

“ It has been a great pleasure and satisfaction to me to be 
with my Armies during the past week. I have been able to judge 
for myself of their splendid condition for war and of the spirit 
of cheerful confidence which animates all ranks, united in loyal 
co-operation to their Chiefs and to one another. 

“ Since my last visit to the front there has been almost unin- 
terrupted fighting on parts of our lines. The offensive recently 
begun has since been resolutely maintained by day and by night. 
I have had opportunities of visiting some of the scenes of the 
later desperate struggles and of appreciating to a slight extent the 
demands made upon your courage and physical endurance in 
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order to assail and capture positions prepared during the past 
two years and stoutly defended to the last. 

“ I have realised, not only the splendid work which has been 
done in immediate touch witir the enemy — in the air, under 
ground, as well as on the ground — ^but also the vast organisations 
bcluno| the fighting-line, honourable alike to the genius of the 
originators and to the heart and hand of the workers. Every- 
where there is proof that all, men and women, arc playing tlteir 
part, and I rejoice to think their noble efforts are being heartily 
seconded by all classes at home. 

“ The happy relations maintained by my Armies and those of 
our French Allies, were equally noticeable between my troops and 
the inhabitants of the districts in which they are quartered, and 
from whom they have received a cordial welcome ever since 
their first arrival in France. 

" Do not think that I and your fellow-countrymen forget tlie 
heavy sacrifices which the Armies have made and the bravery and 
endurance they have displayed during the past two years of 
bitter conflict. These sacrifices have not been in vain ; the arms 
of the Allies will never be laid down until our cause has triumphed. 

“ I return home more than ever proud of you. 

“ May God guide you to Victory. 

“ George R.I,” 



ON THE WAY. TO BELFAST 

Their iMijcsties at Luston Station before lca\jng (or Belfast, Northern Ireland, in June, 
1921, after the rest of Ireland had been accorded Home Rule 


S 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


THROUGH WAR TO PEACE 

T he year 1916 brought with it many of those problems 
wliich inevitably arise, sooner or later, in time of war. 
There was, for example, the problem of the men discharged 
from the Forces as being no longer fit for war service. Many of 
these men had left good posts, in order to take their part in the 
titanic struggle, and now, upon their return to civilian life, those 
posts existed no more, or were occupied by women, or by men 
unfit for military service. A large proportion of these returned 
soldiers, owing to disabilities, were unable to undertake any 
but the lightest work, whilst many were totally incapacitated. 
Want, the workhouse, or starvation would have stared them m 
the face had it not been for Government action. A Pensions 
Scheme was drawn up, and the Prince of Wales appointed 
Chairman of the War Pensions Committee. Even the most 
disillusioned and most sceptical of war-wrecks had confidence 
that the Prince would do his best to secure “ a square deal ” for- 
those who had served, and, through no fault of their own, had 
been discharged from the Services. The Scheme met with the 
approval of the King, who, throughout the war period and 
afterwards, took the greatest interest in the welfare of the 
“ Silver Badgers ” — a term applied to these wearers of the Silver 
Badge (inscribed For King and Country. Services Rendered), issued 
to all men who had been discharged from the fighting Services 
during the War on account of physical unfitness. Officers so 
discharged were issued with a badge of like design ; but wrought 
in a different metal. 

The financial aspect of the War, too, was rapidly growing in 
gravity. Private individuals of-all classes. were urged to invest 
their money in war loans. “ Lend your Money and end the War.” 
Gifts, as well as investments on a big scale, were many, and, as a 
splendid example. His Majesty the King presented the sum of 
£100,000 to the nation, to help it in the hour of need. 

In the early spring, those people who, before the War, had 
ridiculed the idea of an attempted German invasion, and who, 
even now, continued to talk as though such an exigency were 
altogether remote, received a severe shock when a German battle- 
crmser and squadron actually bombarded Lowestoft and Yar- 
mouth 1 Despite the censorship, the news leaked out. Obviouslfi 
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a bombardment is hardlv the kind of thintr tliat can be kept 
quiet ! 

In May, the Daylight Saving Act came into operation, whilst 
the Second Military Sen'ice Act received the Royal Assent. 

June 5th was a day of tragic significance, for, on that date, 
H.M.S. Hampshire, conveying Bari Kitchener on a special 
mission to Russia, sank off the Orkneys. The ship struck a sub- 
merged mine, and went down ere a single rescue could be 
effected. The blow to the nation was severe. A memorial service. 



OPENING OF NEW SOUTHWARD BRIDGE 

ilrning jicross the New Southwark Bridge after performing the opening 
lom in 1921, The bridge has done much to rclic\e congestion of traffic 

hjild at St. Paul s Cathedral, on the 15th, w.as attended by the 
King and Queen. 

^^Developments in the war zone became increasing!)' serious. 
There were some m liigh places who began to wonder if Britain, 
■. ’ through. The alternations of hopes and fears, 

?i, victor)' and impending defeat, of advance and retreat, 

toat were the main topics of those dfeadfbl times, have been 
described on many occasions. 

an increasing tendency in certain quarters 
conclusion of an early peace. Anti-war propa- 
cau<;pf1 ^ ^ outcome of the panic and dismay 

oftheMili?r5'se^!'keAL!''^''"°'' enforcement 

whikt^n'^tT^^ appointed a New Army Council, 

an , IS Majesty’s speecli, at the prorogation of 
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Parliament, stressed the fact, very definitely and unmistakably, 
that “ the vigorous prosecution of the NX'ar must be our sole 
endeavour.” Such vas the Royal decree that saved the country 
from being played into the hands of the enemy at the instigation 
of those who urged “ peace at any price.” 

The Germans, who had already earned an unenviable reputation 
for their indiscriminate sinking of vessels, announced, early in 
1917, their official policy of “unrestricted naval xi-arfarc, 
which meant, m effect, that neutral vessels would be quite liable 
to be sunk on sight. One of the consequences of this diabolical 













OPENING A NEW DOCK 

Lord Inchcapc*8 )-acht Rovtr at the opening of the King George the Fifth Dock at North 
Wool>Mch in July, I 9 zi. The dock provides accommodation for the largest steamers 

afloat. 

measure was that the United States severed all friendly relations 
-with Germany, and, three months later, declared war against 
her. 

The spring of the same year witnessed the outbreak of the 
Russian Revolution, and the abdication of the Tsar. 

In June, London was visited by a Zeppelin raid in which no 
fewer than one hundred and four people were killed. 

News was received of great Allied successes in the Near East ; 
but the prospect was all too sombre in some other portions of 
ffie war area. The grave danger of a submarine blockade of 
Great Britain increased, and this necessitated official restrictions 
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in tlic distribution 
of the basic food- 
stuffs. Lord 
Rhondda was 
appointed Food 
Controller. The 

restrictions 

imposed applied 
quite impartially 
throughout every 
strata of society. 
The rich, just as 
much as the poor, 
were rationed, and 
hoarding became a 
serious offence. 
Food tickets were 
issued, for the 
misuse of which 
penalties up to 
jT j o o , or si^t 
months imprison- 
ment, or both, 
could be inflicted. 

Nineteen-hun- 
dred -and-eightcen 

was the year of the last great German offensive. It was also 
the year of the most brilliant Allied counteractions. The 
British raid on Zeebruge destroyed the morale of the 
German Navy. In Russia, however, untoward events 
continued to occur. The Bolshetdks foully murdered the 
ex-Tsar and his family. The news was received with 

deep sorrow by the British Royal Family and by die nation. 
The Tsar, with his splendid and spirited army, had been 
one of Britain’s most valuable allies, and the secession of the 
Russian troops, due to enemy influences, was a heat’y loss to the 
Allied cause. 

5^^ Jnly 6th, Their hlajesties’ silver wedding day, the 
r Queen attended a special service at St. Paul’s 

f-athedral, to which they drove in an open carriage. After die 
ser\ ice the} went to the Guildhall, where addresses were delivered 
by leading City officials. 

On August 3 rd, His Majesty opened Australia House. The 



AnOARD THE ROYAL YACHT 
The King and the Duke of Connaught on board Il>« 
racing \acht, lintarria. at Coucs Regatta in 
August, i<) 2 i The sc5<cl his had a great racing career. 
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dixy following this ccrcmon)', His Majesty paid a fuithcr visit to 
the Front, where he remained for nine days. 

iVlcanwhilc, the defeat of the enemy proceeded apace, and, on 
September iith, Lloyd George announced that “the worst 
is over.” Some weeks later, the Germans were retreating 
along the whole of a hundred mile front. In October, Turkey 
surrendered unconditionally, and Austria applied for peace. 

In November, tlic German Navy at Kiel broke into open 
mutiny, and, in Germany, there was the rapid spread of revolu- 
tion. The German Emperor, quick to read the signs of the 
times, abdicated, and fled into Holland, where he was followed 
by the Crown Prince. 

On November 11th, at eleven o’clock in the morning, West- 
minster’s ancient bells announced the signing of the Armistice. 

Never before had there been such tumultuous rejoicings. 
At Buckingham Palace, where immense ciowds were gathered, 
the King, accompanied by the Queen, appeared on the balcony. 
The cheering that greeted them was like the roaring of a mighty 
ocean. Hats, flags, umbrellas, handkerchiefs, scarves, even neck- 
ties and jackets — anything that lent itself to the occasion — were 
waved in an ecstasy of jubilation. Then, the Guards struck up 
the National Anthem. Never, in the history of the Empire, had 
that anthem been rendered with such fervour, such sheer abandon- 
ment to relief and exultation, by the great British public. 



four member* of the Voluntary Aid Detachment arrive in London from France after 
the War. Magnificent work was done by these volunteer nurses at borne and abroad. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE POST-WAR YEARS 

F or some time after the conclusion of the War, hope ran 
high that England might be made in very truth “ a land 
fit for heroes to live in,” as Mr. Lloyd George had declared 
it should be. Unfortunatelj% such aspirations were difficult of 
realisation. Material insufficiency and insecurity, unemployment, 
the soaring cost of living, impaired health and lowered vitality, 
due to war-service, or to the conditions imposed by war — such 
adverse factors combined to present problems witli which human 
ingenuity seemed powerless to deal. 

There could be no reason for surprise that, after four years 
of the most devastating warfare the world has ever known, life 
should have become difficult and problematical ! All told, the 
War had meant the death of nine millions of men, the number of 
wounded, and otherwise physically and mentally impaired, 
reached over thirteen millions, whilst the money spent amounted 
to the stupendous sum of £56,075,900,000. Destruction and 
wastage could not proceed on so appalling a scale without the 
consequences being both far-reaching and protracted. 

However, determined steps were taken to deal with the pressing 
problems of the time — problems which, imfortunately, have not 
been completely solved even to this day. Schemes were evolved 
for the reabsorption of ex-soldiers in civilian life. Employers 
were urged to show preference to those men who had served. 
This admirable idea had the personal approval of the King, in 
whose own household and upon whose estates work was found 
for many discharged soldiers and sailors. His Majesty’s example 
did much towards saving ex-service men from the demoralising 
and ruinous effects of the prolonged and futile search for work. 
The King personally occupied himself assiduously with the com- 
plicated concerns inalienably bound up with this most trying 
period of readjustment. There were schemes devised whereby the 
discharged men might become fitted to' pursue various healtliful 
and useful occupations. Farming, gardening, carpentry, building, 
engineering — all manner of trades and crafts were taught imder 
condiuons which, in the main, were distinctly advantageous 
both to learners and to those who instructed them. (Sants 
were made to thousands of more or less disabled officers and men 

gSz 
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. SIGNATORIES TO THE IRISH PEACE TREATV, 1921 
The Imh troubles ^vhkh even the Great War bad been insufficxent to drown grew worse after the 
Armistice. In 1919 an Irish Republic was set up, and in 1920 guerilla warfare broke out between 
Ireland and England. Though this was ended by a treaty drawn up in 1921, the agrecnient did not 
prevent fresh troubles in 1922 and the formation of the Irish Free State. 
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THE wedding of PRINCESS MARV 
On February ;Sth, 1922, Prince's Mary, onlj daughter of the King and Queen, 'vas mart cd 
to \ itccunt Lasccllcs at Westminster Abbey. A picture of the bridal coach rctunimc 
from the Abbey after the ceremony. 

in order diat thej' might launch out upon business enterprises 
of their own, and, in the majorit)' of instances, the opportunities 
thus presented were turned to very good account. There was 
Government assistance which enabled men whose careers had 
been seriously interrupted by war service, to resume studies 
which would lead to definite establishment in civilian life- 
important concessions were made in the granting of scholastic 
and techmeal qualifications in numerous departments of intel" 
lectual activity. All these and a score of otlier helpful measures 
were brought into operation, and the money spent in this manner 
proved to be a vety' wise investment. 

In the midst of the King’s efforts for the improvement of 
the country s conditions, the Royal Family suffered bereavement. 
jMuary iSth, 1919, witnessed the passing of Prince John, 
me youngest son of Their hlajesties the King and Queen. Tlie 
death of this beloved boy occurred at the early age of thirteen 
ye^s. Before the writer at the moment is a photograph of 
Prince John, and, despite the rounded cheeks and the upright 
carriage, there is an unmistakable suggestion of delicate health- 
F 1, ^ matter of fact, in consequence of his poor health. Prince 
John tod always been unable to be present at public functions, 
tocepting on the r^est occasions. The sorrow of the King and 
v^cen at t le untimely death of their youngest son, struck a 



WEDDING OF PRINCESS MARY 
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responsive chord in the hearts and minds of parents throughout 
the Empire. 

However, official duties and the multifarious activities entailed 
by Kingship, leave but meagre opportunity for " the poignant 
luxury called grief,” and, although the death of the young 
Prince had been, so to speak, only yesterday. His Majesty was called 
upon to devote his attention to the affairs of State almost without 
intermission. 

There now occurred an event in which, naturally, the King was 
vitally concerned. This was the assembling of the Peace 
Conference in Paris. 

It was clear that Germany, like the rest of the one-time belli- 
gerent nations, was thankful to be at peace ; but much excite- 
ment was aroused by the circumstance that, in some respects, her 
compliance with the terms of the peace certainly left cause for 
complaint on the part of the Allies. For example, when the 
German Fleet was surrendered at Scapa Flow, instead of the 
warships being handed over in serviceable order, they were 
flooded by the opening of the sea-cocks, and submerged ere 
intervention was possible. Again, the German submarine liner, 
the Deutschland, according to the terms dictated by the Allies, 



THE KING ONCE MORE IN FRANCE 


King George, who had so often visited the battlefields to cheer Ins men during the War, In 
May, 1922, again crossed the Channel, tBs time to inspect the graves of British dead. In 
this picture the emotion which Ilis Majesty felt is clearly reflected in his exprewon. 
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was surrendered to Britain ; but, none tbc less, this ship crossed 
the Atlantic and back, just as though her surrender had never 
been dictated. In these as in numerous otlier ways, did Germany 
offend against the terms of the compact, and that Allied troops 
marched into Germany as an Army of Occupation assuredly 
was no mere impressive gesture on the part of a conqueror, for 
this measure was absolutely necessary if tlie terms of the Peace 
Treaty were to be fulfilled, and if an attempted counter-stroke 
by Germany, in the form of sudden ebullitions of enmity and 
hatred, was to be prevented. 


Life is largely an alternation of joys and sorrows. The deadi 
of Prince John had aroused the deep sympathy of the public, 
and now, about one month later, towards the close of February, 
arose an occasion for rejoicing. That very popular Princess, 
Princess Patricia of Connaught, was married to Rear Admiral tlic 
Honourable Sit Alexander Ramsay. The wedding ceremony, a 
brilliant and impressive affair, was performed at Westminster 
Abbey. The King and Queen, despite their recent loss, did not 
perrmt their sorrow to mar the pleasure and satisfaction which this 
union afforded them. 


Another event of more than ordinary importance, occurred 
on April 12th, which was the fourth anniversary^ of the landing 
at Anzac Cove, Gallipoli, of the Australian and New Zealand 
troops, a feat accomplished against terrific odds and which 
entailed the most terrific losses. On this day of commemoration, 
there was a special ceremony held in honour of the Australian 
and New ZeHand forces which had so splendidly proved their 
merit. These soldiers from “ Down Under ” marched past the 
ranee of Wales — as tire King’s representative — and Lord Uaig- 
Their. route was strikingly decorated with flags, banners, and 
emblems of war and victory. 

During tins year, gratifying evidence of the return to more 
normal conditions was provided by the revival of the Roya* 
^ade^ Banquet, for the first time since the outbreak of the 
fnr thp T sadness about the gathering, howevecj 

fomS an^ contributed a large quota to the fighting 

lorces and suffered heavy casualties. . 

aviation^^ which achievements were entered in the annals oj 

'’“'“K War, had be® 

tion was atottsef wS June, public admiO’ 

y the fine performance of Captain Jo*’” 
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vVlcock and 
Lieutenant 
Whitten 
Brown, who 
flew across 
the Atlantic 
from New- 
foundland to 
Ireland. 

On July 

1 9th, London 

celebrated the 

Peace, in a 
manner de- 

scribableonly 
as superb. 
Along the 

Ci ty’s grandly 
d ecorated 
streets, passed 
warriors ofall 
nations that 
had helped 
to achieve 
the Allied 
Victory* 
There were 
British,Scots, 
Irish, Welsh, 

Africans, Australians, New Zealanders, and Canadians, there 
were troops from America, India, France, Belgium, and 
Italy. The great phalanx marched down Whitehall, past the 
Cenotaph. Up the Mall, the triumphant hosts passed b^ore the 
Ling and Queen. Their Majesties were deeply impressed by this 
tremendous pageant of victory — a victory which, as everyone 
present felt aware, went hand in- hand with sorrow and tragedy, 
and was eloquent witli the memories of the mighty fallen, as all 
victories of arms have been throughout the ages. 

On November nth, there was a ceremony at tlie Cenotaph, 
which had been erected in Whitehall soon after the Armistice. 
On this first anniversary of the cessation of hostilities, thousand* 
o people, representing all the nations whose sons had fallen in 



THE IRISH RIOTS 

The troubles which had for so long upset Ireland were not settled 
bj the Treatj* of i9zr, and in the following fear serious rioting 
again occurred. A picture of the Gresham Hotel, Dublin, after 
being set on fire hy rioters. 
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the War, assembled to pay silent tribute to tire heroic dead. 

The Cenotaph around winch these solemn thousands gathered 
on the first anniversary of the Armistice, was only a temporary 
structure, and the permanent monument, designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, was unveiled by the King on Axmisticc Day, 1920. 

This occasion will never be forgotten. After the two minutes 
silence, fraught with poignant memories, could be heard the 
cries of the uncontrollable sorrow, for to many of the onlookers 
this simple observance meant the accentuation of their sense 
of loss. There were few present who did not show some signs 
of emotional stress. “ Never again ! Never again 1 ” was the 
inward vow of the vast multitude. “ Never again must there be 
war ! This war which was to end war must not have been in vain ! ” 
Then followed a .ceremony of infinite pathos, the funeral 
procession and burial of die Unknown Warrior in Westminster 
Abbey. It will be recalled that, during one of Idis Majesty’s 
visits to the Front, the King had been deeply impressed by the 
simple cross inscribed to the member of a nameless soldier, 
and he expressed regret that the gallant fellow’s identity had not 
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OPENING or THE COUNTV' HALL, WESTMINSTER 
Though the foundation-stone had been laid by the King before the War, I,ondon*s ntagnifi" 
cent new County Hall still laeVed its eastern sring when in July, J922, a brilliant ceremony 
svas held to mark its opening. In the photograph the King is maUng the opening addreis, 
and in the group are Queen Mary, the Princess Ro)-aI, Lord Harewood,and the Duke of York 

been ascertained. It may be that from this incident was developed 
the beautiful and appealing idea of the Unknown Warrior, that 
nameless hero, symbolising the supreme sacrifice and the daunt- 
less courage of the thousands who had fallen. Britain was the 
first of the Allied countries to immortalise the Unknown Warrior, 
and her example was soon followed by all the other countries 
concerned. 

The coffin containing the remains of the nameless hero, was 
carried on a gun-carriage, draped with the Union Jack, and upon 
the sacred casket was a wreath of laurels, placed there at Whitehall 
by the King. Between serried ranks of soldiers, standing with 
arms reversed, the coffin was conveyed to Westminster Abbey, 
where it was laid within the burial-ground of kings. 

Upon the stone which marks the spot where the Unknown 
\ arrior is buried, are inscribed the words, impressive in their 
simplicity : 

Beneath this stone rests the body 
OF A BRITISH WARRIOR 
Unknown by name or rank 

wrought from France to lie among the most illustrious of the 
land, and buried here on Armistice Day, 11th November, 

19Z0, in the presence of 
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his Ministers of State, tlic Chiefs of his Forces, and a vast 
concourse of the Nation. 

Thus arc commemorated the many multitudes who, during 
the Great War of 1914-1918, gave the most that Man 
cm give, life itself — 

FOR GOD • 

FOR KING AND COUNTRY 
FOR LOVED ONES, HOME, AND EMPIRE. 
FOR THE SACRED CAUSE OF JUSTICE AND THE 
FREEDOM OF THE WORLD. 


They buried him among the Kings because he 
had done good towards God and towards His 
House. 


During the 
same year, the 
King per- 
formed num- 
erous other 
public 
functions, 
amongst 
which was the 
laying of the 
foundation- 
stone of the 
new exten- 
s i o n s at 
Edinburgh 
University; 
and His Maj- 
esty, in com- 
pany with the 
Queen, laid 
also the foun- 
dation - stone 
of a new 
building 
connected 
with the 
London 
School of 
Economics. 



MARSHAL PlETAIN IN LONDON 
In June, 1922, the emment French soldier, Marshal paid 

a formal visit to London, during which he placed a wreath upon the 
Cenotaph in WhitehiJL Many onlookers watched the token of 
France's gratitude. 
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'I'o man’s conquest of the air must be added a further triumpli, 
when Lieutenant-Colonel Van Ilyncvald and Flight-Lieutenant 
Brand flew from Brooklands to Capctowri, a feat for whiclt the 
King showed his appreciation by conferring the Order of Knight 
of the British Empire upon each of these courageous aviators, 
\\'ho, despite serious difliculties on the way, had completed the 
fine performance wliich had been their objective. 

At Geneva, the first meeting of the I.eague of Nations was 
held. The League of Nations is an organisation which 
always had tlic fullest sympathy and support of the King. 

That definite steps were being made to establish a real as well 
as a theoretical peace, was shown by the presence, at the Inter- 
national Trade Union Congress, London, of delegates from both 
Gerrnany and Austria. The gulf that had separated the once 
conflicting nations w'as gradually being bridged, and co-operadon 
in commercial enterprise was helping to obliterate the memories 
of previous hostility. 

The years 1920 and 1921 were marred by incidents which, 
for a time, shackled the wheels of industry, pardcularly in mining 
areas, for there extensive strikes presented a serious problem. 
Happily, however, tact and .forbearance helped to solve the 
^fficulty, and, at length, agreements were reached w'hicli set the 
industrial wheels in steady motion once again. It is recorded, 
that, at one mcedng of the strikers, a speaker declared that, in Ins 
opinion, the best course to adopt was to bring the miners’ cause 
before the nodee of the ICing, for, he said. King George was the 
most impartial and fair-minded, as well as, in his sympathies, the 
most democratic. Monarch the world had ever known. It docs 
not appear whether or not this suggestion was put into effect, 
but the speaker’s remarks showed an appreciation of the King s 
sincere interest in and concern for the well-being of all workers 
and of all classes of the community. 

Amongst the King’s public acts in 1921, was the opening of the 
new Southwark Bridge, a ceremony attended by many eminent 
personages, and witnessed by a vast gathering of people. The 
scene was picturesque, and the Borough was crowded with 
visitors, many of whom, after the ceremony, stayed to admire 
magnificent ^ Cathedral and other notable edifices for which 
oouthwark is famous. 


Majesty opened the Northern Ireland 
t arfiament. Wlulst in the Emerald Isle, the welcome accorded 
^*l?swstic to a degree. Qearly, whatever views 
certain factions of the Irish people may have held with regard to 
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British Rule, for tiic King Iiimself they had nothing but genuine 
regard and affectionate respect. 

A short time after this event. His Majesty opened tire new 
dock, tire name of which perpetuates the occasion. December 
witnessed another important ceremony in Ireland. On the 
fourteenth day of that month, the King officiated at the opening 
of the Irish Parliament Session, performing that funedon with 
all the full dignity of State. In the intervals between the King’s 
visits to Ireland during this year, there had been considerable 
trouble, due to the activities of Sinn Fein malcontents, who 
committed numerous outrages, including acts of incendiarism ; 
but, at length, a truce was arranged between the Sinn Fein 
faction and the Government, and, at a somewhat later date. His 



VISITING THE GREAT WHITE CHIEF 
Not infrequently the negro chiefs of \arious African nations under British control are 
lUMted to England to see for themselves the great chief who rules them all. This picture 
shows Chief Sabhuza of Swaziland and some of his vassals in Eondon in iqzs* 

Majesty graciously extended a free pardon to all political offenders 
who had been imprisoned. December 6th witnessed the signing 
of the Irish Peace Agreement at Downing Street, and Ireland 
became endowed with full Dominion status. 

On November 22nd had been announced the betrothal of 
Princess Mary, the only daughter of the King and Queen, to 
Viscount Lascelles, son of the Earl of Hatewood and the Keir of 
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Lord Clanricardc. On February 28th of the following year, the 
wedding ceremony was performed at Westminster Abbey. 

Early in May the King and Queen paid a visit to Belgium, in 
which country they met with demonstrations of affccdon and 
regard wherever they went. In Brussels, they held a reception at 
the Royal Palace, in honour of the Diplomatic Corps. They 
visited the spot where had been enacted the brutal murder of 
Nurse Cavell. 


Upon their return to England, the King and Queen enjoyed a 



.“il IHE 


BKlTlbH INDUSTRIES FAIR 

annual commercial exhibition of c jntmualh 
Queen Their Majesties v\-arra]y supported it — the 

, indeed, hasmg m 1935 ■nalked as much as six miles round the stands. The Royal 
couple arc here shown on their arrnal m 19:3 

•’ very brief duration. On 

J y 17 His Majesty, accompanied by the Queen, performed the 
^ imposing edifice, the London 

nf tV,; ^ ® County Hall. The credit for the designing 

of tMs fine building belonged to the late Ralph Knott. 

tirrifs ^ f y^r. Their Majesties passed through an anxious 
attach nf ° Prmce George, who had a severe 

was with c nation shared their anxiety, and it 

an oDeratinn*^^!i\^^^^^ news was received to the effect that 
mad? a m ^ad been performed quite successfullv. The Prince 
uiauca very good recovery. 
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TOWARDS RECONSTRUCTION 

A T the beginning of 1923, considerable anxiety was caused 
/-\ by the ^ttitud^e of Germany, whose default in reparations 
necessitated the summoning of a conference between the 
Allies ; but, although there was much discussion, no satisfactory 
agreement was reached. France, however, increased her forces 
in Germany, and entered the rich mining area of the Ruhr. This 
action was bitterly resented by the German people, and particu- 
larly by the 
miners in the 
Ruhr district, 
who showed 
their dis- 
approval by 
striking. They 
declined to 
perform their 
tasks under 
the super- 
vision of a 
military con- 
queror, and 
finally, less 
stringent 
methods had 
to be adopted. 

There was 
some trouble, 
also, in the 
Irish Free 
State, owing 
to acts of 
incendiarism 

committed on engaged 

a big scale, ^ charming and little-known portrait of the Duke and Duchess of 
whilst Turkey Vork taken in 1923, just after the announcement of their betrothal. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK’S WEDDING 
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added to tlic worries of British statesmen by her refusal to sign 
the Peace Treaty. Alarmists began to talk about the possibility 
of renewed hostilities ; but the overwhelming majority of 
intelligent people would not tolerate the idea of further warfare, 
and public opinion found forceful expression through the media 
of Press, pulpit, and platform alike. 

From the ominous shadow of misunderstanding between 
nations which had loomed on the horizon, the attention of the 
public was diverted by a happy event. On February 7th, Princess 
Mary gave birth to a son. The christening took place on Palm 
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LONDON REJOICES 

In 1923 there were not jct wirclew tunniTig cotnuicntaric^ on important c\entSj so that the 
crowds which turned out to behold even a glimpse of the Duke and Duchess of York's 
weddmg procession were large indeed. The photo shows some of the decorations at 
Westminster, with the bridal coach passing beneath 

Sunday, the names bestowed upon the King’s first grandson 
being George Henry Hubert, Some few montlis later, in the 
grounds of Marlborough House, a Press photograph was taken 
showing the King, the Queen-Mother, Princess Mary, and her 
son, and comment was passed upon the close resemblance which 
the child bore to his mother when she was of the same age. 

Another felicitous event was tire marriage of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, 
daughter of tire Earl and the Countess of Strathmore and Kdng- 
horn. The ceremony was performed at Westminster Abbey, and 
this union was extremely popular throughout the country. 




A HONEYMOON FAREWELL 
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At this time the King showed his appreciation of archeological 
research by conferring a Knighthood upon Professor W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, the famous Egyptologist, whilst his admiration 
for the work done on behalf of ex-warriors was evidenced by his 
Baronetcy to Mr. Rothband, who had organised the 
icing's Roll of Honour Scheme for the employment of ex-Service 
men. 

During April the cup final was played for the first time at the 
new Stadium at Wembley, the contestants being West Ham and 
Bolton Wanderers. So immense was the crowd that fences and 





LADY MARV CAMBRIDGE WEDS THE EARL OF WORCESTER 
In June, two months after the marnage of the DuU and Duchess of Vorl, London sjw 
another Royal wedding at Westminster Abbey. At the ceremony besides King George and 
Queen Marywerc Queen Alexandra and the cx-Empress Mane , the four are shown leaving 

the Abbey. 

other barriers were broken down, and many accidents, varying in 
seriousness, occurred. This important event in the sporting 
world was honoured by the presence of the King. 

The year marked a big advance in the popularisation of 
broadcasting. The King had already shown his interest in this 
development of modern science, and that the pleasures of 
“ listening in ” should become available to an ever-increasing 
number of iris people, was no doubt very gratifying to His 
Majesty. In this respect, wc may observe that, at a later date. 
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whilst visit- 



KING EDWARD IN CANADA 
The faculty for creating tumultuous enthusiasm \\hercv er they go is 
common to nearly all the members of our Royal Family, and to none 
less than to the new King, here seen while Prince of Wales. The 
Prince’s Canadian visit of 1923 T\as immensely popidar. He is 
shown wth Admind Griffiths just after arrival. 


ing the wire- 
less section of 
the British 
Industries 
Fair at tlie 
Wliite Gty, 
the King 
informed a 

salesman that, 

on his own 
set, he could 
never “cut” 
London, and 
could get 
neither 
Germany 
nor Paris at 

Buckingham 
Palace; but at 
Sandringham 
he could get 
other coun- 
tries quite 
easily. 

salesman said 
afterwards to 
a Press repre- 
sentative that 


the King’s knowledge of wireless was 


almost that of an 


expert. 

A notable event of the year at present under survey, was the 
Pageant of the Royal Air Force, held at Hendon, on June 30 A. 
In the Royal Enclosure were the King, the Ex-Empress Marie, 
and tile Duke and Duchess of York. In this impressive pageant, 
which was witnessed by unprecedented crowds, more than one 
hundred and fifty machines took part, and passed in procession 
before the King. They represented many different types, the 
largest being a troop-carrier, the smallest, a “ Wren ” glider, 
weighing only fifty pounds. The events were as spectacular as 
they were varied. To quote from the Illustrat'd JLondon Nea's : 
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" An aerial combat, during which a big bomber was attacked by 
uvo single-seaters, was one of tlic * thrills ’ of the day ; while 
another was the uncannily accurate bombing of a tank. The 
set-piece showed a railway bridge held up by a small outpost, 
iieavily pressed by the enemy. Troop-carr}'ing machines were 
rushed up, ‘ our ’ infantry evacuated in the nick of time, the 
bridge and outworks were blown up in a truly realistic and almost 
terrifying explosion, which actually alarmed many of the nearer 
spectators, so huge was its force.” 

In the same year His Majesty gave his personal support to a 
movement which aimed at the creation of a series of memorials to 
those who had been reported missing in the Great War — a total 
of at least fifty thousand. The first of these memorials was the 
Arch and Hall of Memory at the Mcnin Gate of Ypres, designed 
by that distinguished architect. Sir Reginald Blomfield, A society 
was formed to collect funds, in order that this admirable project 
might go forward without delay. At a somewhat later date the 
King and Queen, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, attended 
a grand concert at the Albert Hall, the object of which was to 
obtain funds for the erection of the Somme Batdefields Memorial. 
This memorial was to commemorate both the British and the 




THE SCHNEIDER CUP RACE 


It was just about In 1923 that \\c who thought ourselves prepared for anything In the wav 
of speed were startled anew by the records set up in the Schneider Cup Air Race. Lieutenant 
Rittenhouse, seen here with his plane and mechanics Mon the event on that occasion. 
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French warriors who had fallen in the battles on the Somme. 

Another notable event was the World’s Lawn Tennis Cham- 
pionship Tournament at Wimbledon. The King and Queen 
were present on this occasion, and with them were some other 
representatives of the Royal Family and of the nobility. The 
attendance was enormous. 

A very memorable occasion was the Royal visit to Edinburgh, 
undertaken by the King and Queen, and the Duke and Duchess of 
York, in the summer. The Royal visitors made their headquarters 
at Hol3’rood, where a State Reception was held. At Portobello 
the King performed a very important public ceremony, in tlie 
opening of the new Electric Power Station, one of the largest 
and best equipped in the world. There was a visit to Peebles, 
where the Royal party was pleased to note signs of revival in the 
tweed and wooUen cloths manufacturing trades, and where they 
admired the beautiful Parish Church, and certain of the municipal 
buildings erected by Andrew Carnegie. The tour embraced 
Abbotsford, the former residence of Sir Walter Scott ; Melrose 
Abbey, founded in 1136 by David the First, “once the most 
magnificent building in Scotland, and now a splendid ruin ” ; and 
Drj'burgh, that picturesque hamlet in Berwickshire, also famed 
for the ruins of an ancient abbey, which include the old chapter 
house and the church aisle that was the burial ground of Scotland’s 
greatest novelist. Dunfermline was visited, and here no ruling 
King had appeared in person since before the middle of the 
seventeenth century. There was an inspection of the Garden 
City Setdement for Disabled ex-Ser\dce men at Leith, founded by 
Earl Haig. Here, the Royal visitors met with a rousing welcome, 
and the cx-Service men and their families were eager to show 
them all pertaining to their activides. 

Notwithstanding the King’s many official engagements, he 
found it possible to snatch a little leisure in whicli to engage in 
yachting, his favourite sport. During the summer of 1923’ 
the first dme since the War, the Britannia took part in a race, and, 
to the great sadsfacdon of His Majesty, she won the Royal 
Harwich Yacht Club’s handicap, in which onl}" yachts of over 
one hundred and ten tons were allowed to compete. 

Later, the King and Queen visited Wandsworth, where Their 
Majesties were accorded a recepdon affeedng in its earnestness 
and almost overwhelmingly enthusiastic. The King opened the 
new 1 ark at Southfield, and then paid a visit to the Housing 
Estate in Longstaff Road. 

autumn there occurred an event which made a strong 
pi pu ar appeal. This was the marriage of the King’s niece, 




A ROYAL WEDDING 

The King ihares a jote with the Dute of York after the wedding of Princess Maud to Lord Carnegie 
one of the outstanding London Society functions of 1923. ’ 
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Princess Maud, to Lord Carnegie, eldest son of the Earl and 
Countess of Southesk. The ceremony, performed with full 
military honours, took place at the Guards’ Chapel at Wellineton 
Road. 

The year 1524 was eventful in our nauon’s history in that, for 
the first time, the affairs of the Empire were controlled by a 
wholly Labour Government. This state of affairs resulted, 
incidentally, in some interesting, and probably unique, reversals 
of the traditional social order. Men who had spent long years 
in manual toil, and who had broken their birth’s " invidious 



“TOC H” BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL 


“ Toe U,*’ that famous \var-timc mstJtution, has by no means died with the Peace. Its 
annual birthday festnai, when amidst a huge ^thenng the Lamp of Remembrance is rc-!it, 
is cxtremel) picturesque. Here the Prince of Wales, with the Rev. ‘'Tubby** Clayton 
behind, is seen performing the office m 1924 

bar ” only by sheer determination and the sterling ability to 
“ get on,” occupied the seats of the exalted, and, in numerous 
instances, were received at Buckingham Palace by tlie King. 
His Majesty displayed his usual tact by setting aside, as much as 
possible, the imposing formalities of his supreme office, and both 
he and the Queen strove their utmost to place these newly 
appointed representatives of the people at their ease. 

Unfortunately, the new Government, which aroused consider- 
able alarm by its treaties with tlie Soviet, failed to devise a solu- 
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READING THE KING’S PROCLAMATION 
Not onlj the costumes uorn, but the ceremonj* itself of reading nioud the King*s I’roclama- 
iion» arc hVc a tableau out of some ancient history book The City Sheriff is the officer "ho 

docs the reading 

tion of the urgent problems of the labour world, and, during 
its term of office, strikes, of serious magnitude, were considerably 
in evidence. The dockers’ strike rendered no fewer than twelve 
thousand men worklcss. The London busmen and tramwaymen, 
not to be left behind, c.aused dislocation of the City’s daily 
activities by following the example of the dockers. Even the 
pilots and men of the Imperial Airwa)’s Service could not resist 
die temptadon to be “ in the swim,” and, accordingly, went on 
strike. 

Events of outstanding importance and that are likely to be 
remembered were comparatively few. An exception, however, 
was provided by the opening, at Wembley, of the Bridsh Empire 
Exliibidon, wliich ceremony was performed by the King on 
April 23rd. One commentator records that this was “ one of the 
most ambitious of such displays ever inaugurated. . . . ’ A city of 
p.ivilions was erected at Wembley, each designed in the particidar 
architectural style of the dominion, dependenej’, or colony of 
Britain which it represented.” 

The lixliibition covered an area of some two hundred and 
tuentv acres. One of its objects was to bring together people 
Irora diiierenc parts of the Empire, in order that there might be a 
Uccpcnmg of mutual sympatliv and understanding This com- 
mend.ablc objea naturally met with the King’s whole-hearted 
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support, and the -whole affair -w'as a tremendous success. Tlie 
King and Queen paid numerous visits to the Exliibition, as also 
did other members of the Royal Family, and they displayed the 
liveliest interest in cvcrj'thing they saw. It was indeed a wonder- 
land of instruction, delight, and splendour. AH the activities, 
industries, arts and inventions of the whole Empire were repre- 
sented, whilst the entertainments were remarkable for their 
originality and diversity. The Exhibition did not come to an 
end until November ist, when the closing ceremony was .per- 
formed by the Prince of Wales, who had just returned ftom a visit 
to Canada. 

Another important occurrence was the closing of Waterloo 
Bridge, which was showing serious signs of approaching collapse. 
Extensive repairs were necessary, and were duly performed. 
Experts were of the opinion that the threatened collapse, due to 
subsidence, could be attributed to certain features in the configura- 
tion of the land that had taken place in a previous geological era. 

A public function of importance attended by the King and 
Queen was the consecration of the new Liverpool Cathedral. 



SIGNATORIES TO THE LONDON PROTOCOL 

In July, wder the Presidency o! Mr. Ramsay ^!acDor^aId, the London Confetcncc 
was opened to discuss the Dawes Plan for German reparations, and on August i6th a 
London Protocol was signed by all parties recording the Plants acceptance. Above are some 
of the signatories. Left to right : Mr. Kellogg (U.S.A.), the Marquis de Torretta (Italy). 
General dc Mattos (Portugal), and Baron Hayasht (Japan). 
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THE QUEEN AT A HOI.IDAY HOME 
When, in July, 1 924, Queen Mary ^ isited the Mary MacArthur Holi- 
day Home, one ol the formalities to be accomplished w’as the rcceiv- 
mg of a cheque for ,^500 from Lady Astor. This shows Lady 
Astor’s youngest son maVing the presentation — x\ith due reverence 


October 25 th 
was a day 
when alarm 
ran riot 
throughout 
the countr}’, 
for then was 
published the 
Zinovieff 
letter. Fears 
were aroused 
lest the Em- 
pire might be 
played into 
the hands of 
Russian rev- 
olutionaries. 
Whatever 
may be the 
true interpre- 
tation of this 
sensational 
discovery, the 
result was 
that, four days 
later, a 
General Elec- 
tion was pre- 
cipitated, and 
the Labour 

Government 
was defeated. 


One of the earl}’’ acts of the new Government was to annul all 
alli^ces and compacts with Soviet Russia which had been made 
by its Labour predecessor, a measure which gave much satisfac- 
tion to the British people as a whole, who, not unnaturally, 
entertained no great admiration for a revolutionary element 
which^ had been responsible in no slight measure for Russia’s 
desertion of the Allied cause during the War. Furtliermore, the 
murder of the Tsar and his family, due to nothing but political 
fanaticism and class-hatred of the worst kind, had naturally not 
increased the British people’s confidence in the soundness of 
extremist principles, and it was realised that the sooner our 
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country was freed from seditious influences, the better for oui 
national reputation, our credit, or security, and our prosperity, 
reatui e of general news-interest during this year was provided 
y the researches in Egypt conducted by Mr. Floward Carter^ 
e openmg of the tomb of Tutankhamen was an event which, 
y Its glamour and romance, appealed to the whole world, though 










li 


Hu M.ijcsty presenting ALDERSHOT 

disturbing the*^age1on^^* as to the wisdom of 

S age-long relics held as sacred by an ancient race. 

the imagination Cobham performed a feat which fired 

other nations, by makin!f aroused the friendly emulation of - 
Public interest in such ^ flight over the Himalayas. 

events, however, was temporarily 






VISITORS FROM THE CONTINENT 
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unexpected announcement of the King’s 

nln- 2 ; ^ developed into influenza, and the Royal 

phjsicians recommended a cruise. Accordingly, His Maics^tv 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he Lord Chancellor, and the Pnme Minister to act as Counsellors 
ot btate during his enforced absence. It was with reluctance that 
ne obeyed his_ doctors’ orders, for the nation’s restoration to 
nomal_ conditions and its attainment of economic and social 
weli-being were matters demanding the most assiduous attention ; 

requirements of health permitted of no alternative, and 
on March 19th, the King, accompanied by the Queen, left London 



THE KING AND QUEEN AT WEMBLEY 
The King and Queen responding to a vociferous reception on their arrival at Wembley m 
*9*5* Their Majesties had aI^^a)^•s done all in their power to encourage British tradc» 

l^e restoration of the King to health and strength was 
anxiously awaited by his devoted subjects, and there was great 
satisfaction when, on April 25 th, Their Majesties returned to 
London. 

The King, now recovered, resumed his official duties some few 
days later, and, on May 9th, he opened the British Empire 
Exhibition, at Wembley, for the second time. On the twenty- 
fourth of that month he performed another public ceremony, 
laying the foundation-stone of the new buildings at Lloyd’s. 

In the interval, he had opened Ken Wood, which was formally 
presented to the nation. Ken Wood is a London estate, having 
an area of about two hundred acres. The house, which contains a 
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_ WEMBLEV EXHIBITION 

and Q«cen open Wembley Exhibition, but they paid very careful 

erurards to the many exhibits In this picture they arc seen touring 
the grounds in an electric trolley. 


ver}' 

and 


y valuable collection of pictures, is situated benveen Highgatc 
ropstead, and the surrounding wood, from which die 
h-inrl name, is singularly beautiful, abounding in very 

beeches, and cedars. Ken Wood, or Caen 
Willifl’m ^ onged to the Duke of Argyll, who sold it to 
Wilham Murray First Earl of Mansfield, and later it was acquired 

who willed it, togetlier widi its art 
officiated’ m° "^be ceremony at which the King 

dSnnlt;: Pf serration of a still larger area from 

fine^eemre^^ hands of the enterprising builder, and diis 
recreation f means of healthful open-air rest and 

On of hard-working City dwellers, 

most imn? StadiiTO at Wembley was the scene of a 

Oueen anf^ Thanksgiving Service, at wliich die King and 
Never bpfo° Royal Family were present. 

mSeStudp ^ ^^^^Sious gatLring of sucli 

reiinious borffes ^ ^ occasion on which so many different 

3 “d ril setting aside all paltry differences of 

Sany Hessl^J Praise to dod fL the Empire’s 
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The year was to witness an occasion not only of thanksgiving 
and of spiritual rejoicing, but also one of profound national 
mourning, for, only a few days before the eighty-first anniversary 
of her birthday, deatli claimed that beloved character. Queen 
Alexandra. 

The Queen-Mother had been ill for only some few hours, when, 
at Sandringham, she passed away. 

The Kang’s grief at the loss of his cherished mother went to 
the hearts of his people everywhere. His Majesty and the 
Dowager Queen had been not only devoted son and mother, 
but the best and most understanding of friends, and to the King, 
as to Queen Mary, and every other member of the Royal Family, 
the loss was great. 

When, some years later. His Majesty unveiled the exquisite 
bronze memorial to Queen Alexandra, at Marlborough House, he 
gave utterance to sentiments which met with a ready response 
on the part of everyone who has known what the loss of a true 
mother can mean. 

On tliis impressive occasion, the choirs of the Chapel Royal 
and Westminster Abbey rendered a special ode written by John 



UNVEILING THE MEMORIAL AT ZEEBRUGGE 
If there was a monarch whose popularity during the War years rivalled that of King 
George it was King Albert of the Belgians. Here he is addressing a huge concourse 
at the unveiling of the British Wat Memorial at Zeebrugge, in April, igag 
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Masefield, tlie Poet Laureate, and set to music by Sir Edward 
Elgar, the concluding lines of which were : 

“ Now we liave set memorial of her stay 
That passers-by remember with a thrill — 

This lovely Princess came from far away 
And won our hearts and lives within them still.” 

As would have given the deepest satisfaction to the gentle 
lady in whose memory tliis ceremony was held, the occasion 
concluded with the announcement, made by the Duke of Portland, 
























A CRO\DON BELL FOUNDRY 

In 1925 the biggest bells in the 'world were to be seen at Croydon, 'where they hsd been 
cast. Daring hlay the King and Queen paid a visit of inspection, and in this picture 
are shown listening to a carillon recital. 

that the sum of ^230,000 had been subscribed to the Queen s 
Institute of District Nursing. No tribute to tire Queen-Mother 
could have been more srutable. Even when her life on earth was 
ended, her influence lived, active for good, eager to alleviate the 
sufferings of the sick, the unfortunate, the distressed. 

The year 1926 stands out in Britain’s history as the year of 
Ae National Strike, a drastic expedient due to tlie General 
Trades Union Council, in order to support Ae miners’ claim to 
higher wag^. Unfortunately, this untoward happening was 
precipitated in some degree by Ae widely unpopular decision of 







^ . their majesties in happy mood 

andihowsthc ■" their carriage. It «as talen in the spring of 

Kingand Queen on their wap to anotherof their many visits to the Wembley Exhibition- 
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the Government to discontinue the coal subsidy which had been 
conceded five years previously. Never before had the com- 
merdal, industrial, and other activities of the nation been so 
completely disorganised. The strike involved very many 
different classes of workers, who, willy-nilly, were compelled to 
lay down tools. To counteract its devastating effect, and, 
thereby, to enable the country to “ carry on,” voluntary helpers 
come in their thousands from the professional and business 
ranks, and tackled the most unfamiliar and most incongruous 
tasks with a heartiness and determination which aroused the 



EMPIRE DAY AT V'EMBLEY 

The British Empire Exhibition of 1924 reopened in I 925 > and once agnin King George and 

Queen Mary shoM'ed deep interest in its affairs. In this photograph they are seen with 
Princess Mary during the Empire Day Service of Thanksgiving. 

admiration even of some of the strikers. Throughout the country 
the military were in readiness to safeguard the life and property 
of the few against tire ruthlessness of the many should Ae more 
revolutionary element stir the masses to violence. 

The situation increased in gra-^ty. Armoured cars and other 
military escorts were provided for the protection of vehicles 
conveying food and other necessities. In some quarters it was 
feared lest turbulence and even revolution might ensue, for the 
Soviet influence had been operating very strongly in Britain for a 
very considerable period of time ; but, happily, the danger passed 
by, and on May 12th the General Strike came to an end, though 
not until it had cost the country thousands upon thousands of 
pounds, and, in consequence of the economic upheaval it 
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produced, it left tlie misguided strikers worse off than they had 
been before. 


It is pleasant to turn to happier events. In die year under 
^rvey, definite measures were made to ensure a lasting peace. 
Tlie Locarno Conference was one in which all the representatives 
of the nations concerned met together with a genuine desire to 
forget the bitter past and to co-operate for the achievement of 



Tun KING OPENS KEN WOOD 

summer of 1925 a new beauty spot was added to tlie list of open spaces available to 
Londoners Ken V cod. Hampstead, was formally declared open to the public " for ever " 
y ng George. Notice the microphones, a novel touch at that time 


perinanent peace diroughout Europe. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the elimination of the 
more or less bellicose spirit wliich had prevailed at some previous 
gathcMgs, and the I^g, as a token of his appreciadon of 
v*'" j s services in this connecdon, awarded him a 

Kmgi^ood, and also appointed him a Knight of the Garter. 

in the midst of affairs of international importance. His Majesty’s 
e^ure was very limited ; but there were some few occasions 
State could be placed aside, and the King 
+K occasion was when His Majesty, together with 

toe Queen, visited a performance at the Alhambra ; but, even 
nWi, ^ greater than that of personal 

fo o *”1 Ptoceeds of the performance were to be given 

r) wortliy cause the Variety Artists’ Benevolent Fund. 






CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


1927 TO 1930 

W ITHIN the first week of 1927 a serious situation 
arose in Hankow. In order to protect British lives, 
the Government sent warships and troops to China. 
This subject was referred to in the King’s speech from thcTIirone, 
wheri, on February tst. His Majesty opened the third session of 
the sixth Parliament of his reign. After declaring his satisfaction 
because the League of Nations had been strengthened, and on 
account of Germany’s having entered into the League, His 
Majesty said ; 

Tlie continuation of civil war in China, and the anti-foreign, 
and particularly the anti-British agitation, by which it has been 
accompanied, have caused me grave anxiety. In consequence 
of what happened at Hankow and in other places, my Govern- 
ment must have felt it necessary to dispatch to the Far East a 
sufficient force to protect the lives of my British and Indian 
subjects against mob violence and armed attack. 

_ But I earnestly desire a peaceful settlement of the difficulties 
which have arisen, and my Government have caused proposals 
to be made to the Chinese authorities which should convinre 
public opinion in China, and throughout the world, that it is 
the desire of the British people to remove real grievances, to 
renew our treaties on an equitable basis, and to place our future 
relations with the Chinese people on a footing of friendsliip 
and goodwill. . . . My Government will maintain our traditional 
policy of non-interference in the internal affairs of China.” 

In the course of his speech, the King referred to “ encouraging 
signs of improvement in the state of trade and industry,” and he 
caressed the hope tliat “ this improvement would not be 
ffindered by industrial strife.” One of the leading Bills was the 
Trade Disputes ^d Trade Unions Bill, wisely designed to 
prevent any repetition of the disastrous events of the preceding 
year. This Bill made illegal “ any strike designed or calculated 
to coerce the Government, or to intimidate the Community, 
an nude it an offence to take part in such a strike, trade unionists 
wjio_ declined being protected.” Whatever short-sighted and 
have said at the time, this measure was for the 
S o a I, and reacted as much to the advantage of the workers 
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humanity and had contributed to the progress of his own pro- 
fession so appreciably by the introduction of the antiseptic 
system of bandaging. 

After this reception, Flis Majesty', the Queen, and the nation s 
best-loved little Princess, Princess Elizabeth, left Buckingham 
Palace for W^indsor. 


When Ireland had been admitted to full Dominion Status, 
certain changes in the King’s Title had become necessaty', imd 
a Royal Proclamation, announcing this new title, was published 
in the Westminster Gazette, on May i3tli. The title was now as 
follows : 

" George V, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and tire British Dominions beyond the Seas, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India.” It will be noted that the words 
“ Great Britain and Ireland ” had taken the place of “ the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

An important event of the year was the opening of the new 
Parliament Buildings, designed by Sir Edward Lutyens, at Delhi. 
These spendid buildings are enclosed in a circular colonnade, 
and the general effect is imposing in the extreme. Rather later 
in the year, Australia was much to the fore in the world’s news. 
It will be recalled that, during the famous tour of the Colonies 
and Dominions, undertaken by the King and Queen when Duke 
and Duchess of Coniwall and York, the King had, at Melbourne, 
opened Australia’s first Federal Parliament. Some years later, 
Canberra was selected as the capital. The new Parliament Buildings 
were officially declared open on May 9th, by the present Duke 
and Duchess of York, in the course of their tour of Australia and 
New Zealand, which had commenced on January 6th. 

During 1927, there were some notable achievements in the 
world of aviation, chief amongst which ranks the splendid per- 
formance of Captain Charles Lindbergh, who created a record, 
which amazed and thrilled the world, by his non-stop and solitary 
flight from New York to Paris, in his machine, “ Spirit of St 
Louis.” Upon the announcement of his triumph, this intrepid 
airman was raised to the rank of Colonel, whilst all manner of 
honours and distinctions were conferred upon him by ever)' 
air-rninded country, and, on May 31st, Colonel Lindbergh was 
received by the King at Buckingham Palace, when His Majesty 
gave him the Air Force Cross. Afterwards he was received by 
the Prince of Wales. On the day following Colonel Lindbergh’s 
safe arrival, the Royal Air Force’s experimental flight from 
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Cairo to the Cape terminated successfully and, later, a trial of 
London’s air defences was begun, wlrich lasted for a week, 
and aroused intense interest. In the autumn another aerial 
victory was secured for Britain, by Flight-Lieutenant Webster, 
wlio won the Schneider Trophy. 

An occurrence that rendered even stronger the bonds of mutual 
sympathy and good-will already existing between the British 
people and the French was the arrival in London of M. Doumergue, 
the French President, on an official visit to the King. A State 
dinner was given in his honour at Buckingham Palace, and he 
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liRLAKiXG run land speed record 

The late Parry Thomas js litre sUo^n n ir\ his car, ** Babs,” during the run on Pendine Sands, 
winch in. April, 1926, brought him the world** land speed record of 172 miles per hour. 
The c:«r was of htr, Thomas's own design 

bestowed the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour upon 
the Queen. Tliis distinguished guest gave a banquet to the IGng 
and Queen at the French Embassy. He also showed his respect 
for our soldiers who had fallen in the War by a visit to the 
Cenotaph and to the tomb of the Unknown Warrior. 

On June 23rd, the King and Queen opened the new Regent 
Street. This occasion was witnessed by vast crowds, who 
showed their appreciation as only a London crowd can. On 
the same day Their Majesties were present at the Centenary 
Celebrations at University College, London. 

Early in July the nation’s interest was aroused by the State 
visit to England of King Fuad, of Egypt, who was entertained 
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by King George and Queen Mary. Upon his arrival at Victoria 
Station he -was met by ]^ng George and members of the Cabinet, 
with full Royal honours. King Fuad was a guest at Buckingham 
Piilace for some days, after which, for about a month, he toured 
the country privately, and acquired much first-hand information 
with regard to our agricultural, industrial, and other activities, 
showing the keenest interest in every phase of English life. 
Tills was his first visit to England. An outstanding feature of 
the visit was the banquet which King Fuad gave to King George 
at the Egyptian Legation, Bute House. Egyptian dishes were 
prepared by Egyptian cheft, and Nubian serving-men, in striking 
livery, were in attendance. 


On July 24th, the Menin Gate Memorial was unveiled by 
Field-Marshal Lord Plumer. The King of the Belgians delivered 
an address, and representatives of the British, French, and Belgian 
Armies took part in the ceremony. TIus memorial is dedicated 
to the Armies of the British Empire which fought in the Ypres 
Salient from 1914 to 1918, “and to those of their dead who 
have not known a grave.” 

It was only consistent with their unvarying concern for the 
well-being of the less fortunate members of the community that, 
on the thirt}'-fourth anniversary of their wedding day, the King 
and Queen visited the East End, where dense crowds had 
gathered to give them a hearty and loyal welcome. Whilst here 
Their Majesties inspected the Railway Works at Stratford, to the 
immense satisfaction of all concerned. 

About the middle of July there was a Royal visit to Edinburgh, 
on the outskirts of which City the King and Queen inaugurated 
the Prestonfield Housing Scheme, which indicated a notable step 
towards the attainment of better conditions for workers. At 
Edinburgh an impressive ceremony was performed, the Prince 
of Wales officiating at the opening of Scotland’s War Memorial 
on the famous Castle Rock. 

Back in England, the King and Queen visited Liverpool, where 
the King, accompanied by Her Majesty, officiated at fhe opening 
of the new Gladstone Docks, an occasion followed, three days 
later, by a Garden Party at Buckingham Palace, for the entertain- 
ment of some thirteen thousand guests. 

During September, Their Majesties spent a short holiday at 
Balmoral, where they attended the Braemar Gathering, and where 
they received a visit from King Boris of Bulgaria. 

Having returned to London, the King gave an audience to 
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some members of the American Legion at Buckingham Palace, an, 
occasion characterised by its delightful informality. 

On October 24th the Royal Family suffered a further bereave- 
ment in the death, following an operation, of the Queen’s elder 
brother, the Marquess of Cambridge. The funeral took place in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

An event which made a strong appeal to the nation in general, 
and to His Majesty’s Jewish subjects in particular, was the 
creation of the Zionist State in Palestine. By this admirable 
measure, achieved largely through the exertions ot Sir Alfred 



THE GENERAL STRIKE 

The General Strike of ige6 war a thing tihich had had no precedent in our history, and 
'\ho*e ^viU probably never be ’seen again. Volunteers were recruited in tens o 
thousands, but their tasks were not light, as, in this picture of a volunteer bus-driver, the 
presence of the policeman and barbed mrc o\er the bonnet show. 

Mond, the Jews were again placed in possession of a land of 
their own. Than Palestine no countrj' could have been more 
suitable, for here most of the great events in Hebrew history had 
been enacted. 

Early in 1928 there were extensive floods in the Valley of 
the Thames. Many acres of land were under water, several feet 
deep in places. The situation increased daily in seriousness, 
and, ere the waters had finally subsided^ much loss and heavy 
damage had been inflicted; 
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There were, during this year, further outstanding triumphs 
achieved in man’s annihilation of distance. Bert Hinkler flew 
from England to Port Darwin, in Australia, in fifteen and a 
half days. Four flying-boats of the Royal Air Force, arriving in 
India, completed a flight that had covered nine thousand miles. 

At tlie end of January the sudden death of Earl Haig caused 
deep sorrow throughout the nation. The King’s grief upon 
receiving the news has been recorded. Earl Haig, founder of 
Poppy Day and the British Legion, was no less renowned in 



START OF " ROUND-ABOUT” TRAFHC 

The new system of gyratory traffic control being tested in Piccadilly Circus in July, 1926 
The system proved successful and “round-abouts bave been set up in most of the busj 
centres in big towns and on main arterial roads 

peace than in war, for, when the conflict was ended, he devoted 
himself assiduously to the welfare of ex-Servicemen. 

On March 13th, King AmanuUah and Queen Souriya of 
Afghanistan arrived in London, and in their honour the King 
gave a State Banquet at Buckingham Palace. The compliment 
was returned at the Afghan Legation. During his stay in England, 
King AmanuUah, who, with his Queen, was deeply enamoured 
of Western civilisation, was shown the British Fleet at Ports- 
mouth, and had a trip on a submarine, in every detail of which 
he manifested the keenest interest. 

In April the King attended that great event in the sporting 
world, the Cop Final at Wembley, and inspected the RoyH Tank 
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Corps at Lulworth Camp. Other public occasions at which the 
King, usually accompanied by the Queen, was present, were 
the Lawn Tennis Cup Championship Meeting at Wimbledon, the 
opening of the new buildings at University College, Nottingham, 
and that Oty’s famous Royal Show. 

On July i6th, the King, at Buckingham Palace, interviewed 
Delegates to the International Conference on Cancer, and showed 



.SHOOTING ON BARDON MOOR 

Setting out for a day’s shooting at Bolton Abbey, in VorUhire, where the King spent 
many an enjoj-able day. His Majesty 'vas an expert marksman 

the deepest interest in science’s latest methods of dealing with the 
world’s worst scourge. 

On the following day, aboard the Victory His Majesty 
inspected the new Australian cruisers at Portsmouth, an event 
followed shortly by a reception given to the Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman. Tliis visitor from Arabia was very pleased with what 
he saw of our country and its trade. 




SIR ALAN COBHAM ARRIVES HOME 

Sir Alan Cobhatn’s seaplane gliding dovsTi to alight on the Thame? in October, 1926, on bis aTrL^al 
home f^om hi* record flight to Australia and baeV Sir Alan nas one of the pioneers of long- 
distance 



DOMINION I'RF.MIVRS AT I'ORTTAND 
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In tile early autumn, the round of official engagements was 
varied by a brief period of respite, spent, as usuS, at Balmoral. 
It is interesting to note that while tliere the King and Queen, 
accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of York, saw their first 
“ talking picture.” At that time the “ talkies ” were a new 
innovation in cinematography. 

Returning to London, the King and Queen broke their journey 
at Newcastle, where hlis Majesty opened the new bridge that 
spans the Tyne. On November 6th, the King, accompanied by 
the Queen, opened the final Session of Parliament, and, in the 



CI-ERGYMEN IN PROCESSION 


Fv.ingelical clergymen jrnving at the door of Lambeth Palace after marching in processtoti 
trom Greycoat Place, Westminster, to protest against the proposed revision of the Prayer 
UooU in January, 1917. The Jlill to this end was ultimately rejected, thus ending a mtion- 

\Mde controversy* 


course of his speech, mentioned that his Ministers were doing 
their utmost to alleviate the distressed workers in the coal-mining 
areas, where for all too long conditions had been very adversd 
On the eleventh of this month, His Majesty, together with the 
Duke of York, attended the Armistice Day ceremony at the 
Cenotaph, and this ceremony, for the first time, was broadcast. 
From this date onwards the broadcasting of important events 
gradually became general. 
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On the evening preceding November zznd, there was issued 
a bulletin which announced that the King was suffering from a 
cold, with some fever, and that he was remaining in bed. That 
da)’. His Majesty should have officiated at certain public cere- 
monies ; but, in the circumstance, the Queen, rather than 
disappoint the officials and the public concerned, acted in his 
stead. 

The next bulletin informed a now anxious nation that His 
Majesty had spent a restless day, and there was some congesdon 
of the right lung. With the passing of the days, there was 



\ISIT OF FREXCII PRESIDENT 

Doumergue, the French President, dm mg with King George down Wilton Roitl 
leaving Victoria Station in May, 1927. He x>’as here, accompanied bv AI. Briand, the 
- French Imreign Mini’stcr, on a Stale usit. 

increasing cause for anxiety, the bulletins mentioning a highei 
temperature, together with pleurisy. 

On November 27th, although the news was rather less alarm- 
ing, there was an official announcement that a cruiser had been 
dispatched to Dar-es-Salaam, to convej’^ the Prince of Wales 
home with all expeditiousness. 

A few days later, awe-struck crowds ' assembled outside 
' Buckingham Palace, and millions of devoted subjects throughout 
the King’s entire realm, were informed that, although the 
infective process had diminished, there was a decline in the 
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strength of the heart. This bulletin was followed by another, 
stating that the otninous decline continued. . . . 

The Shadow seemed not far away. . . . 

However, on December 4th, there was some slight improve- 
ment, and a Privy Council was held at Buckingham Palace. His 
Majesty signed an Order in Council, whereby the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the Archbishop of Canter- 
burj', the Lord Chancellor, and the Prime Minister were appointed 
Counsellors of State to act in the emergency that had arisen. 



ROYAL VISIT TO CROYDON 

The King and Queen inspecting the new buildings and nards of the Croydon General 
Hospital in June, 1927. The hospital was enlarged to meet the demands of the rapldlv 
gTo\sing ^pulatlon of that area 

On December loth, the Prince of Wales reached home. The 
King, although very weak, was able to greet His Royal Highness. 

His Majesty’s condition, however, two days later, demanded 
an operation. The purulent fluid round the base of the infected 
lung had to be drained away. This operation was performed quite 
successfully, and was followed, later, by ray therapy treatment. 
After an interval of some days, the King’s progress was stated 
to be “ established on a firmer basis.” 

Relief was profound, and hope was exalted, but such optimism 
was short-lived. On December 27th, His Majesty sumsred a 
relapse. . . . 

Supplications for the King’s recovery were an important part 
of every religious service. 



THE KING AT GUARDS' PARADE 

One of the belt photographi of the King on horseback. It wai taken during the presentatjon of ntw 
colour! to the Royal Hone Guards and ist and 2nd Life Guards. 
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Meanwhile, the 
doctors were apply- 
ing the most effi- 
cacious methods 
known to modern 
medical science, 
and, on January the 
iith, a slight in- 
crease in strength 
was recorded. 

From that date His 
Majesty made a 
gradual, recovery, 
and, on February 
6th, he was fit to 
travel, by motor 
ambularice, _ to 
Bognor, the air or 
wHch, his medical 
advisers were ag- 
reed, would prove 
higUy beneficial. 
Crowds cheered 
liim on his way. 

At Bognor, tire 
King’s progress 
was noticeable day 
by day, and, by 
the second week in March, he was sufficiently improved to be 
wheeled into the beautiful grounds of Craigweil House, at whiclr 
residence he was staying. By the latter part of April, His Majesty 
was so far recovered tliat he was able to receive Major Seagrave, 
who, at Daytona Beach, had broken all previous speed records 
in an all-British car, and confer an honour upon him. On May 
15th the King returned to Windsor. Throughout his illness he 
had been nursed devotedly by the Queen, notwithstanding Her 
Majesty’s many responsibilities of State which, owing to the 
King’s condition, devolved upon her. Their Majesties returned 
to Buckingham Palace on July ist. A week later there was a 
Thanksgiving Service at Westminster Abbeys Towards the 
close of August the King and Queen went to Sandringham, an 
Ideal place for the restoration of health, and here His Majesty 
remained for several months. 


/ ' 
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THE QUrEK AT BALMOR*\L FETE 


rh:s smiling snapshot of the Queen, one of the happiest yet 
taken. secured during the Balmoral Castle Garden Fete. 
Queen Victoria was the first of the English Royal family to 
holida} at the Scottish “ country cottage/* 
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The Iving’s recovery occasioned world-wide rejoicing, and, 
as a thank-offering, " Audax ” presented 100,000 guineas to help 
the hospitals, 'fiie Thank-ofering Fund realised a total of 
£689,597. In varied degrees, the subjects of His Majesty showed 
their gratitude to the Giver of all Good because King George had 
been restored to them in health and strength. 


During 1929, the Labour Party had been returned to office, and 
confidence in Russia was re-established. Towards the end of 
December the Prince of Wales, deputising for the King, received 
the Russian Ambassador at St. Jameses Palace. 


The Christ- 
mas season of 
1929 had 
been spent 
by the entire 
EnglishRoyal 
Family at 
Sandringham 
The King’s 
recovery had 
been highly 
satisfactory, 
and, on 
January 20th, 
1930, he 
returned 
to London, 
where, at 
Buckingham 
Palace, he 
received 
Delegates 
to the Naval 
Conference. 
On the fol- 
lowing day 
he opened a 
Conference 
in the Royal 
Gallery of 
the House of 
Lords, in the 



WORLD’S GREATEST AIR-PORT 
The new control-tower at Croydon Aerodrome, after the old air-port 
of London had been rebuilt on the north side of the landing-field in 
J^ecemher, 1927# The old aerodrome was found to be too smnU for 
the growing demands of international air-routes. 
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course of wliich he uttered an impressive speech in a manner 
affording an eloquent commentary upon the excellent progress 
made towards health and strength. The King’s speech, together 
with the addresses of reply delivered by the Delegates, were 
broadcast throughout the world. The Conference being ended. 
His Majesty returned, for a short time, to Sandringham. 

In March the King and Queen visited the London Hospital, 
and, toward the close of the month, gave a Garden Party at 
Buckingham Palace in honour of the delegations of the Naval 
Conference. 



THAMES DISASTER IN LONDO.V 

Rescuers on wooden rafts punting their U’av down flooded Mestars I-ane in Bermondsejj 
after the Thames had burst its banks in January, 19x8. Fourteen people were trapped 
in bisement rooms and dro^NTied, an unexpected disaster ^hich appalled London 

Throughout the Empire much comment was aroused at this • 
time by the attitude towards the British Government, in India, of 
Gandhi, and this subject continued to occupy the public atten- 
tion for a considerable period of time. None the less, at a later 
date, when Gandhi paid a visit to England, he met with a genial 
reception. It is to the British public’s everlasting credit that it 
has an unfailing sense of humour, and that it does not take some 
would-be “ reformers ” quite so seriously as they take themselves 1 
April there occurred a happy event. Tlie twenty-first is 
Princess Elizabeth’s birthday, and this year marked its fourth 
commemoration. The country has taken Princess Elizabeth to 
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its heart, and when, on tliis particular anniversary, she appeared 
beyond the walls of Windsor Castle, loud and prolonged cheers 
greeted her, handkerchiefs were waved, and there were hearty 
cries of “ Many happy returns 1 ” 


The Labour Government signed trade agreements with Russia. 
On one bright morning, too, a German airship, the Graf 
'Zeppelin, flew over London. Truly, old animosities and old 
mistrusts were being eliminated ; but the incident did not meet 



IN MEMORY OF GENERAL BOOTH 

'I he l)ang-in-»late of General Booth, the bclo\cd leader of the Salvation Army, at Congre*! 
Hallin June, 1929. Bramwell Booth, brother of the present General, and son of the founder 
was mourned by his soldiers in every nation in the world 

with unanimous approval. There were too many memories of 
earlier visitations on the part of German aircraft. Yet, it was 
hoped, a new spirit of amity and co-operation had arisen, and was 
rapidly gaining ground. A significant gesture was made when, in 
May, the King received the Austrian Chancellor at Windsor. . . . 

On May jth Miss Amy Johnson set out upon her lone flight 
to Australia in her Puss Moth aeroplane. The world wished her 
good luck, but was inclined to be apprehensive. 

On May 6tb the King, for the first time since his illness, 
attended Newmarket Races. 






C.!.()iu;i- THh FAITHFUL 
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His Majesty’s 

activities 
became more 
numcrousand 
varied. There 
were the 
Courts of the 
season. There 
were nota- 
bilities to be 

received. 

There were 
operas and 
other musical 
and artistic 
functions that 
would derive 

incalculable 

benefit from 
the presence 

of the King 
and Queen. ■ 
In June there 
was a State 
visit from 
the King of 

Spain, folio w- 

PEAK OF VACUT-It/\CING SEASON ed shortl}' 

The King at Cowes Regatta, the pcaV of the British yacht-racing afterwafuS by 
season. A feature of the week is the race for the ** J** class vessels, anOtllCrRoy^l 
the big yachts, in uhich His Majesty's Britannia al\va}s competed. Yjgjf that of 

Prince and Princess Takamatsu, in whose honour Th^^ 
Majesties gave a dinner at Buckingham Palace. There was the 
King’s reception of the delegates to the Lambeth Conference, 
and other important occasions which must receive His Majesty s 
personal attention. 

To the King, not long since recovered from a serious illness, 
the call of the life-giving sea and its vast silences must have 
appealed very strongly in the midst of all the myriad offii^al 
obligations that had to be fulfilled in London, and we can imagine 
that His Majesty breathed a sigh of relief when, at the end or 
J^y, he stepped aboard the Britannia at Portsmouth with a fort- 
night’s holiday in front of him. In the course of that holiday the 
King’s yacht participated in a race at Cowes and won. 







THE ROYAl, SPORT OP SMI.ING 

H\9 Majesty aboard h\a f imous cutter Britannia, in which he sailed many a memorahle race. In spue of her old-fashioned hudd and nit, thin yacht was one of 

the most consistently successful at Cowes and elsewhere, except in very lljtht airs 
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Before August was far advanced His Majesty returned to 
Buckingham Palace, and there, on the 12th of this month, he 
received Miss Amy Johnson, the world’s heroine, and conferred 
the C.B.E. upon her. She had reached Port Darwin on May 24th. 

On August 22nd the nation received, with much pleasure, the 
news tliat Princess Elizabeth had a baby sister, the Princess 
Margaret Rose, who had been born at Glamis Castle on the 
jirevious evening. The King and Queen, at the time staying at 
Balmoral, proceeded thence to Glamis to see the Duchess of 
York and their new grandchild. 

On October 28th the King, for the first time since his illness, 
opened the new session of Parliament. He read his speech in 
“ firm, clear tones, in the presence of the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales and of a brilliant gathering.” His Majesty spoke sym- 
pathetically of the serious problems of unemployment, and stated 
that his Ministers would do their utmost to improve trade, both 
at home and abroad, so that industrial conditions might be 
alleviated. Furthermore, a commission would be appointed to 
enquire most carefully into the whole unemployment question, 
and to deal with unemployment insurance. Attention was to be 
paid to the improvement of agriculture. 



The JJrt/ann/a^ the King’s great >.icht, which has had a remarkable rjcmg career. In some 
condition* *he is still the f.i'test wiling vessel afioatt and each season she has added to her long 

list of Mctoric*. 




EXPLOSION IN IIOLBORN 

The road was torn up and a taxi-cab overturned when a gas-main exploded in Holbom 
December, 192S. Traffic had to be diverted and men \%orked day and night to repair the 

damage. 


the nation’s eye she was none the less well known and held m 
liigh esteem. Her passing aroused deep public sympathy with 
His Majesty and the other members of the Royal Family. 
funeral took place on January loth in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. 

The round of official obligations must continue, whatever 
family bereavements occur, and, two days after this solemn 
occasion, the King resumed his duties as King and Emperor by 
receiving some Indian Delegates to the Round Table Conference 
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GEORGE TriE 1-AlTHFUI. 

at Buckingham Palace. To some people it may seem strange that 
IVIahatma Gandhi, the Indian Nationalist, and a persistent 
opponent of British rule in India, should ever have been present 
at a Conference held at Buckingham Palace ; but such was the 
case. Furthermore, although the Mahatma himself believes in 
and practises passive resistance, there had been outbursts^ or 
Golence and even bloodshed on the part of some of the fanatical 
malcontents who, apparently, were “ inspired ” by his teaching, 
but ordinary fairness demands the admission that such measures 



EXPLORERS LEAVE FOR THE ANTARCTIC 
The Pobr exploration ship Discevrry II pasjing through Tower Bridge on her \v‘av to the 
Antarctic. Britain has contributed fteadily to the world’s lojo^vledgc of the Polar region* 
since the earliest days of sail. 

are abhorrent to Gandhi and that he vigorously condemned them. 
During his sojourn in England the Maliatina wore his simple 
native garb, whilst, in his diet, in which goats’ milk occupied an 
important place, he was as abstemious as when in India. Unfor- 
^ately, however, Gandhi’s influence has been definitely 
injurious to British interests in India, and particularly to our 
cotton trade, and that he was invited to London, and, above all, 
was included amongst the delegates privileged to meet the King- 
Emperor, "was a tribute to Britain’s forbearance and her genuine 
desire to understand the viewpoint of “ the other man,” even 
when that “ other man ” could hardly be reckoned amongst 
her champions and friends. 






CONVALESCING AT BOGNOR 

A >nulingBtettmg to the CTOwds that watched all daj for glimpse# of the King outside Craig««l HoUle^ 
where His Majesty went in 1919 to regain strength after hit illness. 
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During the year certain important speed records were 
achieved to England’s credit. Kaye Don’s speed-boat' record 
reached 107 m.p.h., although tliis was an unofficial trial, tlie 
official record, made by Commodore Gar Wood, being j m.p.h. 
less tlian Kaye Don’s. Captain Malcolm Campbell, in his famous 
Bluebird, achieved 246 m.p.h. at Daytona, and, on February zist, 
received a Knighdiood from the King, In the world of aviation, 
too, numerous records were broken, and the Schneider Trophy 
was won for England. In May there was striking evidence of an 
important way in which aviation can serve the country’s needs 
in peace just as much as in war, for, during the early days of that 
month, the first air mail arrived from Australia, landing safely 
at Croydon. Another notable achievement that aroused the 
admiration and appealed to the adventurous spirit of the world, 
was that of Professor Piccard, of Brussels, who, in a balloon, 
ascended to a height of nearly ten miles above the earth. The 
ascent, of course, was undertaken in the interests of science ; but 
to the world in general it savoured of some of the romantic 
stories of Jules Verne. 


Once again some anxiety arose on account of the King’s 
health. In early spring His Majesty caught a slight cold, and was 
obliged to remain in lus room at Windsor Castle. An attack of 



THE END OF THE KING'S CONVALESCENCE 
King George returning from Bognor after hit convalescence. The Empire’s relief at the 
end of the anxiety occasioned by His Majesty’s illneii was profound. Everyone looked 
forward to the day when he would again tale bis place in public affairs. 


AA 
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sub-acute broncliitis developed, and there seemed a possibility 
that the trouble might assume a more dangerous form.^ For- 
tunately, however, the worst was averted, and the JCing’s prcH 
gress, though slow, was quite satisfactory. At the end of April 
His Majesty was able to go out, for the first time after his illness. 

An interesting event occurred whilst the King was still con- 
fined to the house. This was the arrival of King Alfonso, who 
had come over from Spain on an official visit. In Alfonso’s own 
country, serious trouble had arisen. For a long time the 



THE KING’S MESSAGE 

The menage which King George wrote to the nation in July, 1929, m appreciation of the 
devotion shown universally throughout his illness. Those trjing days proved to the work 
how firmly His Majesty was enthroned in the hearts of his people 

, Republicans had been rising m power, and at length rather than 
provoke civil war the Spanish King suspended his kingship, and 
with other members of the Royal Family left the country. There 
was no virulent antagonism on the part of the Republicans, 
however, and the absolute safety of the Royal . Family was 
guaranteed. From that date onwards Spain had become increas- 
ingly Republican. The welcome accorded to King Alfonso in 
England was most enthusiastic, and it is probable that he foimd 
this a very pleasant change after the display of anti-Monarchical 
sentiments prevailing in the country where legally he still bad all 
the rights of a monarch. 

On May 3rd King George received Lord Irwin, and conferred 








AN EMPIRE’S THANKSGIVING 
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upon him the Knighthood of the Garter. On the 19th was held 
the first Court of tlie Season. Towards the close of the month 
His Majesty, accompanied by the Queen, attended the opera at 
Covent Garden. The nation read, with great satisfaction and 
profound relief, that tliere had been no recurrence of the bronchial 
trouble. 

June 3rd, the King’s birtliday, was celebrated by a visit to the 
Derby. As was his wont His Majesty conferred certain Birthday 
Honours, and also, in acknowledgment of the innumerable 



THE RETURN FROM WINDSOR 

His Majesty passing the Albert Memorial while driving through London on hta return from 
Windsor in July, 1929. Cheering crowds testify to the joy of Londoners at seeing their 
King once again restored to bcallb. 

messages of goodwill and congratulations, he wrote a reply which 
showed his heartfelt appreciation. A typical reply to the Lord 
Mayor of London, on the occasion of another birthday, read as 
follows : 

" Another anniversary of my birthday has been gladdened by 
the message of loyal and affectionate greeting wiiich you have 
conveyed from the citizens of London. 

“ As life goes on I more than ever appreciate these proofs of 
sympathy and goodwill, 'especially when coming from the great 
city which is the heart of the British race. With feelings of 
sincere gratitude, I thank you, my Lord Mayor. 

“ George, R.I.” 



GI ORGP THI- I'AJTJIM J. 
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giant airship at CARDINGTON 

I \ itw of the tail-end of the ill-fated airship, R. loi, at her mooring- 
post at Cardington in October, 1929. Exactly a year later the airship 
crashed in flames at Beauvais, France, on her maiden voyage. 


During this 
year Britain’s 
relations with 
Germany 
became 
increasingly 
friendl)^ The 
old wounds 
were healing 
under the 
ministry of 
the mutual 
desire for un- 
derstanding 
and co-opera- 
tion. In the 
highest of 
diplomatic 
circles, as well 
as deep down 
in the hearts 
of the people, 

there was “the 
willtopeace.” 
Peace was to 
more than 
negative, it 
mustbe some- 
thing infinite- 
ly greater and 


more positive than merely the absence of war. Even the sowers 
of dissent between nations were impressed when, on June 3rd, 
the King, at Buckingham Palace, received the German Chan- 
cellor and Foreign Minister. This official visit contributed 
tremendously towards the establishment of friendly feeling and 
mutual confidence. 


So the months went by. In August Their Majesties the King 
and Queen travelled North, to their Balmoral home. The day 
following their arrival, however, a fresh cause for anxiety beset 
them. The^ Duke of Gloucester was taken ill, and an operation 
for appendicitis had to be performed which, happily, proved 
quite successful. 
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Again, only two days lat 6 r, in response to an urgent message, 
His Majesty returned to Buckingham Palace. A grave political 
situation had arisen. There, in that great citadel of Empire, 
the King interviewed three of his chief Ministers of State— 
Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin, and Sir Herbert Samuel. When 
the urgent business of State had been discussed, the King 
returned, for a brief season, to the quietude of his Highland home. 

Shortly afterwards no secret was made of the fact that the 
financial situation of the country was serious. On August 21st 
and 22nd, the Cabinet discussed the pressing necessity of national 
economy. England seemed faced with bankruptcy. 

The King’s example, as ever, was splendid. To put the coimtry 
first had always been His Majesty’s practice. As we observed in 
an earlier chapter, during the darkest days of the War, he presented 
£100,000 to the National Exchequer. Now in this fresh erner- 
gency he voluntarily offered a reduction of £jo,ooo in his Civil 
List, whilst the Prince of Wales came forward wiA a contribution 
of £10,000 to the national funds. The Royal example was 
followed in numerous quarters. 

Upon His Majesty’s return to London the political situation 
again demanded his attention. Alterations were imperative. At 
Buckingham Palace the King interviewed Mr. MacDonald, and, 
from him, learnt all the facts of the situation. The following 
day the Labour Government resigned and Mr. MacDonald 
formed a National Government. 

The country’s financial position continued to occasion grave 
anxiety. Old values, old criteria, were in the balance. On 
September 20th the Cabinet suspended the gold standard. 
Finance, pr (7 tern, was in a state of panic. 

Yet throughout the general apprehensiveness and uncertainty 
that ensued, loyalty and devotion to the King remained imshaken. 
The fact that the King was the great friend of the nation, of 
every unit of that nation, was a truth that glowed and burned 
with a steadiness contrasting vividly against the darkening skies. 
When, after the inevitable Election, His Majesty was first seen in 
public, the acclamation that greeted him was deafening, and it 
was clear that, whatever troublous days might Ue ahead, the 
King and his people would stand together. 


England had not worries enough of her own in these 
trang times, India added considerably to the Government’s 
already onerous tasks and difficult problems. Seditious influences 
were actively at work. Mahatma Gandhi continued his policy of 
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antf resistance ’ which, interpreted in positive terms, meant 
trMfrm * P^°P^^oda. Apparently, even the magnanimous 
^ visit to England failed to 

onvert him from his anti-British attitude. He was again arrested. 
rrJ« sitaations had arisen which demanded both firm- 

Valera, President of the Irish Free State, 
etoed to pay Land Armuities to Britain. 

lonri ^ '^*^^®P^oytnunt problem in London and throughout the 

serious. There were demonstrations 
which, the unemployed believed, might have 
^ their favour. Their numbers swelled appal- 
-^ggratration of their grievance had 
r^Zf Government’s “ Economy ” Campaign, in which . 

■rone ^snefits were reduced, and, to crown all, there 

of the Means Test, which meant a most 

P ^ scrutiny of the indi'vidual and family 

resources ot the applicant ere th#* mrsef 



(■>,» urorc empittered and resentful sections ot 

me unemployed and the poUce were aU too frequent. The state 
ronrnp appeared to be declining rapidly from bad to 

satiflc of,, “°tigst the vast army of the imemployed were thou- 
tli«» v>i business men, many of whom possessed 

! s^olastic and technical qualifications. A darkly 

two a degrees were 

of course, lay in the country’s deplorable 
^ proportion of Britain’s and of the 
f foreign countries. What was needed 

^ commerce. The improve- 

of unemployment 

Said fT i of 'bourse. The ^g’s 

' fifnd^5n?oT ^^T^^one contained a forcefiil reference to tWs 
had hppn m economic recovery. After reference 

Conference at Ottawa, His 
emnfiiri that his Mimsters had received “ a clear and 

endorsing their &st measures for balancing 
designed fulW ^porvering Aem to pursue a policy 

andfo frnmp ni° confidence in our financial stability, 

Z ^ favourable balance of trade.” 

the recoverv ° the King’s personal and -vital concern for 
received e^bn ‘ f^‘“^^^®^rnent of the nation’s trade was 

desponlnT?nd“d;‘^^ quarter. Even the most 

« pendent and discouraged of his subjects were all, once 
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again, to face the future with a larger measure of courage and 
faith. 

As if symbolising tlie Monarch’s desire for the amelioration of 
the distress which afflicted so many thousands of Iris people, the 
King himself distributed the “ Royal Maundy ” in Westminster 
Abbey, This was the first time that a King had performed this 
charitable office in person for a century and a quarter. 

Quite early in the year the strain and stress indienable from the 
responsibilities of his office had so affected the Prime Minister’s 



THE PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL IN LONDON 

The Brazilian President driving with the Prince of Wales on his arrjval in London in July, 
1930 One of the most striking features of our economic revival has been the extension 
of trade betiveen Britain and Brazil. 

health that he was obliged to retire for a time to a nursing home. 
Whilst here he was the recipient of a_ visit from the ICing, and, 
upon his recovery, was received by His Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace. 


Whatever the problems the country was called upon to face 
there must he no short-sighted policy of isolation. Tbe spectacle 
of Britain wrapped about in her own anxieties as in a mourning 
shroud could hardly prove conducive to a trade revival with 
other countries 1 There must be no noticeable intermission in the 
exchange of official visits between the representatives of Britain 
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NEW AIR MAIL POST-BOX 

i osting the first packet in the new air mail poat-boi in the Strand 
in the suinmer of 1930. Striking evidence of progress during the 
reign ^^as the inauguration of aerial postal services to all parts of 
the globe. 


and of other 
lands. 
Amongst the 

notabilities 

who, . during 

this year, were 
received by 
the King and 
Queen in 
London were 
the Crown 
Prince of 
Ethiopia, the 
King and 
Queen of 
Belgium, and 
King Chris- 
t i a n and 
Queen Alex- 
andrine of 
Denmark. 
The visit of 
the Danish 

monarchs, 

however, was 
of a private 
character. 


In agreeable contrast to the economic stress and the tragedy of 
unemployment were certain outstanding events which showed 
that after all humankind was making excellent progress in sotKi 
e, Mr. MacDonald, being restored to 

_ 1 — ,*.>rTTnC 


directions. For instance, 


reaped respecting the payment of Germany’s debts which met 
with the approval of all concerned. At home the cotton strike 
Another significant occurrence which affected some 
milhons of His Majesty’s subjects was the union of the Methodist 
Churches. Henceforward Nonconformists were not to be divided 
c^ps, Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, and 
twee Methodists, but were to work and worship together 
banner of the all-encompassing Methodist Church. 

marked the official amalgamation of 
every branch of Methodism Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
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and Duchess of Y'^ork were present. Tlie occasion was one of 
deep religious fervour, of spiritual elation, and of intense good- 
"’sdll, whilst rousing eloquence characterised the addresses ot 
Methodism’s leading men. 


In times of shortage and anxiety the vast body of humankind, 
controlled by ascertained psychological laws, seeks relief through 
the medium of opiates, without wliicli, for the majority, existence 
would become intolerable. In an earlier age the chief opiate for 
a very large pro^iortion of the community had been alcohol, 
but during these recent years the Budget devised by Mr. Phihp 
Snowden, who, apparently, had no regard for the interests of the 
brewing industry, had rendered even the homely beverage 
termed ale — the cerevisia of the Romans — a luxury, so far as its 
^nsumption by the majority of working people was concerned. 
The public-house was superseded by the picture-house, where, 
even the most impecunious of mortals who, by hook or by crook, 
coidd acquire a few coppers, might escape from the tyranny of the 
drab, hard world, of reality, into a magic world of colour and 
romance, of thrilling adventure, of leisure and of wealth.^^ Un- 
fortunately, however, the tremendous popularity of the “pic- 
tures,” and, accompanying it, the substitution of broadcast music 



ENGLISHWOMAN’S FLYING FEAT 

iTL waving to the crowd, that thronged the London streets to greet her in An^st. 

930, on her return from her record solo flight to Australia. Tbisremains one of thegreate 
achievement! in the air br a woman 
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the usual orchestra, spelt hardship to thousands of 
whom niusicians and variety artists, a vast proportion of 
Whom were faced with destitution. 

soerLl i^ticturc, witir characteristic quickness to perceive die 
tL I- every section of the community. Their Majesties 

on attended a concert at the Albert Hall given 

afifn ^ Musicians* Benevolent Fund, and shortly 

anre^! '"'f ^ present at a Music Hall Command Perform- 

creaio c If Royal patronage could not help to 

artic(-c »u ' demand for the services of musicians and of variety 
carlo ’ ^ P*‘°spects of those hard-working members of a pre- 

n were dark indeed 1 

rconif.. ’^S s Christmas visit to Sandringham during 1933 
dehvo mention, because whilst here His Majesty 

whiVti*^*^ e — “from my home and from my heart” — 

tinn broadcast throughout the Empire. This happy inspira- 
messao-^^ repeated in 1934 and 193 j, and the King’s Christmas 
messages came to have a special significance. 


seem^^rt ? opening months of 1933, the peace of the world 
Chin-. j L ^rcatened by the disputes between Japan and 
’ by Japan’s withdrawal from the League of Nations. 



llicl in r-VlNG-IN-STATE OF I.ORD BIRKF.NHEAD 

pcrsotulftK-s o{ oul ' 1 ' Rtrlenhcad in Gra.'t Inn Chapel. One of the in 

^ Smith, who became Earl of Birlcnhcad 
ancellor of Easland, died lo October 1050 


inoit brilliant 
and Lord 
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KING’S MAUNDY MONEY 


'Ihc Kmg’( Almoner preparing the Maundy Monty in April H)V 
'Ihii mont) was first cointd in the reign of Charles II, and is a 
sursisal of the days when the monarch washed the feet of paupers 

and distributed mone) on the Thursday before “Easter. ClS-TCCl tnitt 

Britain would refrain from interference with the internal affairs of 
the Far East. 


When the Jap- 
anese troops 
marched into 
Manchuria, 

the possession 

of which was 
the bone of 

contention, 

some sections 
of the Press 
foresaw com- 
plications into 
which, unless 
the most care- 
ful diplomacy 
were e m - 
ployed. Great 
Britain would 
be drawn. 

Happily, how- 
ever, such 
diplomacy 
was exercised, 
and our coun- 
try did not 

reverse the ad- 
mirable policy 
stressed by the 
King in 1927, 
when he de- 
clared that 


• In Ireland there were some unfriendly gestures on the part ot 
reactionaries. At an election meeting in the Nortliern Free 
State shots were fired, whilst some short time afterwards the 
Irish Free State deleted the oath of allegiance. This step caused 
considerable alarm amongst some portions of the British public, 
where apparently there was a failure to appreciate tlie true 
qualities of the Irish temperament and to realise that after all a 
voluntary co-operation apart from legal bonds may mean an even 
deeper and more consistent loyalty. 

During this year there was the severance of Britain’s trade 
relations with Russia, whilst one of the most notable events was 
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the World’s Economic Conference. In many respects the 
country’s trade was reviving, and the once seenaingly insuperable 
difficulties in the way of a satisfactory settlement of the unemploy- 
ment problem were gradually yielding before determined and 
persistent effort. Training centres for the unemployed became 
a much appreciated innovation. 

Aviation made sensational progress. Four British airmen in 
Westland machines passed over the peak of Mount Everest at a 
height of 35,000 feet. An Italian flying officer created a speed 
record by attaining over 426 m.p.h. The conquest of the air, 
however, claimed its toll, and it was with deep regret that the 
world heard of the death of Bert Hinkler, the unassuming 
aviator who in 1928 had flown from England to Australia in 
fifteen and a half days, but had not troubled to draw public atten- 
tion to his achievement. Squadron-Leader Hinkler’s remains 
were discovered in the Apennines. 

Such were some of the most outstanding general events during 

It was in this year that the King was unable to visit the Royal 
Academy Commemorative Exhibidon owing to a slight cold, 
and the' Queen attended in his stead. It is stated that his inability 
to be present was very disappointing to His Majesty, for in the 
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Royal Academy and its objects King George had always taken the 
keenest interest. Some now famous painters owe their success 
in the world to the circumstance that the merits of their work 
came before the notice of the King. 

However, the cold that prevented His Majesty’s attendance on 
the occasion just mentioned did not develop into more serious 
complications, and soon afterwards the King was about again. 
In April he inspected the First Royal Scots Regiment. This 
Regiment had been formed exactly three decades ago, and, m 





, r. 
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CIANT AIR I.INER OXTIR I.OXDOX 

The giant a r hner Hannibal mating it> first passenger Ihght over London from Croydon, >n 
J ne 1931. One of the best-lnown air liners of Impenal Airnaiys, Hanmbnl is still »> 

regular use 

honour of the occasion. His Majesty dcli\-=rcd an address. Prin- 
Princess Royal), who is the Regiment’s 

and tViie^'Suj^’ ^ charming and apposite reply, 

Q.v trthday gathering was one not likely to be forgotten. 

accomnnnll^^t! at which the King was present, either alone or 
RovalTnnr the opening of the Fiftieth 

custom Olympia, the Derby (after which, as was his 

members of *^**’*^^t at Buckingham Palace to 

S^ust^thfla^Vr'tL^o South Africa 
> g t the foundation-stone of an extension of 




LANSBURY’S LIDO" IN HYDE PARK 




PEACE DEMONSTRATION IN LONDON 
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London University, the Royal Show at Derby, and the opening of 
^ Hall at Leeds. At Southampton the King performed 

A ceremony of the largest graving dock in the world. 

At Hammersmith he showed his sympathy with one of the oldest 
and most honoured of all benevolent organisations by openintr 
a new Freemasons’ Hall; ^ 

Distinguished visitors to London entertained by the King and 
Queen at Buckingham Palace were King Feisal of Iraq, and the 
King and Queen of Bulgaria, to whom London’s citizens accorded 
a hearty welcome, and whose sojourn within our shores was 



the 1931 POLITICAI. CRISIS 

1 I\e great crotYdt outiide Buckingham Palace to see the King on bii return from Scotland 
in .* uguBt (931. A political criiii had arisen, but it has resulted in the formation of the 
National Government and subsequent jears of proipentya 

regarded with genuine and kindly interest by the great British 
public. 


The events of 1934 are still too fresh in the minds of the vast 
majority of readers to require any detailed or prolonged descrip- 
tion here. 

The IGng during this year performed many important public 
ceremonies. The opening performance of the Royal Tournament 
at Olympia on May 17th was an occasion attended by Their 
Majesties the King and Queen, whilst on Empire Day they were 
received most enthusiastically at the Royal Air Force aerodrome 
at Bircham Newton. In June, as was their practice unless the 





THE ANTI-WAGE-CUT RALLY, 1931 
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permanent. The arrival of this Princess in London in September 
was hailed with delight hy tremendous crowds. During her 
visit Princess Maiina went to Balmoral, where she was the guest 
of the King and Queen. 

September a6th was a red-letter day in the annals of British 
shipbuilding, for on that date was launched the new Cunard- 
White Star Uner “ 3 34,” which, in size and magnificence, eclipsed 
even the famous Empress of Britain, a C.P.R. ship of 42,500 tons, 
and until now Britain’s most luxurious liner. This new liner, 
launched on the Clyde, was christened by Queen hfar}% being 
given Her Majesty’s own name. The ceremony, during which the 
Queen was accompanied by the King and the Prince of Wales, 
was witnessed by a vast and appreciative gathering. The ship- 
building trade of the Clyde had recovered much of its old 
prosperity, and there was much rejoicing. 

In the following month the King bestowed upon Prince George 
the Dukedom of Kent. Later His Majesty, together with the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, visited Mildenhall Aerodrome, 
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THE KING AT ALDERSHOT 

Kis Majesty inspecting the htest mechanised units of his Army at Aldershot in 1932 The 
mohiUty oi the Armv has progressed tremendously since the first tanVs \\cnt over the top 

in 191G. 

where they saw machines prepared in readiness for another aerial 
achievement — the aeroplane race to Ausiialu. 


The wedding of Princess Marina to Prince George, now 
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Duke of Kent, was an occasion of universal rejoicing. In his 
broadcast address at Christmas the King gave expression to his 
own and the Queen’s appreciation of the Empire’s enthusiastic 
interest in this Royal wedding, and of the heartfelt good wishes 
extended to the bridal pair by his people everywhere. 

Finally, the Silver Jubilee of Their Majesties had been 
anticipated for a long time, and efforts were made so that the 
celebrations should be worthy of the occasion. World-wide 
interest in this happy event increased rapidly and intensely. In 
July 1934 there was an official announcement to the effect that, 
to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of the King’s Accession in 1935. 
May^ 6th would be a Bank Holiday, and a service held at St. 
Paul s, at which the Royal Family and the Premiers of the Empire 
would attend. 

triumph of pageantry which Alay 1935 
saw is described, together with other events transpiring between 
then and the end of the reign, in the next chapter in this book. 



HOMELY SO\^REIGNS 

His late Majesty and the Queen were ever home-lovers m the best sense, and nothing pleased 
them better than to retire to the quietude of their various seats. Here they are seen spcdally 

posed in a comfortable room in Windsor Casde. 










CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE JUBILEE 

M onday, May 6th, 1935, “jubilee Day” and the first 
day of that great and never-to-be-forgotten Jubilee 
Week, dawned bright and clear, later carrying out its 
promise of the best weather possible for such an event. No 
umbrellas marred the scene of the King’s and Queen’s short 
journey to give thanks at St. Paul’s Cathedral, as had spoilt so 
many other functions of their reign ; all was sunshine and 
brilliance, a providential happening in that many of those who 
had crowded into London for this event were “camping 
out” in the parks, perhaps for several nights. The King’s 
thoughtfulness was shown at this time by his order that the Parks 



AT ST PAUL’S STEPS 

The procession of the Sovereigns to give thanks for their Silver Jubilee was simple 
and elegant, but to the masses who lined the route it was as glamorous as any longer 
and more colourful pageants. King George and his Queen arc seen above preparing 
to alight at St Paul’s for the TThanksgiving Service. 
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At the conclusion of the Thanksn^ ™ HOME 

BuckioRham Palace alone tmS Their Maiesties rewmea to 

had heard the service vi^cre th^ of cheenng sub|ccts, manv of whom 

shows rhe ^ '’’™"eh broadcasting loudspeakei^ This picture 

snows the procession returning along the Mall. 





INSIDE ST. PAUL’S 


Within London’s qrcat Cathedral was gathered a magnificent assemblage of notabilities to 
share with Their Majesties in giving praise to God for their safe deliverance through the 
past twenty-five years. The wonderful scene, lit by shafts of bright sunlight, is seen above. 
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THE JUBILEE 


should be kept 
open all night. 

Amazing 
scenes of enthu- 
siasm and spon- 
taneous affec- 
tion marked the 
whole of this 
glorious day, 
scenes such as 
we know up- 
lifted the hearts 
of King George 
and his Queen 
more than any 
other they had 
experienced. 
There is no need 
to describe in 
detail scenes so 
fresh — so indeli- 
bly imprinted — 
on the minds of 
any who formed 
part of that 
cheering multi- 
tude ; and those 
who could only 
see the pageant 
in their mind’s 
eye as they lis- 
tened-in to the 
broadcast des- 
criptions of it 
made from 
Temple Bar and 
St, Paul’s 
Cathedral will 
gain a better im- 
pression of the 
wonder of that 
day from the 
photographs il- 
lustrating this 
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JUBILEE DECOIUVTIONS 
ihc brilliant decoration which made London a 

nhotorrJinh^'V^'r^'fT”'’' C '935. 's to be seen in this 

P S P of Trafelgar Square, bedizened in paper chains, 
nags and coloured masts. 


chapter than 
from any pen- 
picture the 
most vivid 
writer could 
draw. At 
night, too, 
flood-hghting 
etched Lon- 
don’s chief 
buildings in a 
new silver 
tint, and Buc- 
k i n g h a m 
Palace, 
thrown up 
against the 
night by the 
lights, drew 
thousands 
upon thous- 
ands up the 
Mall, along 
Buckingham 
Palace Road, 
down Consti- 
tution Hill 
and Birdcage 
Walk and 
through the 


pi. r uiiuugn 

1 arks to torm a mass of surging humanity before it, such as those 
old stones had never before witnessed. Graciously the King and 
^ueen appeared, night after night in that Silver week, and some- 
imes several times a night, upon the balcony, in response to the 
ne\ er-endmg chant of “We want George ” ; while those far 

away, all over tlie world, received their Monarch’s thanks over 
me wireless ; 

people,” he said, “that 
rbf. , ^ j ^ thank you from tlie depth of our hearts for all 

oIt. ^ ^ with which this day and 

always you have surrounded us.” 

^'^d for the rest of the week London became a 
been. The chief streets were 
o ^ehlcuIa^ traffic by the immovable mass of sightseers 
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who had converged upon the W'est End to view the decorations 
which plaj^cd so great a part m the celebration. Oxford Street, 
Bond Street, Piccadilly Circus and other centres of attraction 
were filled with the cheering, singing and dancing crowds. 
Meanwhile, on the quiet hills and open downs of the country- 
side, the night of May 6th was made brilliant by the flashes of a 
chain of innumerable beacons, lighted by the ICing lumself 
when he pressed a button in Buckingham Palace at the close of 
his broadcast speech. 

During and after tlus week of joy, and in the weeks that 
followed. King George, though fatigue must have weighed 
heavy upon him, never failed to show himself to his people or 
to carry out the chief items in the programme that had been 
arranged for his Jubilee. In addition to the regular progresses 
which he and the Queen made in open carriages to north, south, 
east and west London, on successive Saturdays, beginnmg on 
May nth, the 
Royal car and 
carriage 
made several 
entirely un- 
expected ap- 
pearances in 
all parts of 
the Metropo- 
lis, where 
‘‘Jubilee 
teas” were 
held in the 
decora ted 
streets. 

Children ran 
beside the 
carriage, leapt 
upon the run- 
ning board of 
the car, and 
in a trice a 
street, per- 
haps deserted 

before, was LUDGATE HILL IN CHAINS 

filled with a Everywhere, throughout the Kingdom, in mean street and ' 

, • palatial avenue alike, the late King’s jubilant subjects dressed 

cnecring their homes and public buddings in bright colours. Ludgate 
crowd. Hill is hardly recognisable here in its Jubilee costume. 
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CHEERING CROWDS of Co"'!"" 

Solid masses of laughing, dancing and shouting “quare, were 

Jubilee .veek, and scenes such - 
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EMBANKMENT INVASION rest 

By day as ^c^cll as bv night — for Jubilee Monday ‘teas a Bank , flocked alot'^ 

of tbc wrek many folk seemed to have taken unofficial holiday—-^ „,nnv May 
I-ondon*8 central high\xays. Here xs Victoria Embankment on tna / 




START OF THE FIRST “PROGRESS” 

On May n , a Saturday, the King and Queen made the first of their four “progresses” through 
London and its suburbs, by driving through North London, and receiving the cheers of 

70,000 children rn rnutf. 
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quickly gathered at the cry “the King and Queen are coming!’ 

More solemn occasions were the state visits paid to^ the 
King by foreign ambassadors, and by the King’s visit to West- 
minster Hall to receive the addresses of Parliament. Only three 
events of tliis Jubilee year were not attended by His Majesty; 
these were the Jubilee celebrations of tlic London County 
Council, and Ascot (June 19th) both of wliich he was prevented 
from attending by a slight chill ; and the Cenotaph ceremony 
on the Day of Remembrance, against which his doctors, remem- 
bering his last illness, wisely advised. 

But at all the other events of jubilation the King was present. 
Though in his seventieth year and but recently recovered from 
an almost fatal illness, he appeared — apparently in good health, 
and certainly in the best of spirits — at the Trooping of the 
Colour on June 3rd (his seventieth birthday), and at the magm- 
ficent reviews of the Royal Air Force at Mildenliall (July 6th), 
the Armj’' at Aldershot (July 15th), and the Royal Navy at Spit- 

head (July 1 6th). These 
joyful occasions were 
brought to a fitting chmax 
on November 6th when 
tlie Duke of Gloucester, 
the last of King George’s 
sons still unmarried (with 
the exception of our bache- 
lor King), was married 
quietly, owing to the death 
of the bride’s fatlier, to 
Lady Alice Scott, daughter 
of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

Once again the people 
showed their affection for 




LIGHTS OF JUBILEE 
The floodlighting of famous buildings and 
memorials attracted vast crowds to the centre 
of London, and some spectacles of amazing 
beauty were seen. Typical of these sights 
IS the fine photograph above of the Victoria 
Nlemorial seen through the Palace gates 


the Royal Family, wheiL 
through the thronged 
streets, the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Gloucester made a 
procession to St. Pancras 
where they left for their 
honeymoon. Recalling the 
recent popular acclamation 
that had attended the vved- 
ding of the Duke of Kent 
and Princess Afarina, and 
with this further evidence 


IN THE GUILDHAEL 

One of the most impressive ceremonies that marked the Silver Jubilee was the reception 
accorded to the late Kmg and his Queen by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City 
of London at a ball held to commemorate the great occasion The scene in the Guildhall 

is pictured above. 
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bcforehiscyes the King 
must have felt more 
than a father’s jo}' at 
the popularity of his 
sons, and must have 
known that the Throne 
and Royal Family were 
safe for ever in the 
love of the people of 
his country and Em- 
pire, however other 
thrones and royal fa- 
milies were faring 
elsewhere in Europe. 

This chapter cannot 
conclude better than 
with words spoken hy 
King George to his 
peoples throughout 
the world on Christ- 
mas Day, 1935. They, 
sum up the triumphs 
of Jubilee, and are all 



JUBILEE CROWN PIECE 
T\\ent\-fivc only of the Jubilee Crown Pieces 
were struck to celebrate this memorable occasion. 
Sold for ^50 each, they were worth £a,ooo on the 
same day The photograph shows the crown 
piece contrasted with the tiny silver penny of 1902. 


the more hallowed that they were the last utterance our beloved 


King broadcast to the world. 


“How could I fail to note in all the rejoicing, not merely 
respect for the Throne, but a warm and gen6rous remembrance 
of the man himself who, may God help him, has been placed 


upon it. 

“It is this personal link between me and my people which I 
value more than I can say. It binds us together in all our common 
joys and sorrows, as when this year you showed your happiness 
in the marriage of my son, and your sympathy in the death of 
my beloved sister.” (Princess Victoria had died on December 5rd.) 
“I feel this link now as I speak to you. ... I add a heartfelt 
prayer that, wherever you are, God may bless and keep you 
always.” 


So spoke — for the last time — the Friend of the People. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THE LAST DAYS 

B efore the jubilee year came to a close, events in the 
political and economic spheres had occurred to cloud 
national rejoicing. These were due in the main to the 
war in Africa between the Abyssinians and the forces sent out 
in such vast numbers from Italy by Mussolini. Italy, transformed 
into an armed camp, transfigured by patriotic fire, became, in 
a sense, a menace to the peace of the world, and the fruitless 
debates at Geneva, with their continual postponements, gave 
a poor prospect of restraining the belligerents and augured 
ill if any recrudescence of the war-like spirit should arise. 

The French government managed to retain a very frail hold 
upon the people by postponing the economy “cuts” which the 
state of the national finances had made essential. In Germany 
fresh anti-Semitic demonstrations brokt; out, and a militarily 



THE NAVAL RE\aE\V 

A spraacular event of the Jubilee celebrations was the Royal Naval Reviesy liclU 
Jy'y i6 when the late King — knoven earlier as the Sailor Prince 
must have found himself m his element. Here the King’s yacht is seen steaming 
. I'ctsvcen the lines of the THeet. 
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THE KING AT MILDENHALL 

Mildenhall, a name comparatively new to most people, was in the news twice 
recently, first as the start of the great England-Australia air race, and next, as the 
scene of the late King’s review of the Royal Air Force on July 6. King George is 
seen above arriving at the aerodrome. 

educated people, having regained the Saar by peace, were 
tempted to look towards Danzig and Memel for fresh conquests. 

At home the situation in the mining areas became ever more 
acute, and a national strike in the collieries was mooted. As a 
foretaste of this possible disaster there was the heroic but fruitless 
demonstration of miners in South Wales, notably at Nine Point 
Colliery, who “stayed down” in the mine for several days. In 
the midst of this unnerving situation, a General Election took 
place on November 14th, preceded by a few days by a national 
ballot of the miners, who decided by a large majority to come 
out on strike in the new year if a large increase in wages was 
not conceded. 

At the Election, the National Government’s programme of 
widespread social reforms — ^in education, maternity care, and so 
forth — secured their return — ^with a more definitely Conservative 
tinge than ever, since such other leaders as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, his son Malcolm, and Sir Herbert Samuel were 
defeated at the polls. But no sooner had tlie new Parliament 
assembled than it was faced witli ever-increasing difficulties, 
arising mainly, as before, over the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, the 
institution of “sanctions” against Italy by the majority of League , 
powers, and the possibility of an oil embargo against the same 
country. Realising that the war would inevitably became general 
if the oil sanction was embarked upon, the British and French 
Governments set about devising some kind of peace plan as a 
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minimum for negotiations which might postpone the League’s 
decision. Their efforts ended with the Anglo-French Peace Plan, 
published shortly before Christmas, but the plan met with such 
a howl of protest from the so-called Pacifist Press — and finally 
witli more dignified but adverse comments from even the chief 
Conservative journals — that it had to be ignominiously dropped. 
With it went also Sir Samuel Floare, the Foreign Secretary, from 
whose conferences witli M. Laval, die French Premier, the plan 
had been born. Sir. Samuel resigned on December 19th. 



THE ARMY MARCHES PAST 

Some of His Majesty’s troops passing before their Sovereign during the Jubilee 
Review held at Rushmoor Arena on July ijth last. A portion of the vast crow 
which came to view the impressive display can be seen. 

All these events, together with the sad death of his beloved 
sister Victoria, could not but afford King George deep anxiety. 
When it seemed that the National Cabinet might be forced to 
resign as a result of Mr._Baldwin’s acceptance, as Prime hlinister, 
of full responsibility for the ill-fated Peace Plan, the King took an 
increased part in the discussions, and on December aodi received 
Mr. Baldwin and had a long consultation with him. The situation 
was saved, though with a loss of prestige on the part of the Prime 
Minister, and, before the appointment of Air. Anthony Eden, 
formerly Alinister for League Affairs, to the Foreign Secretary- 
-ship on December 25 rd, the King had retired to Sandringham 
to spend Christmas in the bosom of his family. In his Chrispnas 
message, part of which has already been quoted, he sent his 
truest Christmas wishes, and those of my dear wife, my children 
and grandchildren, who are with me to-day.” One grandchild 
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was not with him, however, for on October 9th, Princess Marina 
had given birtli to tlae infant Prince Edward, the first Royal baby 
to be born a Prince. He had been christened on November 20th. 

From that Sandringham party the King was, alas, never to 
return. Even on Christmas Eve, it had been rumoured that illness 
might prevent him from making his usual Christmas broadcast. 
This was not so, and his voice, though husky, was as strong 
and resonant as ever. He went to Church, took drives and rides 
in the grounds, rode on his pony with shooting parties, saw 
several films, and, to all intentions, as far as the public could 
judge, all was well with the Royal Family for several weeks. 

Then, on the night of Friday, January 17th, 1936, the message 
that His Majesty was suffering from bronchial catarrh, was made 
known to the world. This had been announced as “a cold” in 
many newspapers during the day, and the news, though it 
aroused sympathy, gave cause for no more anxiety among the 
people than the carefully-worded bulletin justified. It read : 

“The bronchial catarrh from which His Majesty the King is 
suffering is not severe, but there have appeared signs of cardiac 
weakness, which must be regarded with some disquiet.” It was 



DUKE OF GLOUCESTER’S ENGAGEMENT 
A delightful picture, taken at Sandringham, of the Duke of Gloucester and his 
fiancee, Lady Alice Scott, )ust after the announcement of their engagement, 
which gave King George so much pleasure. 
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admiral JELLICOE’S funeral 

tn itc victor of Jutland passing through the streets of London 

I at St Paul’s Cathedral. Admirals, British and foreign, 

watkcd by the gun-carriage, and the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, 
representing the King, followed the coffin on foot. 


signed by Sir Frederick Willans, Lord Dawson of Penn, and Sir 
Stanley Hewett. 

That anxious week-end, the saddest the nation had known 
since toe war, saw toe publication of further bulletins, but, even 
oi^ toe rnessages became more and more serious, the majority 
L ^ refused — or, perhaps, were unable — to 

oeneve that he would not recover. On Saturday, the i8th, the 
ollowing was published at lo.ij a.m. : “The anxiety expressed 
“M- "%ht persists ” ; and this at 3.30 p.m. : 

IS Majesty the King has had some hours of restful sleep. The 
weakness and the embarrassment of the circulation have 
• ® t y rricreased and give cause for anxiety.” This bulletin was 
r ^ doctor. Sir Maurice Cassidy, a famous heart 

with this evidence of what might be expected, 
terally incapable of believing that our beloved King, 
fotoi many vicissitudes and at least one almost 

hr>np«: could at this hour of need be taken from us. Our 

confirmed at 10 p.m., on Saturday, when a bulletin 
flnrtni-c ^h^ge,” and again on Sunday, the into, when the 

Maiechr ^ ^ ^ restless night. His 

Majesty the Kmg has maintained strength.” 
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At 7.15 p.m. on Sunday, tlie people were given a further 
modicum of hope : “His Majesty the King has passed a quiet 
day. There is no change in His Majesty’s condition.” 

The fatal day, Monday, January 20th, 1936, dawned on a 
world anxious but profoundly hopeful. Telegrams inquiring 
after the King’s health were pouring into the country, with 
messages from most of Europe’s rulers. Anxiety increased and 
hope faded as the day passed ; a serious look began to creep 
over the faces of the King’s subjects as they went about their 
business. At 3.30 p.m. the nation, the Empire and tlie world 
were prepared for the worst by tliis bulletin : “The condition 
of His Majesty tlie King shows diminisliing strength.” 

Wireless programmes ceased now, save for regular messages, 
sent out after each melancholy stroke of Big Ben, to the multitude 
of his waiting subjects. At 9.25 p.m. the last but one bulletin 
was announced. Drafted by the Queen, it read ; “The King’s 
life is moving peacefully towards its close.” In millions of homes, 
the joy went out of life ; the loudspeakers and headphones carried 
the news to every home ; and, thenceforward, at every quarter 
of an hour messages — repetitions of that last solemn sentence 
— ^were broadcast. In how many homes was the usual bedtime 
hour exceeded that fateful night, in how many were parties dis- 
banded and merriment checked 1 Hotels closed early,, diners and 
dancers dispersed — the King was dying : we must pray. 
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ITALY MOURNS AS NX'ELL 
Flags were half-masted everj-whete in 
London as soon as the news of the King’s 
death was known. Our picture shows the 
Italian flag at half-mast at the Italian 
Embassy, significant of the fact that, 
though anti-British feeling dominated Italy 
then, no reflection of it touched His 
late Majesty. 

It was at 12.15 a.m. on Tues- 
day morning that the last news 
came to the waiting millions 
through that medium of the 
wireless which had become so 
closely associated with the King’s 
own voice. It read : “Death 
came peacefully to the King 
at 11.55 to-night in the 

presence of Her Majesty die 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of York, the Princess 
Royal, and the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Kent.” 

An epoch was ended, a gen- 
eration came to its close. . . . 


Tears in every home, sad looks 
and hastily donned mourning 
greeted Tuesday morning. Con- 
versation in the trains bearing 
workers to their offices and 
shops, and in the streets, was 
stilled. For a whole day, people 
moved in a daze, unable to 
realise the terrible calamity that 
had befallen them and their 
Royal Family. Sympathy witli 
the Queen and the new King, 
Edward VIII, was ever}n.vhere 
most profoundly felt and deeply 
expressed. 

A h a s 1 1 1 y - a r r-a n g e d 
memorial service at St. Paul’s 



"BIG TOM” TOLLS 
While guns thundered, flags fluttered at 
half-mast, and the citizens were silent in 
sorrow, “Big Tom”, the bell of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, tolled for the dead King from 
S a.m. to 10 a ra. on the morning after 
his sudden passing. The bell-ringer 
at his post IS seen above. 
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THE GUARDS MOURN 
^rly on that same Tuesday morning, at 
Wellington Barracks, the Coldstream 
Ouards ^ colours 'were brought out 
draped in black in memory of a brave 
man and a Field-Marshal The colour- 
bearer and the guard are seen in this 
picture. 


Cathedral at midday was 
attended by perhaps the larg- 
est and most \aried congre- 
gation seen there for many a 
year. 

On die following day, when 
the Proclamation of the new 
King was made, the people’s 
faces were as grief-drawn as 
on that terrible night. They 
had lost something they could 
never replace — the finest Eng- 
lish gentleman of this or any 
odier age. 

Tributes arrived from all 
over the world. Here are 
extracts from diem : 

President Roosevelt (to 
the new King) : “It is with 
deep sorrow I learn of the 
death of His Majesty your 
father. I send you my pro- 
found sympathy and that of 
the people of die United 
States.” 

The ex-Kaiser (to Queen 
Marj’) : “I am deeply affected 
by the tragic loss you and the 
Royal Family have tO deplore. 

I beg you to accept the warm- 
est sympathy of Hermine, 
myself, and all the members 
of my House.” 

President Benes, of 


Chechoslovakia (to the new King) : “Will your Majesty in you 
great grief be so good as to accept the sympathy which come 
irom the very depth of my heart ?” 

M. Lebrun, French President (to the new King) : “Thi 
sentirnents that your august father showed to France, and thi 
^perishable remembrance of the glorious events which unde: 
mernory*’’ both people, will remain engraved in ou: 

F 4 Secretary-General of the League (to Mr. Anthon) 

enj . Deeply moved by the death of His Majesty Kin| 
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George V. I beg you to accept my respectful and heartfelt sym- 
pathy in my own name and that of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations.” 

Signor Mussolini (to Mr. Baldwin) : “The Italian people 
received with profound regret the news of the death of King 
George V and join with the deepest sympathy in the grief and 
mourning of the British people.” 

Mr. Savage, Labour Premier of New Zealand (in a state- 
ment); “NewZedand joins the test of the British Commonwealth 
in mourning the loss of a beloved monarch. No man of modern 
times has. so endeared himself to so many millions of people.” 

But the Throne remains, whatever may befall the man who 
is placed upon it ; the new King demands — and needs — our 
affection and loyalty as greatly as ever did his noble father. He 
may yet face as dark days as those of the War ; he may see a new 
world order ; he may experience revolutions in social life that 
we yet do not even dream of. In all liis doings and thoughts, 
he can, whatever may befall, rest assured of the implicit loyalty 
of every single member of die great Family of which he has 
become the Head. 

The King is Dead. Long Live The King. 



KING EDWARD Vin PROCLAIMED 
“The King is dead. Long live the King.” With these thne-honoured words the 
death of one king and the accession of another is always announced. Above 
is seen the Governor of the Tower of London reading the Proclamation of 
the Accession of King’ Edward VIII on Tower Hill. 



















coumry-folk, while behind walked theZyal 











THE KING AND SPORT 


K ing GEORGE the fifth, m his younger days, 
ranked amongst the very finest of sportsmen in the 
world, in quickness of judgment, endurance, and 
determination. In his last years he showed a keen interest in 
many sports, although, of course, the more strenuous 
recreations no longer were witlrin the range of liis participation. 
It may be that the secret of King George’s successful sports- 



THE ROVAL GOAT 

Men of the RoyJ Weld. rutiUcr* at T.dnorth «.th their mascot, a goat front the 
\\ indsor herd, presented to the regiment by the late King in May 1931 The goat taU. 
part in all ceremonial occasions 

manship is to be found in the care which, as is so necessary fnt " 
^1 u Realm, he took to protect his healtli, 

although he had been known to incur risks where the performance 
of a public duty is concerned, as was witnessed when, some fe'W 
years ago, he contracted a chill wliich resulted in a very serious 
illness. In all ways the King exercised moderation. Furthermore, 
wheAer at work or when taking liis recreation. His Majesty 
displayed a consistent cheerfulness and a coolness which 

dio 
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stood the test of cvciy emergency. Having regard for all these 
important factors it is not at all surprising that King George 
possessed in pre-eminent degree tltose qualities which make for 
sportmanship of the highest order. 

First let us survey, though in brief, the King’s achievements 
as a hunter of big game. 

Previous to the advent of European iiuntcrs, armed with 
lifles, vast areas m India were depopulated by man-eating tigers. 
He who slew a tiger rendered valuable service to humankind. 
The great striped cats are not to be tolerated beyond the confines 



THE TROOPING OF THE COLOURS 

lilt Mnjesty leavio^ BucVingbam PaUct for the annual ctremonv of the Trooping of the 
on Horiie Guards" Pande, With him arc the Prince of Wales and Crown Prince 
Chichibu of Japan 

of the natuie preserve or the zoological gardens. Even to-day, 
despite tl e endeavours of Europeans and natives to cope with 
the menace, the destruction of human life by tigers is very large. 
One mar.-eatev which infested the neighbourhood of the station 
in Nami Tal, in the Eastern Himala)'as, prowled about within a 
radius of twenty miles, and accounted on an average for some 
eighty human beings every year. 

Amongst the most distinguished of tiger-hunters, in prowess 
and daring, must be placed the late King George, who, when 
Prince of Wales, killed his first tiger at Jaipur. At a rather later 
date, at Hyderabad, the Prince, in the course of a single day’s 
shooting, secured two tigers and a splendid leopard. On another 

EE 
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occasion the King created a fine record for a day’s shooting by 
securing five tigers, a rhinoceros, and a hog-deer. A very fine 
tiger, shot by the Royal sportsman, may be seen in the Leicester 
Museum. As observed previously, in the Nadonal Museum of 
Wales IS another specimen of Velis tigris, a splendid male, which 
fell before the King’s gun in Nepal. On one occasion, whilst in 
the Nepal jungle, the Royal partv secured a bag of thirty-nine 
tigers, and, of this number, no fewer than twenty-four were shot 
by the King. 




ON HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE 

inipcctlon it the ceremonv of Trooping the Colour! on Horir 
nra e in 1932 Hi! Mijeity held the honorary rant of Colonel of the Guardi 

The King, whilst in India, also engaged in pig-sticking, a 
pursuit not without its own peculiar dangers. The Indian wild 
oar, at ba)-, or in any other manner provoked to fury, is a most 
tormidablc opponent. Its lower tusks, which project about 
t ^ rcc inches from the jaws, have edges as sharp as razors, forming 
weapons capable ot ripping open a horse at a single stroke. A 
charging boar can be checked only by death. 

1C King also shot not only tigers, panthers, bears, and 
r iinoccroses, but also lions, including the Asiatic hon, a species 
V men, were n not for the protection afforded bv Indian Princes, 
V.OU d be extinct, its numbers having been reduced, not 
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only by hunters, but by the instinctive antagonism of tlie tiger, 
which animal, in combat, has proved to be the stronger. 

Wliilst spealdng of lions we may note another aspect of Ling 
George’s reputation as a sportsman, wliich illustrates very 
fully his love of fair play. A well-authenticated story is told to 
the effect that a certain Maharaja, who, in order to keep the race 
of Asiatic lions alive, had some nearly full-grown specimens 
living in capdvity, and that, wliilst visiting this Indian potentate, 
the King, then Prince of Wales, together with some members ot 
his staff, went to look at those handsome animals. To then 



RETURN FROM OTT.W'A CONFERENCE 
Ministcri from the Otuva Conference arming at Southampton in the S S. 
oj Britain, in .-\uguit 103a ^ From left to right . Mr J H Thomas, -Mr. S. Baldwin 
Mr. X Chamberlain, Sir John Gilmour 

astonishment they found that a live goat had been placed in 
lions enclosure, and the unfortunate animal was fighting 
desperately for its life. The Prince of Wales, distressed by fh® 
spectacle, declared that it was intolerable, and that somehow the 
plucky goat must be rescued from its enemies. Naturally, the 
task was a difficult one, but at length it was acliicved by means 
of a lasso, although not until the goat had been attacked witii 
bloodthirsty fury by one of the lions, which, in sheer desperation. 
It had charged at and bowled over. However, the goat was 
• safety, and, save for a slight cut, was uninjured. At 

--the Prince s special request, the animal was “ pensioned ” fo^ 
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life, and, as an acknowledgment of its courage, a silver collar 
was placed around its neck. 

In Ceylon the King shot sambar deer and buffalo. Sambar 
stags arc extremely shy and retiring animals, often resorting to 
the highest elevations of wooded mountains. 

In Canada gigantic moose and beats fell before the King’s rifle. 
The Royal sportsman, according to report, there witnessed the 
curious practice of decoying the moose with a birch-bark pipe, 
which is one of the most effectual methods of getting this highly 
suspicious and swift-footed animal within range. 



MEMORIAL SERVICE AT CENOTAPH 


The Kinj and Queen on their way to the Cenotaph, in November 1932, for the annua) 
Scr\ice of Remembrance The «cene m Whitehall during this ceremony i9 still one of the 
molt impressu’c m world aP'.iirs 

A certain sportsman once remarked to Lord Northcliffe that, 
to a man who enjoys shooung, there is nothing in the world 
better than a sight of King George with a gun at his shoulder. 
“ I have seen him do tilings that most shots would give their 
last cent to achieve,” that sportsman stated. 

The King, as Prince of Wales, whilst in Australia, shot 
kangaroo and quail, whilst wild-fowl of many kinds, both abroad 
and at home, have afforded him ample sport. During one of his 
Indian visits the King brought down to his gun two hundred 
and seven out of one thousand and ninety sand-grouse, birds 
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which are remarkable for their extremely rapid flight, iionie- 
timcs whole flocks of sand-grouse visit England, and occasion- 
ally they escape the most alert of gunners throughout the whole 
of their sojourn ; so wan* and so swift of wing are the)'. 

Some years ago, whilst on a visit to the Earl and Countess of 
Powis, at Powis Castle, W'clshpool, the King established records 
that will always be remembered amongst sportsmen. On one 
occasion His hlajestv had four dead birds in the air at once 
Describino; the incident, an e\'c-witncss stated that employing 
one barrel, he killed a bird sixty ) ards above the ground, t nd ere 
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TliE KIXC AT THE CEXOTA^H 

King George and his people stand to attention for the Two Minutes’ Silence at th^ 
Cenotaph, at clercn o’clock on XoTcrnber ii, 1032. ’I'h’S tribure to ou** glorious ea 
obi-rreJ all over the Empire. 

the first bird was ten varcls from tlic ground, he had again 
changed his gun, fired, and killed." 

The King’s skill with his gun amongst the grouse, partridges, 
and pheasants is too well known to require any detailed dcscrip_ 
don. First-class shooting is obtainable on the Royal estates ot 
Sandringham, Windsor, and Balmoral, and on the estates ot t le 
Duke of Devonshire in Wharfedale, the Mackintosh of Mackin- 
tosh at Moy HaU, and the Earl of Iveagh at Elveden, to which the 
King made annual visits. 

Largest of all living British wild animals is tire red deer, apt } 
designated “ lie monarch of tlic glen,” and it is one of the wariest 
of all the denizens of forest and hillside, being wondrously acute 
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A ROYAI. MICROPHONE 

A final poltih for the microphone before icnding it to Bclfait to 
be used by the King at the opening of the ne^ Ulster Parliament 
building. This ceremony he performed in 1033 


both in sight 
and in hear- 
ing. To stalk 
the red deer in 
the Scottish 
Highlands is 
an under- 
taking that 
demands the 
possession ot 
a sound phy- 
sique, inc.x- 
hausdble pa- 
tience, a quick 

e)'e, and abso- 
lute prompti- 
tude of judg- 
ment. It IS 
because His 
Majesty was 

endowed so 
richly with 
these qualifi- 
cations that 

he achteved 
such marked 
success with 
the rifle when 
stalking the 
red deer of 
the Balmoral 


corries. Some superb stags have fallen before the King s 
rifle on many occasions. In the Balmoral corries, some 
years ago. His Majesty recorded a week’s “ bag " comprising no 
fewer than thirteen of the twenty-two stags which fell to the - 
rifles, and the number included one stag weighing nearly twent\ 
stone, a record specimen. 

King George was a keen angler. It is reported that, on one 
occasion, he said : “ I love a gun ; but I am never quite so happy 
as when I am fishing the pools of the Dee, with a long day 
before me.” 


Throughout a long period of his reign His late Majesty paid 
an annual visit in the spring to Abergeldie, the beloved Higlfland 
home .of Queen Victoria, there to fish in the deep pools of the 



•n,o Kins and Queen nrt.ving m the.r 



ANTI-NAZI DEMONSTRATION 
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R(.)val prcbcivcs. It is reported that, usually, on such occasions, 
he had with liim only one companion, and that the anglers made 
their headquarters at a small house situated near the Castle. 

There is an amusing stoiy told about the King (when Prince 
of Wales) whilst fishing on the Tweed. It appears that a very 
capable and enthusiastic giilic was appointed to attend the Royal 
angler. This was the first time such an honout had been con- 
ferred upon the Highlandei, and his anxiet) to avoid even the 
slightest breach of etiquette was evident. He succeeded well — 
extremely well — until a certain critical situation aiosc. Then he 
failed, ingloriously. His Royal master was fishing a deep pool 
where very good sport might be expected. At length, a fine 
salmon could be seen. As a rule the Prince flung his line with 
gieat adroitness ; but on this occasion he made a short cast. 
The salmon, in consequence, daited away at full speed, a silver 
streak of swiftness. Now the giUie, who was an rrdent fisherman 
long before he had become an attendant upon the Heir to tire 
Throne, simply could not contain himself Forgetting all 
etiquette, even all ordinary politeness, he touched the Prince on 
the arm and cried indignantly • 
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EXAMINING THE CODEX SINAITICUS 


100,000 was the price at which Great Britain bought from the Soviet Government the 
Codex Sin.utKU'., one of the oldest versions known of the Old Testaments Here are expett^ 
examining the work on its arrival at the British Museum 


“ If feesh in that dom fule wav aeain, mon, ve’il best gang 
hame ! ” 

It IS said tliat tlie Hing preferred an eighteen-foot split-cane, 
steel-centred rod, rather than the greenheart so much in favour 
amongst Dee fishermen. Most of his fish were taken with 
the fly. His Majesty knew the technicalities of angling from 
A to Z. Report has it that on one occasion the King was so 
keen on judging the merits of a new form of tackle, wliich had 
been sent to St. James’s Palace, that he actually left a /ei'e'f, then 
being held, in' order to gratify his sportsman’s curiosity. 

As a yachtsman King George earned a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Perhaps we find an echo of His Majesty’s earlier ambition 
to pursue a naval career in the interest and intense pleasure that 
yachting afforded him. 

It has been said that the King’s visit to Cowes, where he 
banqueted with sailor-men, was his one real holiday in the year ! 
On one occasion, during the Royal London Yacht Club’s Regatta 
^ Cowes, the day was spoilt by heavy showers of rain ; but King 
George s enthusiasm was by no means damped by “ the beating 
fu^llade that poured from louring clouds.” Clad in sou’-westcr 
and oilskins, he impressed all onlookers as being the open-air 
enthusiast //; ewc/sts, and his cheery smile was a splendid antidote 





THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE 

Ecciuie ofiti commanding island site froniing Trafalgar Square, more than usual '“'"Ih 

«-as aroused over the bmid.nq of the Union of South Alrica’l new home in London This photof P 
Shota, the crowd welcoming the King as he amved to open the magniBcent edifice m I9ja 
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lo tlic depressing influence of the weather. He was as happy and 
content as any man could be, for he was aboard the hnlamiia, and 
she was playing her part right wortiiily in the race for big yachts. 

Yachting is not the sport of the majority, and the King’s 
catholicity of taste was shown by the genuine interest he took 
in the games dear to the heart of the general public. He 
attended cricket and football matches, and lacrosse and hockey 
matches at Lord’s and Queen’s respectively, and was often an 
enthusiastic onlooker at the lawn-tennis tournaments at Wimble- 
don. His challenge cups, given in open competition, have 
proved a stimulus to many ambitious players in various branches 
of sport. With regard to tennis it is interesting to note that this 
game, invented under the name of sphairistike, and mtroduced 
by Its inventor. Major Wingfield, w’^as the successor to archery 
and croquet. 

The King, 

when Prince ■ . 

of Wales, fre- . I m jK 

qucntly played » •'I"; 

it on the' . ' ' g! 
courts atBuc- ; « 11:^ 

kingham and i-— if— ^ — T 
St. James’s 
Palaces. 

When, 
within recent 
years, at the 
Rugby Inter- 
national, Scot- 
ia n d beat 
England by 
seventeen 
points to nine 
at Twicken- 
ham, the King 
showedhis ap- 
preciation of 
good losers 
by shaking 
h^ds with 

every member after opening south Africa house 

of tile English graceful dcsipi of the building is seen c^'cn in this small section 

^ "hole is constructed as far as possible of South African material. 

^ In the picture Queen Mary is entering her carnage after accom- 

Bad iuck, pan>ing the King to the openin ». 
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captain, but a 
first-clas s 

game ! ” His 
Majesty is 
reported to 
have. said. 

It was at 
this particular 
match that an 

au tograph- 

fiend had to 
be forcibly 
held back lest 
his "ardour 
should exceed 
his regard for 
etiquette, and 
entering the 
Royalstand he 
should r e - 
quest thcKing 
to give him 
the Royal sig- 
nature. 

NXOien the 


ARRmNG FOR THE OLYMPIA TOURNAMENT great COnteStS 

'the Kmg and Queen alighting from their car for the 1954 ha VC taJeCU 
>crj»on of tne famoui annual Naval and Militar)’ Tournament plaCC at 
King George’s interest in this event was cipccially great because of jt CSO 

his cxtcnihe technical l:no>\lcdKc of the Services ^ ^ 5 . , ;j 

safely be said 

that there was never any more appreciative spectator than His 

Majesty. ' a at 

The opening ceremony of the Civil Service Sports Ground 
Chiswick was attended by the King and the Duke of York (wIk^ 
as the President of the Civil Service Sports Council, revive 
His Majesty) and a great gathering of leading sports 
and sportsmen and -women. The magnificent ground, whic 
cost thirty thousand pounds, is thirty acres in extent, ^ 
includes three cricket squares, a Rugby pitch, four Association 
football pitches, two hockey pitches, a running track, and twenty 
seven tennis courts. After the opening ceremony the King ^ 
the Duke of York watched some of the various matches taking 
place on the new ground. , 

Cricket, no less than football, had the King’s interest an 



riding in the park. _ 

A s„nc which 
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support. !Many arc the contests he witnessed, amongst the 
number being one of the famous Test Matches between England 
and Austialta, within quite recent ycais. Had the details of His 
Majesty’s conversation with J. W. H. T. Douglas, the English 
captain, been repotted in full, the newspapers containing 
them would have achieved a phenomenal sale, for the subject 
under discussion was the respective prospects of the opposing 
teams ! 

Swimming also enjoyed the King’s patronage. During His 
Majesty’s earlier days he was a capable swimmer. Indeed, on 
one occasion, when cruising the world in the Bncchatite, a 
bluejacket fell overboard, and Prince George (as he then was) 
immediately dived after him, successfully supporting him until 
help arrived. 

In 1893 the King, then Duke of York, became President of tlic 
Life-Saving Society, and his letters of encouragement and 
congratulation to the members of that Society have been frequent 
The public displays v'hich His Majesty attended are too numerous 
to mention, the first being so long ago as 1896 at the West 
India Docks. 



CNGAGED 


A photograph of Prince George of Lnglmd and Princess Marina of Greece shortly after 
the announcement that tlicy ^\ere engaged The nc\\s was made public ^^hllst Prince Gco’^ge 
\Yas on holuin\ in Vugo^hvH, where the I’nnccss also was sta\ing. 


THE KING AND WORK 

K ing GHORGE was a friend of all who lead the 

His Majesty, for his own part, was a confirmed believ e 
in the excellence and virtue of hard work, a ^ 
personal example gave the lie direct to the idea t a 
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LAUNCHING OFvTHE OC/iTEiV 

'I'hi* mammoth Ciinard liner may ncll be said to have made history even man/ 

for the financial crisis of 1931 caused constructional work to be entirely iuspen to 

months — a most unusual happening. The Ring and Queen are seen on ie P 
the right of this -picture 

entertained in some ill-informed quarters — that a monarch s 
IS a life of ease. . . , o far 

As a matter of fact His Majesty's leisure was lirruted , 

greater extent than is that of very many of his subjects. __ 

ship necessarily entails heavy responsibilities, and such 
sibilities necessitate that there must be strict adherence to me 
Even when at Balmoral, one of the most sequestered 
Highlands, the King was not wholly free from the ^airs n ^ 
Telephone and telegram kept His Majesty in unfailing touc i 
official matters in London which demanded his attention. 
in some respects, quite as much “ tied ” as any City man, who 
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JO lo hib ofikc cvc 
routine as well as a 
The way to deal 
[he day early, and, 
commencing the cl 
example of His Ma 
aeo about the Ki: 


AFTER THE OPENING OE PARLIAMENT 
The cold ond \er) foggj’ weather of Korember 193+ made it '^P” J^I^,•c^tics "'ft 

State coach for the histone ecremom of opening Parliament, a artcing ana)' f'''”" 

ohltged to tracel hr car. Tliev arc shown here in their State rob 

Ulc llou<e of 1 ords 

All that concerns the wcllaic of ^yorkclS of .'■^^f^jpbeing 
and description was of interest to His IMajesty. is 

and comfoit had his very serious attention. vJt ^ j^faiestv 
abundant evidence. For instance, some years ago erected 
witnessed the opening of a small block t>f dwelhng-no^s ^ 
for w’orking men and their families. He was keenl) 

In his opinion, however, there was something study 

fully aware that for the most part working men j^j^tion. 
economy, and that coal and other fuel arc a cons js 

Furthermore, housework is wearying, espccialiv . (Ires 

much to be done and only one pair of hands to do it- 



LONG LIVE THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM' 

A stmll 'iction oni^ of the immense sea of people who Hocked to the Procession rootc to witneas'ihe 
Duke and DocJiess of Kent returning from Westmmstcr Abfcc>. Such a crowd a« the above bau not 
been seen outside Buckingham Palace since the ilaj* of the Ariru§t*Ct 
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use up twice as much fuel and entail twice as much labour as one. 

The ICing was of the opinion that If a single fireplace con 

made to serr’-c two rooms— the sitting-room and the 

this would be a great improvement. It was an 

does not seem to have occurred to anyone else in all the long y 

that architects have been planning and builders . 

building ; but it occurred to the King, and, real^ing i s p 

bilities, he worked the idea out very carefully. The . 

highly satisfactory, and His Majesty patented 

One writer, describing the invention, states that the ar g 

ment, placed of course in the wall that separates the two room 

requiring to be heated, is worked by means of an easily ^ 

lever which, when the fire is no longer required in the-one ’ 

swings the grate, with its blazing coals, into the , 

where it is required.” How great a saving of time, 

fuel this device proved to be is familiar to all having expe 


of the building world. 

There was a rumour that during the General Strike ^9 , 

Majesty would har'^c-elccted to take steps that might have a I 
the balance and reconciled both the strikers and those 
whom they were on strike, but that he was in some v . 

vented fiom putting lus wish into effect. One does not o 
truth there may have been in the mmour, kut it is 
at all times, and on all occasions, workers of every m • 
His Majesty’s sincere wishes for their well-being, happiness, . 
prosperity. In the King the miners, like all other sections o 
community, had a true sympathiser who was deeply 
when conditions are hard and life a bitter stru^le. ^ 

quite recent years Their Majesties the King and Queen ga 
donation of seven hundred and fifty pounds towards t e re 
of the unfortunate colliers of the Rhondda Valley, where a 
time there were 250,000 unemployed. . . 1 

At an earlier date (July 9th, 1912) the IGng and Queen 
the famous Silverwood Colliery, Yorkshire, where they 
taken on a tour of inspection, conducted by managers 
officials. Many of the important engineering and other j 

the colliery were pointed out, and Their Majesties 
intently to a vivid account of some of the problems o 
mining as described by one of the guides in response to 
Royal enquir3^ Silverwood is very well provided for m 
measures, and this circumstance was noted with evident satis 
tion by the Royal visitors. 

Another memorable occasion was the opening of the 
of the Royal Albert Dock, which ceremony was performe y 












THE MARRIAGE REGISTER 

Seldom “an register even ot Westminster Abbey have received so tiniiv distinguished names on one page as m ronne< tion with the 
^widding ot Vrmce George ol England and Princess Manna of, Greece Representatives ot nearly all the Royalties m Europe were 

present, m addition to distinguished statesmen 
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Their Majesties King George and Queen Mary. One of the most 
charming of incidents was provided when the King shook hands 
with Thomas Vine, the na\'V}' ganger on construction of the new 
dock. Thomas Vine was a typical British woikman of the best 
type, and the King, quick to appreciatehis sterling qualities, smiled 
benignantly upon him and expressed the hope that he was well. 

Every branch of industry attracted the attention of the King. 
Their Majesties received a great ovation as they drove through 
the crowded East End streets of London to Beckton, there to 
open a new coal-handling plant belonging to the Gas, Light, and 



- THE MOST POPULAR MARRIAGE OE THE CENTURY 


A splendid picture, talvcn from Buckingham Palace itself, of the return from Westminster 
Abbey of the newly matned Duke and Duchess of Kent. The throng which 'vatched 
-the procession was beyond numbering and many millions of cnihuMasts listened in their 
homes to the broadcast of the service. The King's coach is foremost m the certhge 

Coke Company, at the largest and oldest gas works in the world, 
and providing employment for some nineteen thousand men. In 
these works the Royal visitors saw an immense holder, having a 
capacity of eight million cubic feet. The new plant which they 
inspected enabled coal to be dealt with at the rate of two thousand 
tons per hour, and provided special facilities for the unloading of 
the Company’s own coal-ships. After opening tliis new plant the 
King and Queen went to East Ham, there to inspect the Com- 
pany’s extensive sports ground, which furnishes the multitudinous 
workmen witlt means of recreation. 
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How deep was the King’s regard for all that pertains to the 
progress and prosperity of the Empire was shown in many ways, 
not the least of which was the keen interest he manifested in the 
Industrial Exhibitions that were organised from time to time. 
The appeal that the W^embley Exhibitions made to His hlajesty 
and to the Queen, as to other members of the Royal Famih% was 
frequently commented upon in the Press. Both the King and the 
Queen often expressed their admiration of the evidences Oi 
our Empire’s vast enterprise and the amaxing wealth and varieU 
of its products. Their admiration was based upon wide and 
intimate knowledge. 

A friend of the writer, who saw tlie King at close quarters 
during one of the Wembley gatherings, said : “ His Majestt 
looks at everything with the greatest interest. If he does not knmv 
anything about some feature that specially appeals to him he 
enquires and finds out. He fiqds all that is done beneath the sun, 
every art, every trade, every form of useful human activity, m 
absorbing interest. Notliing escapes his notice however small 
or however incidental it may seem to less analytical and pene- 
trating minds. The pleasure which His Majesty’s special notice 
gives those to whom he addresses his remarks is delightful to 
behold.” In the bad old days Icings all too often kept thernselves 
aloof from the interests and activities of tlieir subjects, witli the 
result that there were frequent very deplorable misunderstandings 
and a lack of mutual sj’mpathy and mutual confidence. 

Every movement directed towards the betterment of humanit) , 
spiritually, morally, and materially, had the King’s wholehearted ■ 
support and encouragement. His Majesty opened institu- 
tions for the amelioration of human suffering, he helper 
organisations for social improvement in a very practical way as 
well as by the moral influence of his personal interest in them anc 
in theirwork. He encouraged those who seek to achieve succes*! 
and prosperity, yet never failed to extend his kindly sympathy to 
the many who have failed. Someone has spoken of King George 
as “ the least censorious man in the world.” His vast knowledge 
of the world and of human nature did much towards placing 
him amongst the staunchest friends of all who fall and falter b} 
the way. He was an ally of the true Social Reformer. 

The Reverend William Lax, the eminent Nonconformist 
missioner and reformer of the East End, has given a delightful 
account of an interview with the King at Bucltingham Palace in 
the earl}' post-War days. In the course of this conversation His 
Majesty enquired as to the welfare of his people at Poplar. The 
Mayor rephed that they were getting on excellently, that- the 
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King’s visit to them was greatly appreciated, and that tlrey were 
rejoicing because the War was over. His Alajesty was glad to 
hear of their festivities, and asked Mr. Lax to convey his 
wishes to everyone in his borough. The King then enquire 
what was the particular message that the Methodist Church had to, 
give the world to-day. The Mayor, somewhat taken by surprise, 
replied that this was a rather comprehensive quesdon, but le 
would say the hlethodist Church’s message was ; “ Honour a 
men, love the brotherhood, fear God, honour the King. T ip 
King, towards the close of the interview, expressed thc^hoiie 
that the hlayor’s good work would prosper, and added, ^ 
that my people everywhere will find joy in the service they render 
to the community. That should be our great aim, Mr. Maj or- • 

To describe the multifarious activities and enterprises in 
which the King showed throughout his active life a 
and living interest would require a book in itself. Neither do vc 
by any means exhaust the list when we mention that a never-t»> c- 
forgotten event in the world of medical science was that *■ j 
King’s reception at Buckingham Palace of a hundred doctors an 
other men of science, representing twenty-eight nations. J ^ 
object of this assemblage was the celebration of the publication 
of William Harvey’s work on the circulation of the blood. 

In the course of the King’s repl)’ to an address by Sir J° 
Rose Bradford, President of the Royal College of Physicians, is 
Majesty said : 

“ The importance and value of William Hanley’s work canno 
be exaggerated. In an age when physiological knowledge was in 
state of darkness and chaos, he laid the essential foundation or 
tlic science of physiology by demonstrating not only the fact o 
the circulation, but the manner in which it took place. . • • 

“ We may proudly note that Harvey, in his threefold capaci ) 
as successful physician in private practice, as physician to • 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and as an eminent student and • 
gator, foreshadowed what is now and has long been characters 
of British physiology — a combination of research with mcdi ^ 
and surgical practice, allied with generous devotion to 
service of the poor in the public hospitals.” 

Again, on an occasion ^ways to be remembered in the , 
of intellectual advancement. His hlajesty the King, accompanic^ 
by the Queen, opened the new University at Bristol, and 
in an address by Lord Haldane, the Chancellor, much tn- 

^ A full account of the interview appears in Lax of Poplar, by b'™ 
self -(The Epworth Press). 
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interested them concerning the higher educational movements 
of the dar. The King also showed, by personal interest in all 
pertrdning to education, how sincerely he be ieved that oppor- 
tunities for scholastic achievement should be available to all, 
and that he appreciated the paramount importance of systematic 
and progressive instruction in everything that makes for the 
cnlightcrmcnt of hrmankind. 


Municipal, no less than other modern det clopmcnts, engage .1 
Mis IMajesty’s attention, and in this connection wc cannot do better 
than recall the occasion, seme years ago, when I.iverpool’s great 
water scheme in North Wales was completed. At the opening 
ceremony the King in the course of his speech said : 

“ We can sec for ourselves how the genius of man has trans- 
formed the valley cf a mountain stream and its tributaries into a 
lake of more than a thousand acres, capable of yielding between 
lifiy and sixty million gallons of water a day through an aqueduct 
nearly seventy miles in length to IJvcrpool, supplying them 
with that inestimable ble.«sing, an abundance of pure water, . . • 
ou all will, I know, join with me in paying a tribute to those 



ri.A>jNiNo THE KING'S jtrRn.rn home ^ 

A rtrirjntm memento of the Jubilee will be a hou.e jtreiented to the Kmf hy tiu- 

Hotden' Allocution ard built ona lUcin S-itrev preienled bv Loid ticJlib- - 
h.micl' choie the final dciifn, and Mr. IWroiford Manhall, tlic succeiitul a'c.iitc' 
u »ho»n here Vittb the phu 
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who were the 
promoters of 
the scheme, 
to the en- 
who 
and 
the 

work, not 
forgetting 
the men of 
mind and 
muscle to 
whose la- 
bours this 
magnifi cent 
undertaking 
is a striking 
testimony.” 

Another 
department 
of activity 
which a 1 - 


.MAKING JUBILKE .MUGS 

An open compeutton held to secure a imtable design and* shape 
for the Jubilee mugs and beaVers made in milhoni by the Spode 
affriculture Pottery Worls, Stoke-on-Trent. Mr. T. Hassall, the successful 
* ^ ’ designer, is here shown cxammmg the mugs with one of the cirh 

and many are at the nctorv 

the occasions 

on which he showed his great enthusiasm foi the scientific 
cultivation of the land and the improvement of lii'cstock. The 
King performed the opening ceremony at many of the leading 
agricultural establishments in Great Britain, Ireland, and in 
the Overseas Colonies. Representative bodies of farmers have 
been entertained by the King at Sandiingham, and His Majesty 
moved in the midst of his agricultural guests, conversing with 
them upon the subjects concerned most intimately with their 
welfare, and in which he, personally, was deeply interested. The 
King was concerned with all pertaining to the advancement of 
horticulture, also, as his presence at the Royal Horticultural 
Show has amply attested. 


ways aroused 
His Majesty’s 
sympatheti c 
in teres t is 


gineers 

designed 

e.Kecuted 



AMERICA AND BRITAIN’S KING 

U PON the death of King Edward the Seventh profwnd 
emotion was felt throughout America. The // 

York correspondent stated that “ no rnonarc i 
had a stronger grip over American public sentiment. -.■yr r... 
to this country more than a generation ago as Prmcc ^ ^ 

was never forgotten. His tact and charm of P“®^ llinnmed 
lasting impression, of which no Englishman j vounfi 

in the United States can be long unaware. What I . J 
Prince sowed the King reaped. During lus reign, 
people felt that they knew him as intimately, and were ' . j f. 

him as intimately, as the people of the European coun r 

he visited so often. They admired his qualities as a 
ideals, his kingship, and the success of ^ 

New York Sun declared that Britain’s late Kang a 

strong power for good, a mainstay of the peace o “ P- ’ ^ 
preventer of nuschief in England, a steady friend of the 
people.” Throughout America the Press gave 
similar sentiments. Whatever unfriendly of 

lingered in relation to the English monarchy from t e ^ . 
George III, King Edward’s great-grandfather, were compi 
dispelled and forgotten since Edward the^ Seventh, as 
Wales, had stood, bareheaded, in reverential awe, at the o 

Washington. America 

Happily, the harmony now long established between 

and England has increased and not diminished. It 
deepens from more to more. Within recent years there a 
ample proof of this statement. . . qjj. 

During October 1927 a party of American Legionar^s, ^ 
sisting of some two hundred and twenty members, p^^m 
to London. They were invited to a reception at 
Palace, followed by a luncheon at the Guildhall. The 
of the party was aroused to concert-pitcli by the gracious wc 
given them by the King and Queen. The usual formalities 
set aside, and the occasion was delightful in every rr:^„ 

recorded that one of the Legionaries had expected to nncl 
George wearing a crown on his head, and was greatly 
to meet His Majesty bareheaded. Apparently some of out tri 

<(68 




AT THE NOW TAMILIAR n T 1 ' 

The British Industries Fair has now become so lar»c that it is licld in three sections, of^ 
OU*mpi.i is the chief. It is nescr ioO'big,-howcscr,-for Queen Mary to show * 

stand during her Olympia visit. In I9't4 it is rstimated that she walVcd a total of o 
1935, when this picture was taken, nearly six. 
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from across the Atlantic must have entertained story-hook ideas 
upon the subject of Royalty’s way of receiving guests ' 

One of the American visitors who had fought m the Gteat 
War was Lieutenant Frank Schoblc. He had lost his siglit during 
a bombardment at Verdun, and was personally conducted by the 
Queen to shake hands with the King, and he enjoyed also the 
honour and privilege of a short conversation with Their Majesties 
When we consider the free and easy attitude that prevailed in 
the American and Colonial Armies between officers and those of 
other ranks, we are not at all surprised that the American 
Legionaries so thoroughly appreciated the absence of the usual 
ceremonial etiquette. Apropos of the unconventionalifv of the 
Colonial Troops during the War, Captain Thompson relates an 



THE JUBILEE MEDAL 

Tv?o special medals, on sale to the public at Jubilee time, were strucit m Urge numbers 
at the Ro)aI Mint The medals differ in size and price, but their dcsigni are the same 
Ob\ erse md reverse sides are iho'vn m this picture. 


amusing incident. On one occasion an Australian Colonel 
paraded his men and addressed them. as follows : “Boys, the 
British General is coming to inspect us. Wliile he is liere don’t 
call me Alf, and for God’s sake don’t spit ! ” Equally free and 
easy was the attitude between officers and men amongst the 
American troops. 

However, we must not digress 

Legionaire Schoble reported later that the King talked to him 
just as if His Majesty and he were friends. “ A kindlier man you 
could not meet,” he declared emphatically. “ The kindly 
graciousness of the King and Queen is the most beautiful 
impression of my tour with my comrades in this great pilgrim- 
age,” he added. 

Another Legionary stated that when he sailed for the United 
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SANDRINGHAM AND ITS LAKE 


This unusual vie\s’ of the King’s beautiful country* home, 
the scene of his happiest moments — and of his death-^ 
shows Its delightful settuig, standing high abo\c the placid 
waters of the lake in the grounds 


States he 
would carry 
back an ex- 
p e r i c n c c 
“ such as must 
be the envy of 
all American 
citizens.” 

One result 
of the Ameri- 
can Legion- 
aries’ visit to 
London, and 

particularly to 
Buckingham 

Palace, was 
that the bond 
of union be- 
tween Ameri- 
ca and Britain, , 
already strong 
was rendered 
even stronger, 
and everyone 
who was 
present at the 
Guildhall re- 
ception went 
away feeling 
that the two 

sacrifice 


countries wliich strove so valiantly and with such great s 
during the War could, and must, achieve even greater things o^ 
the progress of the world in the peace which had been s 
hardly won. 

A well-known American citizen, the late Mr. Edwin Vi a 'W, 
who once occupied die Presidency of the Schenectady Railva^ 
Company, when asked to give his opinion upon the real atntu - 
of the average American citizen towards the English monarcni^^ 
system, rephed to the effect that, looking back as far as he 
able (and he had lived in the United States since early boyhoo J, 
Americans had always entertained tiie deepest regard for Bntam * 
King, and he had never doubted tiiat in time of emergency they 
would come eagerly to Britain’s aid. Mr. Walker remarked, also, 
that everj^thing relating to King George published in die 
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American newspapers was read with the greatest avidity. He, for 
his own part, Imcw of a native-born American who, during the 
years of King George’s reign, had made a vast and comprehensive 
collection of newspaper reports, magazine articles, and other 
printed matter dealing with our Monarch’s life and activities, 
and tliis collection was amongst its owner’s most cherished 
possessions. " He guards it most carefully,” Mr. Walker said, 
“ and although more than one ambitious journalist has tried to 
persuade him to loan it, even at a good figure, he flatly and 
persistently refuses, being afraid lest it should be appropriated, 
or otherwise 'accidentally misplaced,’ and he should never see 
It again.” From tlie same source we learn that a certain com- 
mercial magnate of New York, at a public dinner, declaied he 
would gladly give a million dollars for the privilege of an 


interview 
with IGng 
George. 

Everyone 
who visited 
Wembley on 
a certain mo- 
mentous oc- 
c a s i on re- 
members the 
sensation 
caused when 
an . American 
visitor ap- 
proached the 
King, and, 
extending a 
hand, c x - 
claimed : 

“Shake 
hands. Your 
Majesty ! ” 

As to the 
propriety of 
the act opin- 
ions differed, 
hlany people 
were inclined 



CRAlGWEIL INTERIOR 


to look upon 
such an un- 


This picture shows the beautilul lumishing, m.ignificentl}' 
can-eef, ot a bedroom m Craigiveil House, where His late 
Jlajesty recovered from his serious illness in 1929. 
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conventional mode of procedure as constitating an 
good taste. Some others realised tliat, ^ though etiquette had be^ 
Ltraged, no doubt the stranger had the best of “tftiUons and t 
free and easy ways of Americans differ conspicuously from our own 
more rigid conceptions of polite behaviour. At any ra , , 

dent wfs commerned upon by the Press, not Je 

length and breadtli of the British Isles, but also throi^hou Jh 
En|ush-speaking world. There was «t’%^.®°"^^gtcement up 
one point — the graciousness shown by His Majesty in p 
eating the stranger’s expression of goodwill. 



THE KING’S TEMPORARY HOME residence 

For a short while in 1935 the late King and Queen M^ 
at Compton Place, Eastbourne, seen above, where they 

quiet for the strenuous labours of the Silver Jubilee. 

However, when, a few days later, an Englishman, 
tlie example of the American, forced his way through the . jjJ 
and, in a loud voice, urged the King to “shahe hands, P 
sentiment -was uniformly and definitely opposed to 
presumptuousness, and when another man acted in the 
outrageous manner, the onlookers protested. Someone sho > 
angrily, “ Leave the King alone 1 ” whilst another 
the police to intervene. His Majesty, after a moment’s hesi a > 
shook hands with the first intruder, but ignored the ° 
obtrusive individual. The comments of the Press on the ro 
ing day were scathing in the extreme. One important newspap i 
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for example, spoke of “another attempt by two presumptuous 
and misguided visitors to trespass upon His Majesty’s good 
nature and forbearance.” Most other leading organs of public 
opinion contained references to this deplorable incident, written 
in a strain of strong disapproval. 

Tire dismissal of all ceremony on the part of the American 
visitor assuredly was less indefensible tlian the same action on 
the part of the English intruders, for Englishmen are versed in 
English traditions “from their youth up.” 



WINDSOR CASTLE 


This general view gnci a >cr) good idea of the famous 'Ro^’a! castle’s layout, though the 
largest group of buildings is not showTi. The celebrated Si George’s Chapel is prominent 
on the right, and the photograph itself was talcn from Tower Street. 

The tragic death of President Wilson recalled vividly to the 
people of England, and particularly to the people of London, 
the Presidential visit to tlris country some few years earlier. The 
tremendous welcome given to President Wilson, that uncom- 
promising champion of peace, when, riding with King George, 
he left Charirig Cross, was remembered everj’where tliroughout 
the land, and the recollection of this visit tended to accentuate 
the profound i egret with which die news of the President’.'- 
death was received. Upon his return to America after visidng 
England, President Wilson was reported as having said that he 
had no idea that any man could have been honoured with a 
reception sucli as tlie King and Queen and the great English 
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people gave to liim, and that he could never forget it. Neither 
could he ever forget the toucliing tokens of kindness and sincere 
goodwill that were shown to him throughout his visit wherever 
he went. 


Much amusement was aroused throughout the world, some 
few years ago, by the utterances of “ Big Bill ” Thompson, Mayor 
of Chicago, who, strangely enough, sought to free his country- 
men from Enghsh influences. King George in particular appears 
to have been the butt of “ Big Bill’s ” impolite remarks, and he 
expressed an ambition to “ bust King George on the snoot ! ” 
One may well believe that at tliis piece of delectable and unparal- 
leled vulgarity. His Majesty must have been convulsed with 
laughter. Another part of “ Big Bill’s ” objective was to “ drive 
King George out of liis city ” by eliminating from the school- 
■ children’s history books their supposedly pro-British tendencies. 

' Mr. Thompson, however, seems to have lacked a sense of 
humour. 

He certainly appears to have overlooked the fact that he 
represented the sentiments of no one save himself and a very 
inconsiderable minority, presumably suffering from an acute 
attack of Anglophobia. That the anti-King Georgists’ attitude 
met with no sympathy on the part of the vast majority was 



... lurvjiK HlCI- 

paisagc uicd lo lead intn wai nightly tolled, and from which a itett 

g 10 mto Wmd.or lor«t. The .l,tue in the loreground !. of Queen 
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evident by the heavy defeat of the Thompson candidates, in 
spite of the attempts to intimidate the voters by methods for 
which Chicago has become notorious.” Sound common-sense, 
not hysterical fanaticism, is an inalienable characteristic of the 
average American citizen, to whom, not unnaturally, this anti- 
British, and-Georgist furore did not commend itself as being 
either intelligent or admirable. 

Apart from a very few exceptions (barely enough to prove 
the proverbial rale) of the “ Big Bill ” kind, diere cannot be 



TWO OF THE BALMORAL ANIMALS 
The Balmoral animals, a number of hfclikc replicas of the present and past denizens of the 
ne.ghbouring forests, art an amazing adornment of the Castle grounds They ^ 

wild s.irring scenery in which the building is set, and of the great 'port which or 
landlords u'cd to have. 


any possible doubt that the vast majority of the American 
people are sincere friends of Britain. This fact is evidenced 
by the ever increasing number of visitors from the U.S A. to 
England and vice versa ; and die firmer and closer die friend- 
ship between these two great nations grows, the better, not 
only for them, but for the whole world. 

The visit to America, a few years ago, of our new King, then 
Prince of Wales, contributed no small quota to the cementing 
of that friendship. 












SANDRINGHAM HOUSE FROM THE AIR 




THE KING’S HOMES AND ESTATES 

B ALiVroRAL CASTLE, built in Scotch baronial style, was 
me King’s holiday home, to which he resorted for respite 
from the public and official duties which were a necessary 
part of Jus supreme office throughout the greater portion of the 
}ear. It is in truth "a haunt of ancient peace,” and quite aptlv 






SANDRINGHAM HOUSE FROM THE LAKE 
Tlic original home of Mr. Spencer Cowper'j day waj pulled down when King Edward 
J'owght the cjtate, and the present exceedingly fine mansion was erected to the designs of 
Ivimbert Its rich red, creeper-clad brjcl.\vork harmonises admirably v/ith the surroundings. 

has been described as one of the most beautifully situated palatial 
country residences in the world. 

Concerning it. Queen Victoria wrote in her Jownal, ” It is a 
pretty little castle in the old Scottish style. There is h picturesque 
tower and garden in front, with a high wooded hill. There is a 
nice little hall with a billiard-room, next to it is tlic dining-room. 
Upstairs, immediately to the right, is our sitting-room, a fine, 
large room ; then our bedroom, opening into it a little dressing- 
room which is Albert’s. Opposite, down a few steps, arc the 
children’s and Miss Hildyaid’s three rooms. The ladies lived 
below and the gentlemen upstairs. After lunch wc walked out 
and went to the top of the wooded hill opposite our windows. 
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where there is a cairn and up which there is a pretty winding 
path. The view from here is cliarming. To the left the beautiful 
hills surrounding Loclinagar, to the right the glen along which the 
Dee winds, and tlic wooded hills which reminded me very' much 
of the Thiiringcr Wald. It was so calm, and so solitary. It did one 
good as one gazed around, the pure mountain air was most 
refreshing. All seemed to breathe freedom and peace, and to 
make one forget the world and its sad turmoils. The scenery is 
wild and yet not desolate, and everything looks more prosperous 
and cultivated than at Laggan. Then the soil is delightfully 



HOLYROOD HOUSE 

Holyrood House, Edmbvirgh, ancient palace of the Scotti'b kings, was begun by James the 
Fourth in 1501. Both it and the older now ruined Abbey adjoining arc redolent with 
historical memories ; the associations of Mary Queen of Scots ^v^th the palace alone would 
assure it of an undying, if tragic, fame. 

dry. We walked beside the beautiful rapid Dee, which is close 
behind the house. The view of the hills towards Invercauld is 
exceedingly fine.” 

At Bdmoral the King indulged in his favourite pastimes. 
Here are magnificent red deer, whilst grouse, blackcock, caper- 
caillie, and ptarmigan are to be met with on the rugged hill- 
sides, the wind-swept moorlands, and the dense woods. Here, 
too, are some famous fishing-pools. During his holidays he was 
a familiar figure in the district. 

Even in die Highlands His Majesty did not deviate from his 
usual practice of early rising. “ Almost as soon as the morning 
sun has dispersed the mists from the towering hills the Royal 
piper is below the King’s bedroom ‘ skirling ’ some favourite 
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pibroch.” Until some few j'cars ago it was no unusual thing for 
His Majest)' to be seen abioad at six o’clock in the morning. As 
a rule he was on foot, but sometimes m company with other 
members of the Royal Family he was riding, the mounts being of 
the hardy, wiry little Highland breed, of which there are some 
fine examples m the Balmoral stables. After breakfast there was 
necessary business to be dealt with, and this might occupy one or 
two hours. Then His Majesty was free to enjoy whichever sport 
might especially appeal to him. 

The Royal visit to the Flighlands was not entirely without its 
formal occasions. The big social event, of course, is the Braemar 
gathering, when “ the purple heather and yellow gorse of Deeside 
are again alive witli armed Highlanders.” Innumerable descrip- 
tions of this gathering of the clans have been written, and repeti- 
tion is not necessary here. Highland games, sword-dances, 
tossing the caber, and the sldtling of the pibrochs, are inalienable 
features of this picturesque and romantic occasion, which, once 
witnessed, is not likely to be forgotten, and which is like a page of 
Sir "Walter Scott’s come to life. 

“ Windsor Casdc,” writes J. H. M. in Tht Eticjclopc^din 
Britamiica, “ from its commanding position, its stately group of 
ancient buildings, and its long list of historical associations, is 





the KING’S 

one of the 
most magnifi- 
cent and in- 
teresting o f 
royal palaces. 

J t ^ s for 
many centur- 
ies been the 
chief resi- 
dence of the 
English sove- 
reigns. As 
early as the 
time o f the 
heptarchy a 

stronghold of 

some import- 
ance existed 
at Windsor; 
the 'Chief part 
o'f this still 
remains, and 
forms the 
great cir- 
cular .mound, 
about 1 zj f^®^ 
in diameter, 
on which 
the Round 
Tower now 

stands. . • • 

One of the 
many legends 
o f Windsor 


homes and estate s 



»*^C *'-* ‘ — . V 

during a moors almost 

Duto of DcTonshrro .. help- 


O r^wSor of the mound that 

Castle is that it was on the sum of the Round a 

„sed to sit posiUon ?nd 

pshS of' the -odd the teohs of moseoms. 

Potsdam l^a'’^,.^°^!°7utcome a Government office since William 
and the Kremlin a centuries have e ap strategic 

More than eight and a whose eye t, 

the “Bastard” “f.^nSn" seldom betrayed hi^^ 

positions and goocl huntin.^^^^ which is now XMndso 

possibilities ot tne ^ 
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Park, and the hump of chalk on which the castle now 
stands. 

Of the fortress he built there nothing remains, but if it was, 
anything like his great keep in the Tower of London it must 
indeed have convinced the unfortunate Saxons that tlic Norman 
Conquest had come to stay. 

However tliat may be, the castle he built continued to be a 
royal residence and stronghold, and the cflbrts' of his successors 
have been devoted to bringing it up-to-date in a military or social 



king GEORGE’S STUD 

The King’s various horses were by no means owned merely in his name, for His Majesti 
took n Tcrv active interest in all the animals in his po5;c5sion Here he is shon n examining 
a ho^sc in tlie grounds behind Buckingham I'abce. 

sense, a process in which the original structure vanished, unless 
the Norman gate, rebuilt by Henry HI and Edward m, can be 
described as genuinely oir^ieme stick. 

The earliest recognisable portion of tire present castle, the 

Curfew or Bell ” Tower at the comer, north-west, dates 
from the reign of Henry m ; it is cold, draughty, and dismal 
enough to satisfy those whose ideas on past ages receive a rude 
shock when confronted with the splendour and elegance of most 
parts of the great structure. 

The chronicler, Holinshed, says that “in 1359 the King set 
workmen in hand to^ take down much old buildings, belonging 
to the castle of Windsor, and caused divers other fair and 
sumptuous works to be set up in and about the same castle ; so 
that almost all the masons ,and carpenters that were of any account 




ON EPSOM RACECOURSE 

Racing owes as large a debt to King George as to iCmg Edward Vn> for if he 
It Ills Majesty seldom missed the chance of attending a first-class c\cnt The a o\c 
18 an informal picture of him taken on the Epsom course a few* years ago. 

fee of one shilling a day, wliilst at Windsor, and two shillings 
when he went elsewhere, on the duties of his office.” 

It is also said that to defray the cost of the great undertaking 
Edward insisted that all tenants holding lands of certain value 
should choose between a knighthood and a heavy fine, perhaps 
■the first recorded instance of the “ sale of honours.” The great 
majority of persons concerned preferred the fine, the status and 
establishment of a knight then being a liability rather than an 
asset. 

Long after the third Edward tottered to his more or less 
dishonoured grave, the next of his name, the throne secure after 
the bloody victory of Tewkesbury, built the larger portion of 
one of the world’s greatest ecclesiastical monuments, St. George’s 
Chapel. His work was continued by Henry the Seventli and 
Henry the Eighth, who also contributed the amazing roof with 
its fan-traceiy vaulting, which is one of the aichiteetural wonders 
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of the world. No doubt theie are critics who see in this last 
flora} son of English Gothic, sometlring inherently tempestuous 
and decadent, but the fact remains tliat St. George’s Chapel is 
still one of the few ecclesiastical buildings in England which can 
challenge comparison with the great mediicval churches of France. 

There is at Windsor a beautiful little chapel cloister built by 
Henry the Thiid. As a Royal mausoleum, the chapel of St. 
George, which is truly magnificent, ranks next to Westminster 
Abbey, and its history is in some ways an epitome of the history 
of England. Here lie Edward the Fourth, liis queen Elizabeth 
Woodville, Henry the Eighth and his queen Jane Seymour, 
Cliarles the First, and in tlie Royal vault under the adjoining 
Albert Chapel lie George the Tliird, George the Fourth, William 
the Fourth, and Edward the Seventh. What greater contrast 
can be imagined than the scene at the entombment of Edward 
the Seventh, followed to his grave by the sighs and sorrows of 
a world-wide Empire, and that at tire burial of Charles the First 
on that snowy morning of February 8th, 1649, when a few 






ARRIVING AT ASCOT 

Their Majesties’ nQ\\ celebrated drive down the Long Mile on arriving for tlic Ascot 
meeting was the most notable moment of that notable week Here they arc 8ho’'n on a 
t> pic'll occasion, the Stewards of the course in escort, the thronging crowds warmly cheenng 

shivering ccclesiasdcs and faidiful friends murmured inwardly 
the prayers they were not allowed to utter openly ! 

Recently its beauties have been restored, the process of restora- 
tion occupying six years. Bodi the inside and the outside of 
the building have been repaired. Those heraldic symbols, the 
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Ring i bcasii, li.nc been icphiccci in the posiuon they occupied 
oiiginall} , but liom which they v/erc icmovcd in tlic seventeenth 
century, on the advice of Sir Christopher Wren, who considered 
them unsale As one commentator remarhs, their restoration 
thus completes the original construction work of five hundred 
years ago, and marks tiic longest lapse in the liistory of construc- 
tion ever known.’’ On Maunday Thursday, April i 4 tli, tpe?, 
when the renovation ot the Chapel was first revealed in all its 



. ^ presenting a gold cup 

10'7 ln>5} ones, his duties varied and manv. On this occasion, Msrch, 

9-7> pre curing t!ic Gold Cup to Capt. Wickham Eoyton at the Hunters’ Show 
, at the Agricultural Hall, London 

loveliness, Theit Majesties the King and Onecn attended a 
service there. 

Castle suffered sadly in the civil wars of the. seventeenth 
r 1.1, carles the Second found heaw work to his hand 
aoiin M brought tile political wheel full circle 

entirely remodeUed what are now known ' 
tliino- partoents,” the north-east wing, which is some- 

the ^ineQ^ ‘ ^ ^ and a picture gallery and enjoys one of 

“--dows of Aol. Most 

the cuise o^vnri ^barles the Second appeared in 

vanished with sub- 

< n restorations But there must have been 






DURING AN INTERVAL AT COWES 
The King was not merely a spectator at Cowes, but an active participant in the handling o 
his yacht during the races. He was much attached to Bntanma, in spite of oUcrs of a new 
and more up-to-date vessel. Above he is shown with the Queen and a lady-in-waiting 
during an interval in a recent regatta. 

something slightly incongruous in the idea of Charles the Second, 
deus, looking down on the antics of “ the Mefry Monarch 
homo. 

Perhaps the finest features of this wing are the magnificent 
St. George’s Hall, the banqueting-hall of the Knights of the 
Garter (originally built by Edward the Third but greatly altered 
by Charles the Second and George the Fouith), and the so-called 
“ Waterloo Chamber,” a vast dining-hall built for George the 
Fourdl'to commemorate dre great victory of 1815 and adorned 
with portraits of almost all the most eminent personalities of the 
period in die ranks of the AUies. 

All this part of the Casde took its present form at the dme of 
die great alterations carried out by George the Fourth and his 
architect Wyatt, who changed his name to W5'attv^ille. The 
wags of the time found the transformation of the Castle and 
Wyatt’s name a fitting Eutt for their pleasantries 1 

u’-uted skill 

Will not malce ^Yl^dsor Castle- Wyattville ” 


On die other sides of the Upper Ward are the private apart- 
ments of die Royal Family and the “ Atisitors’ Apartments,” the 
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S library and art treasures 

drawingsiy theS HmoVTl?? collection of 

of manuscript tSi ^ r 1°^ ^ three volumes 

illustrated WJ ™ j autobiography of Leonardo da Vinci 

represenri^/fd? hloJbein, highly finished in sepia and chalk 
the Eighth.” personages of the Court of Henry 

Piclw hTlSval'o^ Portion occu- 

the whole The ZT' Proportion of 

labyrinth in,. j passages at Windsor are nothing short of 

visitors who art^ necessary to prevent 

way. ^ unacquainted with the place from losing their 

anrinns°ha?e^^'' Z “^^s ancient houses 

» . vanished or “ suffered a sea-change ” and its 

doubtSro^cunatr^ buns and milk or engage in Jess 

which Wmfn ^ci hope so) than those 

with its anf Shakespeare thought such a joke. Church Street, 
a noble residences, is still a joy, and Wren’s Town Hall 

onument to his genius and sarcasm, if wc can accept 



It taid 


An'KR A YACHT RACE 


^ny othrr King George enjojed bis annual wed at Corset more than 

t>me of the y«r Here he 11 teen descending from the Rojal (iteam) Yacht 
after watching a race 
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A picture of Km. «EA’Ofl^W 

iiat), on board H^l I’nnccsj Mary (m lailor 

‘He late KfSja'^Hrrfrttr'^”"=-“- 

merable. nrkirt4-ts ^C __• _ 


I'hc stoiy that 
he erected 
the outer 
columns, not 
to support the - 
upper story— 
as they pur- 
port to do, 
but in fact do 
not — but to 
calm tlie fears 
of timorous 
burgesses 
who knew 
nothing of 
the laws of 
architecture 
and such 
complicated 
matters as 
thrusts and the 
distribution 
of weight. 
Windsor, as 
it is to-day. 
is one vast 
eating-house 
for tourists 
and visitors, 
and exists 
to provide 

r M _ t- 


innumerable point<: nf r- to provide 

Castle (for it is noble noble pile of the 

of cleanl^ess and newness) ca^ be unpleasant impression 

The farms on the “any angles, 

have been described in innumer'^w^^ Windsor are famous, and 
rom Pme to time. Here newspapers and magazines 

hat ever delighted a breeder’ finest animals 

stimulus that makes the farm^ seems to be a special 

u? <^“iunistance that the farr^^ * ^ achieve its best results in 
tts Majesty’s personal King’s. Of course, 

^enpfic inediods of cattk-b^ “ live stock, in 

tlnr * Agriculture, went a “ modern develop- 

that stimulus. ’ ''^7 long way towards providing 
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Ihc Ro)al Poicst of Windsor is one of the finest foicsts in the 
country In 1790 it Lompiiscd ns mnny ns 60,000 acres, but since 
that date ii lias been much 1 educed in extent. Many of the oaks 
in this tore>-t aic lainous loi both tiicii antiquity and their size. 

hitz Stephen, who " fiouiished ” about the year 1174, wrote 
concerning the countrv round and about London that “ close at , 

hand lies 
an immense 
forest, woody 
ranges, hid- 
ing-places of 
wild beasts, 
o f stags, o f 
Fallow deer, 
of Boars, and 
of Forest- 
Bulls.” At 
one time wild 
boars were 
carefully pre- 
served in , 
Windsor For- 
est, and - here 
the kings and 
their favour- 
ite nobles 
engaged m 
the chase of 
those ani- 
mals. Several 
years ago, m 
Bostock and ^ 
Wombwell’s 
famous men- 

h boai, dcscubcd as being a present from the Kang, ■ 
and as aving been sent by His Majesty fiom Windsor Park. ■ 

Castle scenes which the Royal and ancient . 

of this bnnl' ‘rnpossiblc to speak within tlae limits 

intertwined wn.ilri^'^ famous names with which its history is 
But an exceotion ^ ‘Catalogue too long for inserdon here, 

most'gallant lovcrT^il" in the case of one of the world s . 

nineteen of his fortv-bnl^v Fust of Scotland, who spent 

^ y years of life in gilded capdvity. When, 



IV Sussex 

A l.=ppy .n,p,h« of the bto Km-, ,aVcn .lurtn- 
Midhurit in Suj'cx 










PRESENTING NEW COLOURS 
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a youth of twenty-one, Agmeourt Heniy brought him to 
Windsor ftom the Tower in August, 1413, it was during his 
residence tlrere that he saw a fair young maid, Jane Beaufort, 
walldng in the garden. Cuprd smote the Royal prisoner to such 
good effect that he promptly committed his feelings to paper, 
and the “ King’s Quair ” has become quite a mine of inspiration 
and information to disconsolate lovers. It is refreshing to think 
that the young man’s industry was not wasted, for in 1424 he 
wedded the object of his desire and she became the'ancestress of 
all lands of eminences. 

Sandringham House, a red buck building in the Elizabethan 
style, stands in a picturesque park. This residence was built 
by Edward the Seventh, when Prince of Wales. 

The King’s Sandringham home is one of the most 
delightfully 
secluded re- ■ 

treats in the 
British Isles. * 

By compar- 1 

i s o n with 
Windsor it is 
small; but 
Its secluded 
situation, the 
beauty of the 
country-side, 
and the 
opportunities 
afforded for 
outdoor re- 
creations are 
adequate 
compensa- 
tions. 

The King’s 
intense ap- 
preciation of 
the quietness 
and the se- 
clusion which 
only the 

countrycould .-idmirai. or the fleet 

• j • Acloic-upof King George in the uniform ofan Admiral of the Fleet, 
p r O V 1 U C, 1 Majesty * CTtcmivc knowledge and personal experience of Naral 

WcH known. , Ufe often put to shsme the fandimen in high olTiccsat the Admiralt). 
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The homesteads on His Majesty’s Sandringham estate can be 
described only by one word — “ ideal.” 

The air of Sandringham and its neighbonihood is wonderfully 
health-giving and invigorating. The local country-side is all that 
a lover of rural pleasure could wish foi. There arc quiet woods, 
haunts of many lands of birds There arc lush meadows, where 
the skipper butterflies and the meadow-browns flit hither and 
thither in the genial sunshine. There arc dense hedgerows, and 
banks affording a wealth of interesting and beautiful plants. 
There arc pools, rush-fringed, shining" like polished mirrors 



anotiicu foundation stone 

, Kin-^Gcorgc is related to hate once rcinarVed that he must have laid enough foundation^ 
.stones to build a large mansion Phis photo shows him at the founding of the London 
, School of Pcono’nic* 


beneath the summer sky, and hereafter nightfall the sonorous, 
booming note of the bittern can be heard. 

Norfolk, taking the county as a whole, has been subject to 
much criticism, or rather has been at the mercy of wits who, 
as is the way of wits, find it much easier to say pseudo-clever 
nasty things than the reverse. There is no getting away from 
t e fact that the country is flat and fairly plain ; it beats a homely 
tace, to tell the truth. StiU, though Norfolk lacks the glorious 
wooded valleys and moors of Devon, and the “ pretty-pretty ” 
chMacterisucs of Kent, and the rolling wealds of Sussex, it has 

charm It is so essentially country,- 
glish countrywhcrc there arc no smoky manufacturing towns 
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lurking around the corner, and where the villages and tlie 
market-towns that are so evenly distributed over the county 
change very little and march with slow, lingering steps behind 
the procession of Time. There is good company always at the 
tail of the procession far away from the shouts and hurly-burly 
of the youngsters who would sweep away our pleasant, dusty 
old cobwebs, and replace them with glittering wires. 

It enjoys a greater variety of soil than almost any otlier county 
in England. In the north and west it is chalky ; there is the 
curious clialk cliff at Hunstanton. In the south-east, in the 
Yarmouth neighbourhood, and up the coast there is plenty' of 



A GOLDEN OPENING 

New South Africa House in Trafalgar Square is one of the finest buildings in London In 
June, 1933, the King opened its portals with a golden key. 


sand, some of it light blowing sand. The east generally and the 
centre of the county is loam, a useful loam in the main, but in 
some^ districts mixed with a chalkj' clay. Norfolk is a corn- 
growing county, witli beans and peas, and the permanent 
pasturage is low, not more than a quarter of tlie total acreage. 
Another quarter of the total, or nearly, is taken up by roots and 
cabbages. There are plenty' of orchards, though nothing like 
those of Middlesex on the west of London, or Somerset or Kent, 
but a large amount of fruit bushes and ground fruit flourish, 
and are, granted good weather, profitable. 

Norfolk is not industrial, except in a very quiet and detaclicd 
way. Flemish weavers introduced the clotli trade, settling in 
Norwich and the vicinity’. At Worsted, a village near North 





Wki. 
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K1\'C GnORGE Tlir. ririll as a riELD-MARSIlAl. ' 

An\ ''lio thought that the King’s irtcrest in Naral matter: C 3 eluded his attention from the 
forces ^vc^c sf^^cdilv disillusioned at the coming of the War, \\hcn King George’s many v«its t 
battlefields inspired all nnVs of soldiers IJc is here seen with the Duke of Connaught, in the oni 
of a ndd-Maribal of the British Army. 
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Walshanij they made a fine spun cloth which bore the name, and 
worsted to-day is still the same material. Norwich was granted 
a wool staple, which, as has already been described, displeased 
the citizens of Yarmouth. Bambzine was next brought into die 
count}', and so prosperous was the industry that before die 
beginning of last century, at a time when the great industrial 
revoludon was starting to grow up, over a hundred thousand 
people in Norfolk were connected with weaving. Now this 
very industrial revolution has drained not merely Norfolk of its 
weaving, but several other counties 



A PRIVATE VISIT TO THE TATE GALLERY 
Both the King and the Queen had a very genuine love for art. Many people \mU be aware 
of the King’s recently cxprcajcd 'MJh rlnt the National Gallery should be open for longer 
' .hours. Above the Royal pair arc examining addition* to the Tate Gallery 

' Norfolk, the King’s own county, can present a long list of 
illustrious names to its credit. Included in this category are Sir 
Edward Coke, Lord Cranworth, John Skelton, the Earl of 
Surrey, Sit Thomas Browne, Roger L’Estrange, Horace Walpole, 
Tom Paine, Theodore Hooke, Harriet Martineau, Bulwer 
Lytton, Sir Francis Paigiavc, Lord Nelson, Sir Cioudesley ' 
Shovel, and others. 

The farms on His Majesty’s Sandringham estate are justly 
renowned. Here the King had an exceptionally good stud of 
shire horses, and here animals have been exhibited with out- 
standing success. One of them, “ Field-Marshal ist,” a staliionj 
some few years ago, was the supreme champion at the Shire 
Horse Show. Here, too, is a fine herd of Red Polls, including a 
number of prominent prizewinners. A large herd of Lincoln 
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INSPECTION ON BOARD THE HOOD 

Iflnl o v,-otlu’s largest battleships, v.as sisitc.l by 

K.ng George immediately after the War. In this pleture he is seen 
inspecting the vessel’s crevp on that occasion. 


Red Sliort- 
horns, and 
one of the 
Be rksh ire 
pigs, are also 
kept at Sand- 
ringham. On 
this estate 
was founded, 
some years 
ago, a South- 
down flock, 
and the high- 
est awards 
have been 
won by rams 
and ewes in 
breeding 
shows held in 
the summer, 
and at fat 
stock shows 
in the winter. 
There are, of 
course, some 
splendid 
farms at Bal- 
moral ; but, 
in reply to 
enquiry in an 


a- • , cnquiiy os 

the present author learned that, quite naturally, 
le ng did not wish that these farms, which are essentially 
should be written about. 

rf-rifW Palace is one of Europe’s most magnificent Royal 

eaual pcopIe consider that it has not an 

the habitations of living rulers. Yet, concerning 

Tohnson ?/ P®*^ce, one writer, Mr. Herbert 

with which it V P^spite the very handsome new front 
as the savino furnished, the Palace is in many respects, 

point of ^ieS ^ 

point of view’ of ^ of luxury, but from the 

mendation wl? ■ ^"^^sians or the Turks it his Uttie recom- 

.h“ a Sets, ” P' ■? 

isitor once compared this palace with the English 
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people themselves, because it was quite unpretentious and “ all 
right at bottom.” This Frenchman added that it was die kind of 
place in which one could believe, and that one felt it could be 
trusted, as the Bank of England can be trusted. 

It was originally built in 1703 by a Dutcliman to the order of 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham and Normanby, but when 
George the Tiiird bought the property in 1761 he decided to 
have it redesigned. It was, he felt, eminently suited by situation 
for the home of kings in their capital, and should be made worthy 
of its surroundings. London had barely spread as far west 
then ; and some at least of the grand wooded scenery in the 
neighbourhood had been ensured for perpetuity by the creation 
in 1733 of Hyde Park. Unfortunately George the Tliird was not 
able to see the reconstruction carried out in his own lifetime, and 
it was not until 1825, sixty-four years after the original purchase. 


that his son 
George the 
Fourth set 
the eminent 




architect 
John Nash 
on to the 
task. Eleven 
years were 
spent before 
Buckingham 
Palace em- 
erged in its 
new Classic 
form, and 
even then the 
improve- 
ments were 
not complete, 
for in 1846 
Queen V i c- 
tofia had a 
new w in g 
added, and 
ten years later 
the Great 
Ballroom, 
III ft. by 60 
ft., was built. 



CHATTING UTTH A WAR TCTERAN 
Thu picture W3S taVen dunns a tisit to the ChauntS Isiantit, -.vhen 
many Wat vctctaiu vicic tejeuted by the personal sympathy of 
thcit Monarch Behind cha Km- are the Queen and Princess .Mary . 
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In 1915 the Paincc was rcfrontcd in Portland stone as a part 
of the Queen V ictoria Memorial. Sir Aston W^cbb, the architect 
employed for this, chose the opportunity to modify the severer 
Classic features into Renaissance form. Thus was the country 
mansion of the Duke of Buckingham converted by ihany stages 
into the famous Royal residence of to-day. 

Wliatever may be one’s opinion of the Palace s exterior, 
viewed architecturally, there can be nothing but unboun e 









MASSED DRILT. ON BOARD ^ 

After an illustrious career as a battle cruiser, the Arethmc^ mined but run ashore ^ J 
became famous as a Training Ship, and for many years nas a landmark on the T anic 
Embankment. In 1931 it was decided to close it donn 


and unreserved admiration for the grounds, which are bcautifu 
in the extreme. Wonderful flower-beds, small lakes, velvet- 
smooth lawns, and picturesque bridges combine to produce an 
effect which must be seen to be appreciated. 

On a winding lake which covers nearly six acres of water ply 
the Royal barges. The “ bargees,” clad in scarlet, present an 
appearance which strikingly recalls the regal splendours of olden, 
times, and is enhanced by the breast-plate of brass, adorned wit i 
the Roj'al insignia, 'lire Royal barge at present in use is painte 
crimson a.nd gold. This barge is “ the direct descendant of the^ 








AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNU 
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craft in which Queen Elizabeth was wont to take her pleasure, 
and in which Charles If once journeyed in great pomp from 
Hampton Court to Whitehall.” The ICing’s watermen, between 
thirty and forty in number, save on special occasions, have to 
perform no more onerous duties than that of manning the Royal 
baige. The Royal Bargemaster, howevM, must attend the 
Crown wherever it goes, and when His Majesty opens Parliament 
m State, this official must attend him. 

A list of the eminent personages whom Their Majesties the 
King and Queen have entertained at Buckingham Palace would 



AT A PIANO FACTORY 

Incrcistng ajc did not »ccm to diminith in the slightcit King Geoge's interest in 
everythin!; to do with industry and induttrial welfare Th)» mforrrjal photograph shows 
him very much interested during a tour of the Broadwood Piano Factory. 

occupy many pages of this book. The Palace is the chief centre 
for the entertainment of Royal and high dignitaries of State. It 
is said that along the great corridors of Buckingham Palace have 
passed more Kings and Qneens, more Royal Princes and Prin- 
cesses, than have ever crossed the threshold of any other palace 
in the world. Their Majesties King Amanullah'of Afghamstan 
and his beautiful Queen Souriya arc amongst the more recent of 
the distinguished guestsJ 

St. James’s Palace would deserve a place in this chapter if only 
because the British Court is still known officially as the “ Court 
of St. James’s.” But happily this fine old building, which for a 
number of years lapsed from its dignity of a Royal residence, 
has regained its former state by the establishment there of die 
quarters of the former Prince of Wales, now Edward VHI. 

II 11 ' 
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As a matter of fact, St. James’s was the only London Palace 
of the reigning sovereign from the time of the burning down of 
Whitehall duimg William Ill’s icign to the ^ occupation 
of Buckingham Palace by Queen Victoria. The buildings were 
either originally erected or substantially improved by King Henry 
the Eighth, who annexed St. James’s Park and enclosed it with 
a brick wall to connect with Whitehall. Queen Mary the First 
died and Charles the Second was born within the palace, and here 
too Charles the First spent his last night before execution. With 
the first four Georges St. James’s was an especial favourite, and 
all of them spent long periods there. Little remains to-day of 
the old structure of Henry the Eighth’s time except the fine 
biick gateway facing St. James’s Street. 

Kensington Palace, at the western end of the beautiful Ken- 
sington Gardens, is a large, irregular building originally bought 
for English Royalty by William the Third, who obtained it 
from the Earl of Nottingham. Sir Christopher Wren, to 
William’s orders, then added an upper story and also the orangery. 
This last, though very little known, is exquisite work and 
representative of quite the best of the period. 

Mary the Second, William the Third, Queen Anne, and George 
the First all died in Kensington Palace, and in 1819 Queen 
Victoria was born there. There too, in 1837, did the young 
Queen hold her first Council. The State rooms, by Queen 



A JUNIOR GU.ARD OI’ HONOUR 

Thu picture, hVe that on page 5is,,ho»>a i«fie at Ncwcajtle-on-Tyne. During thi* 
owcNcr* t e >05 wai ^^clcomed by a "uard of honour composed of youthful O T.C. cadets 








ARRIVING AT BALMORAL 

The occasion was that of King Georp’s arrival at his Scottish home to witness the Bracmar sports. In hill and bonnet Uis Maicsty looVed a true Scotsman— which 
18 more than can be said oi many Southerners whom etiquette »omctimc» calli upon to wear the Northern n Uional garb. 
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Victoiia’s 
command, 
were thrown 
open to the 
public on her 
eightieth 
birthday, and 
use of the 
gardens was 
accorded to 
the public by 
Edward the 
Seventh. 
Much, how- 
ever, of this 
fine old build- 
ing still re- 
mains as a 
private resi- 
dence in the 
hands of the 
Royal Family. 

Holyroo'd 
Palace, Edin- 
burgh, which 
is still the resi- 
dence of the 
S overeign 
for a short 
season of the 
year. Is pro- 
bably of all 
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WIMBLEDON TENNIS 

This picture was taken a number of years ago, but since then Hjj 
Majesty’s regular attendance at W’lmbicdon ne^c^ fell off It was 
one of the King’i happj* knacks to acquire surprising technical 
knowledge of cTcrylhing which interested him , and to this tennis 
was no exception 


the Royal homes the most redolent of the past — not even except- 
ing Windsor Castle. There is a ruined Abbey adjoining, itself 
a place of many memories ; but it is not of the Abbey that one 
thinks on approaching the buildings. In the dark, ratlier gloomy 
old Palace the faded, worm-eaten bed on wliich slept Scodand’s 
most famous Queen is still pointed out to the public, as arc also 
her bath-house, her private staircase, and the spot where her 
secretary and supposed lover Rizzio was murdered. The sombre 
spirit of Mary Queen of Scots, round whose tragic stor}" more 
romance has centred than round that of any other woman in 
Bridsh history, is the prevailing influence in Holyrood. 

James the Fourth began the erection of the Palace in ijoi. 
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and from then on, as one writer puts it, it “ touches every point 
of Scottish Iiistoiy.” Indeed, it touches so many that of the 
original buildings only Queen Marv’s rooms are left — tlie rest 
have been progressively destroyed during the troubles of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One of the most important 
later rooms is the huge chamber called the Picture Gallery, 
built during Charles the Second’s reign ; here Charles Edward, 
the Young Pretender, held his court during his ephemeral 
sovereignty of 1745. Most of tlic other rooms at present existing 
were also built during Restoration times. Perhaps the last 
notable Iiistorical memorj' which Holyrood can claim is that 
De Quincey, the writer, once took refuge in the debtor’s 
sanctuary. 

The Palace ceased to become a regular Royal residence on the 
Act of Union in 1707. 

Osborne House, near East Cowes, may have little in the way 
of architecture to commend it — it dates from a particularly 
insipid and tasteless era in the matter of buildings — but it will 
always be beloved of Englishmen as the last home of one of our 
greatest rulers. Witliin its walls the long and honoured reign 
of Queen Victoria came to an end on January 22nd, 1901, and 
for this fact alone it will remain a place of pilgrimage long after 
many finer edifices have crumbled to dust. 

The moving spirit in the design of the house was the Prince 
Consort, who also had a large say in the design of the Church 
of Whippingham close by. On Queen Victoria’s deatli King 
Edward signified his Royal pleasure that the Osborne estate 
should become open to the use of the public, wliilst remaining 
the sovereign’s property, as a memorial to the late Queen. 

To-day Osborne House is an unpretentious museum of 
Victorian art ; but unpretentious or no, the nation remembers 
it with affection for the sake of her who chose its seclusion as a 
solace to State cares. 

Frogmore House might be called an appanage of Windsor 
Castle, as it stands in the Home Park of tlie Windsor estate. It 
is a bright, comfortable, slightly rambling building designed by 
George the Fourth’s favourite architect V^yatt. Queen Charlotte 
(William the^ Fourth’s queen) lived here at one time ; also the 
Duchess of Kent, and various minor members of the Hanoverian 
Royal Family. 

So beloved was Frogmore House of Queen Victoria that she 
^ose Its grounds for the erection of a mausoleum for the Prince 
Consort. Nor is it too widely known that she herself was 
ufreiAvards laid to rest in the same tomb. 








AN INCIDENT AT AN AT 
One" of the rrasons for King George’s popularity was h 
possible of hts subjects. At a sportive gathering, for < 
desoended from the Rnval 
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White Lodge, Richmond, m the centre of the beautiful park, 
has been for very many years a Royal dwelling. Rather oddly, 
perhaps, it became renowned m fiction before it did in fact ; 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Hear/ of Midlo/htati, makes the long 
avenue which approaches the building the scene of a conversation 
between Jeanie Deans and Queen Caroline. 

The building first drew notice in the world of reality by 
becoming the early home of our present Queen Mary. Still 
more is it now famous as the birthplace of our new ICing 
Edward. White Lodo-e is attiactive, though not striking, and 



A STRANGE SIGHT 

In the Slimmer ^ 9-7 there was some traffic disorganisation, causing the general public 
inconvenience. To help mitters IIis Majestv most graciously permitted traffic, including 
buses, to pass along the Mall for the time being 

owes as much of its pleasing effect to its glorious surroundings 
as to its own architcctuie. Richmond Park was at one time the 
deer-forest and pleasure-haunt of Charles the First. 

Other residences in .the hands of the Royal Family are 
connected more with King George’s cliildren than witli himself : 
Glamis Castle, Marlborough House, Harewood House, and 
the Duke of Kent’s newly occupied house in Beigtave Square 
may be cited amongst them ; but space does not allow of 
descriptions. 

A happy inspiration on tlie part of the Royal Warrant Flolders’ 
Association was that of presenting to His Majesty the King a 
silver jubilee Pteseti/a/lon House to commemorate his Silver 



c;eorgr the faithful 



Til-Kn-,- » *-'UM A TRI r. 

On tins occsMon l^'is honour.nn'lL^C^^^ in commemoration of hii sliits 

imnour.ng the Gas Ingnt an.] Cole Co In- plantin' a free in the 
tpo.ti proundi of thc:r worlj. 


Srchih^re selected the design,, the succcss- 

s te n ieS ^ L.R.I.B.A. The 

up5nRfhTR^.%J-°'''^ was at BurhilJ, Surrey, and 

cauiu “ Tn ti arrant Holders’ Association was to build and 
imv^h. , accommodation of such person as His Majesty 

representathi in 

furnishing r that British ardiitccturc, building, and 

reign.” in the twenty-fifth year of His Majesty’s 
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K ing GEORGE the fifth, unassaikbly cnthioned 

in the confidence and the unfailing devotion of all 
peoples, of every race, creed, and class throughout the 
Empire, and assured of the genuine goodwill of the inhabitants 
of other lands, for all time vindicated the principles of 
Monarchy. The significance of this state of affairs cannot be 
overestimated. As the Princess Catlierine RadznvilJ, who loiows 
something about the dissolution of empires, has pointed out in 
less than two decades two imperial thrones have passed away ; 
but their dissolution was due to causes which are wholly alien 
to the spirit and ideals of any ruling king. “ The sacredness of 
the personality of the Sovereign is one of the greatest features of 
English life and contains perhaps the secret of England’s 
greatness.’’^ 

It is merely a statement of simple fact that, in England, should 
enemy invasion place the King in danger, even the most obscure 


' Those I Re/xemher, by Piinccss Cathciinc Radziwill (Catherine 
Danveis). Messrs. Cassell & Co., 1924. 



AGRICUI.TUKH .AND THE KING 

Hu Majesty’s farms sscre famous for their fine cattle and produce and his interest in .agri- 
culture was well 1 noun. This picture shows him drivins to the Royal Agricultural Show 
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The K.ne l-I j ^ J^OVAL RFAVARD 

told med»I of the CnR D*rii,on"r5.'e O V’ ‘‘p. 
to Sister Thomas, who nshed her life ,5"”'**’' ^tnpifo 
-plosion at the ^hVdteeU;"rtot':" =" 


of his subjects 
would gladlj' 
give his life 
in defence of 
His Majesty, 
or to protect 
any other 
member o f 
the Royal- 
• Family. Our 
Monarchical 
System has 
stood the test 
of time. 1 1 
has resisted 
the devastat- 
ing forces of 
extremist 
doctrine and 
extremist 
practice, and, 
to-day, it is es- 
tablished pre- 
cisely where 
and how the 
intelligence of 
an advancing 
human society 
would have 
established — 
in honour 
affection, re- 
spect, whole 


o?r5SoTiT,r"' 

mki for »?£ A i of > liingship 

must neccssiirilv be i-br iri } ^^^solidation, of organic unity, 
shall tread the paths nf rt desire that humankind 

tire world srSo £oL'’'f“' '’“S'-otr. end who asp.re to see 
infinitude of power -^nnl nwf on its way towards an 

of tlifs orr.T,:4: — P compared with which some 

eratrons now deceased seem paltry and 


iJKjwci ana proson 

™rthv Sene^rations 

un\c^ortii^ , — — ***-*«- 

The Imperialism of the ftim, 

outlook than the Imp-riah>n-> i^orc universal in Jts 

oip-rtalism of the past has been. It must 




IN AID OF CIIARITV 

Attending Charity was another of His Majesty's many claims on hia time and graciousness. The 
occasion pictured was a matinee given in aid of the British and Foreign Sailors Sodety 
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proceed along the lines that will mean the breaking down of all 
narrow barriers and distinctions. It will be based upon co-opera- 
tion. Its emblems will be the trading-vessel and all those 
instruments and agencies which tend to make the whole world 
one. Its prime motive and inspiration will be the basic reality 
of humankind's essential oneness. 

There is an Imperialism which is greater than that of any one 
empire, and which is wholly compatible with the principles of 
unhampered freedom and non-interference with the natural 
processes by which races, nations, and individuals work out 
their own salvation. It is owing to its acknowledgment of this 
psychological truth that the British Empire has achieved its 
present greatness, and, for this reason, it will continue to form 
a live and active component in the progressive movement of 
humankind towards a higher and saner, more ethical and 
permanently peaceful, order of existence. 

The collective will of humankind is advancing towards a wider 
liberty, a nobler order than has ever been imagined by any save 
the most inspired of poets and prophets, the most advanced of 
idealists. In a word, there is an increasing demand for the 
formation of a rational basis for human life and action. 

The principles of Empire have a vital part to play in the 
gradual attainment of a spiritual and material Utopia. We of 
this present generation may live to see the day when this state 
of universal concord is actually attained. 

To the present writer there appears to be one reason of out- 
standing significance why, during the reign of King George the 
Fifth, such rapid strides have been made towards the reahsation 
of mankind’s higher hopes and moral aspirations. In years , 
gone by governments could act quite arbitrarily, and no one 
dared to question why, save at grave risk of incurring shocking 
penalties. To-day, even tlie humblest of British citizens has the 
inalienable right to elect to whom shall be given the reins of 
authority, and from whom such power shall be taken away. 

It seems a self-evident fact that we owe our present liberty 
largely to the example and the influence of the King, for His 
Majesty is vitally interested in all that concerns his people. He 
has their well-being unfailingly at heart. Witli them, and for 
them, he strives for better conditions and better times. He has 
never been shackled with the narrow and alienating exclusiveness 
that in earlier ages was supposed to be an essential concomitant 
of kingship, which was, in fact, held to be an inseparable com- 
ponent of monarchical office. 

Historians, even at the beginning of King George’s reign, saw 
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nothing incnni;niou<; in the phr.t''c : ‘''Hte mttre m.K'C'; oi tf.e 
King's subjects.” 

To-tia)’, there arc no mute masses. Practically cvcrs'one tn 
the civilised world comer., thrcctiy or intlircct!)', sn greater nr 
lesser degree, under the influcnrcr of literature, art, freedom of 
thought and of speech in tn.attcrs of religion, politic.s, and all else 
besides, and few indeed there arc so benighted or so abject as 
to be in any way describablc as units in a great "mute mass. 

The influence and example oi the King flowed downwards to, 
and tlirough, the vast assemblages of the free peoples of the 
Empire. Our progress towards liberty of thought and action 
owes an incalculable obligation to the broad-mindedness and to 
the wide sympathies of King George. 

Where there is individual liberty there is progress sure to 
flourish. It is a notable fact that within tlie years that h.ivc 
elapsed since George tlic Fifth ascended the English Tlironc our 
advancement in science, in art, religion, literature, commerc^ 
and in other rc.alms of human entequisc, has been rapid beyond 
precedent. But for the War of 1914-18 (which was not ot 
Britain’s making) ours would, by now, be a period of quite 
unparalleled prosperit)'. 

Truly, the reign of King George V was not only eventful, 
but also progressive to a degree never acliicved in any otlicr era 
in England’s histoiy. 

Times have cliangcd beyond recognition. In 1919 dytog ^tid 
the radio were in their experimental stages and there were many 
still who held these two wonders of the modern world to be 
the mare’s nests of dreamers dreaming dreams that would never 
lead to any practical fulfilment. The cinema was a crude flicker- 
ing affair, in context as well as technique. Talking pictures also 
were still in tlie dream stage. 

Yet, within the last quartcr-ccnturi', flying, the radio and 
talking pictures have become an accomplished fact. No, more 
than that, the}' have become almost perfect. Twenty-five years 
ago the majority of people had never travelled in a motor car 
and there were many still so opposed to mechanical traction tliat 
they would not enter a motor car, citlicr on principle or because 
they co^d not ^st that newfangled contraption. But to-day, 
the modern business man, and woman, whose time has become 
more precious tlian ever, charters an air taxi or travels by air 
liner as a rnatter of course, and the time is rapidly approaching 

airplanes just as they own motor cars 

At the King’s accession only experimenters had wireless 
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sets, with which they snatched unidentifiable noises from the 
ether. To-day, nine out of ten homes have a radio, and tune in 
to wherever there is a wireless station. By the turn of a switch, 
you listen in to Moscow, to Milan, Berlin or New York just as 
easily as to the home stations. Modern youth takes wireless for 
granted, hardly realising the wonder of it, while the preceding 
generation dreamed of it. 

Not only has the talking picture achieved a stage of all but 
perfection, rivalling the real stage, but screen pictures in natural 
colours have also made their appearance, and now it is definitely 
promised and planned that television, that elusive invention, 
will make its public debut from the towers of Alexandra Palace 
in London. 

Fl3dng, the radio and the screen, that progressive trinity, more 
than anything else, have contributed to tlie changes wrought in 
our lives and our methods of living m recent years. 

There can be no doubt that the reign of King George V will 
go down to history as a great era ; excepting only die Great 
War, an age of bloodless revolution and progress, as fat as 
England is concerned. 


Just as the great dynamic of the Christian religion is devotion 
to a Central- Figure, so is the most effectual driving power and 
unifying influence in an Empire found to consist in unswerving 
allegiance to a Central Personality. In His Majesty King George 
the Fifth, the Empire had a personality held' in universal esteem, 
not only on account of his possession in a pre-eminent degree of 
the qualities of kingship, but because in- him all peoples in the 
great Dominions overseas, the Colonies in every clime, and in the 


THE king's signature 

Mother Country, had a sympathetic champion who was interested 
in and concerned on behalf of the welfare of every one of his 
subjects. Perhaps never before in tlie entire historj' of our country 
did a Sovereign so tlioroughly dcseri'c that term wliich etiquette 
requires shall be employed when a subject addresses his monarch, 
namely. Sire, which, being interpreted, means Father. 



©able of ©utsiantiing (Bbents During tljr ICifriintr 
of 'g^xs ^njestg ITiing ©rorgr IT 


1865 — ^Death of Lord Palmerston. End of the American Civil War. Assassination 
of President Lincoln. Lister introduces antiseptic surgery, Jtfftf : Birth of 
Pnnee George, and son of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

1866 — Austro-Prussian War ; ended by Treaty of Prague. 

1867 — Karl Marx*s treatise on capital. Foundation of North German Confedera- 
tion. Fenian risings in Ireland and England. 

1869 — Disestablishment of Irish Church. Opening of the Suez Canal. 

1870 ^Franco-Prussian War. Gladstone's First Irish Land Act, 

1871 ^Umfication of Italy, Darwin publishes his Descent of Man. 

1872 ^Ballot Act. j^lahama incident settled at Geneva. 

^ 3 ^Death of Livingstone. Defeat of Insh University Bill. 

1875 — Stanley’^ discoveries in Central Africa. 

1876 Queen Victoria declared Empress of India. Telephone invented by Edison 
Bell in America. 


18'^ Annexation of South African Republic (Transvaal). Princes Albert and 
George sent aboard the Britannia. 

1879™ ZtJu War. Afghan War. Foundation of Irish Land League Bacchante 
cruise begins — ^visits the Mediterranean. 

^'’s'and. Boer Rising in Transvaal. Princes George and 
Albert made midshipmen, Bacchante visits West Indies and South America 

reversed after Boer rising. Bacchante visits South 
Atrira during the troubles ; also Australia, Japan, and China. 

To*? Alexandria. Battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Bacchante visits Egypt 

a es^ me returns home. Prince George studies at Lausanne and Hcidcl- 

berg. Pnnee George appointed to the CanaSa. 

Kh^toum begins. Germany secures African colonies of Togoland, 
RR r ^ South-West Africa. Prince George becomes sub-lieutenant. 

^RR< Khartoum ; death of Gordon. Annexation of Upper Burma. 

tRR eorge becomes full lieutenant on board the 'Dreadnought. 

rRRr?"“"- Colonial Conference. 

tRr!Z^‘'v W ilhelm n in Germany. 

(now Duke Company incorporated by charter. Prince George 

iSo^HnmA 1 u ^ ^^ppomted to first naval commLd 

Heligoland become^ Gemii° Prmce Geo°^ ' 

,80, T> A ^“tice George appomted to the Thrush. 

r 89 a-Prince Albert, Duke of^cS^'Si': Africa 

Uganda^crar^d Lords. Matabele War. 

A jrrf.- Duke of York m'arries PrSway of Tec“‘ “ 

'TSS“" D*. i'a''D„h„. of Yort v,.i. 


18^— Britain obtains lease of Wei-Hai ’ 
York commands his last ship, the Crescem 
1899— Hague Tribunal estabUshed. Bcgini 


Battle of Omdurman. Duke of 
of Boer War : siege of Ladysmith. 
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1900 — Reliefs of Ladysmith and Mafekmg : Roberts enters Pretoria, Transvaal 
annexed. 

1900— 1 — Boxer rising. 

1901 — Death of Queen Victoria Edward VII’s accession. Duke of York becomes 
Prince of Wales. Ophir Colonial Tour. Australian Constitution (Federal) comes 
into operation, 

1902 — End of Boer War. Coronation of King Edward VII. Prince and Princess of 
Wales visit Berlin, 

1903 — Irish Land Purchase Act Joseph Chamberlain launches Tariff campaign. 

1904 — Russo-Japanese War. Franco-British Entente Prince and Princess of 
Wales visit Vienna 

1905— 6 — Prince and Princess of Wales visit India. 

1906 — ^Transvaal granted a Constitution. 

1907 — Anglo-Russian Entente. Imperial Conference. New Zealand becomes a 
Dominion. Prince and Princess of Wales visit Norway. 

1908 — ^Austria annexes Bosnia and Herzogovina Young Turk revolution. Old 
Age Pensions Act. 

1909 — Act of Union of South Africa passed Lords reiect Lloyd George's 
“People’s” Budget. 

1910 — May 6 (h — Death of King Edward VII. George V accedes 

1911 — Aparlir incident ■ British support ofFrance averts war. Jtme : King George’s 
Coronation. Inspection of Fleet off Spithead King and Queen visit Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland. King and Queen sail for Indian Durbar and Empire Tour. 

191a — ^First Balkan War. National Coal Strike. King and Queen vturn to London 
from Empire Tour. King officially proclaims Britain’s neutrality in Balkan War 
Royal visit to Wales. 

1913 — ^Home-Rule Bill twice passes Commons, twice rejected by Lords Second 
Balkan War ended by Treaty of Bucharest. News reaches England of Captain 
Scott’s death m the Antarctic King and Queen visit Berlin Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria at Buckingham Palace. 

1914 — Royal visit to Scotland. J;»ie aS/fir Assassination of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand at Sarajevo. jHlyzSl/j; Austria declares war on Serbia. Aiigiist tit : 
Germany declares war on Russia Augmt yd: Germany declares war on France 
and violates Belgian neutrality August i,tb Britain declares war on Germany. 
Battles of Mens, Marne, Aisne, 1st Ypres, Tannenberg, Coronel and Falkland 
Isles. Fall of Antwerp. November: IGng George paj’s first visit to troops in 
France. 

1915 — Fall of Przemysl and Warsaw. Battles of Neuve-Chapelle, Festubett, and 
Ypres, Champ.agne, Loos Siege of Kut, Gallipoli and Salonica landings Bul- 
garia and Italy join the War. Serbia overrun. Naval attack on Dardanelles fails. 
Lusitania sunk. Roj’al inspection of troops, fleet and ammunition factories. 
King George’s second visit to troops in France. 

1916 — ^Battles of Verdun, Somme, and Judand. Russian advance m Caucasus. 
August • Rumania enters War, Kut taken. Evacuation of Gallipoli. Italians 
capture Gorivia. December: Rumania overrun. Easter Rebellion in Ireland. 
King George presents £100,000 to the nation. King George’s third visit to 
the Front. 

1917 — Messines, Lens, Passchendaele, Oimbrai, 3rd Ypres. Russian Armistice and 
Revolution Italians driven back to Piave. Bagdad captured. Allcnby captures 
Jerusalem America enters War. King George abolishes all enemy titles held by 
the Royal Family. Sir Ernest ShacUeton received at Buckingham Palace. King 
George’s fourth visit to the Front. 

tgiS — Collapse of Bulgaria, Turkes’, Austria. March: Peace of Brest Litovsk. 
Last German offensive. Ostend and Zeebrugge episodes. King George reviews 
American troops. Kmg George’s fifth visit to the Front. Australia House 
opened. King and Queen ofthc Belgians visit London. Nmemherttth : Armistice. 
Franchise Act, giving votes to women over thirty. 
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1919 — Jimi zStb : Treaty of Versailles. Foundation of the Leagu'c of Nations. 
Beginnmg of rcncteal of Irish troubles. Indian troops reviewed by the King. 
September: Treaty of S. Germain with Austria. Official visits from the King of 
Spain and the Shah of Persia. King George inaugurates the two minutes’ silence. 

19^0 — Reparations crisis becomes acute. Guerrilla warfare in Ireland. King and 
Queen visit Scotland, Wales, and the Isle of Man. 

t 9 ^t — ^Beginning of acute industrial depression and unemployment. Ineffective 
treaty wdth Ireland. Little Entente formed of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania. King and Queen visit Northern Ireland and Guernsey. King 
and Queen of the Belgians pay State visit to London. Engagement of Princess 
Mary to Viscount Lascelles. 

1922 — Irish Free State formed. Five Power Naval Pact formed. Gneco-Turkish 
War begins. King and Queen visit Brussels. 

19^5 — ^Treaty of Lausanne between Allies and Turkey. French occupation of the 
Ruhr. King and Queen of Sweden pay State visit to London. 

1924 — ^First Labour Government in Britain. Dawes Plan adopted at Conference 
of London. King George opened British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. Kings 
and Queens of Rumania, Italy, and Denmark visit London. Zinovieff Letter 
published. 

19^5; — Evacuation of the Ruhr. Treaty of Locarno. Allies evacuate Cologne. 
King George cruises in the jSIediterranean. British Empire Exhibition re-opened 
by His Ma)csty. Empire Thanksgiving Service. Norember 20/A .• Queen Alexandra 
died. 


1926 — General Strike. Germany enters the League of Nations. 

1927 — Russia proposes universal disarmament ; scheme rejected. Duke and 
Duchess of York leave for Australia and New Zealand. King Fuad and King 
Boris visit England. 

*958 — Kellogg Pact for outlawry of war signed Scheme for revision of thp 
Prayer Book defeated in Parliament. King and Queen of Afghanistan visit 
London. Beginning of King George’s illness. 

1929 Franchise Bill gives vote to women of twenty-one. Eastern Pact signed. 
Young Plan accepted. Evacuation of Rhineland begun. Three Power Naval 
Pact signed. King George successfully operated on for pleurisy. 

^93P“-^tstrian Chancellor received by the King. India House opened. St. Paul s 
Cathedral re-opened. India Round Table Conference begins. 

I 9 H ^German Chancellor received at Buckingham Palace. Burma Round Table 
Conference opened. India Round Tabic Conference ends. October : “National 
Government formed End of British Free Trade. Spanish Republic formed 

^ 93 ? National Socialists came to power in Germany. Ex-King Manocl of Portugal 
Twickenham. Danubian Conference in London. End of Burma Round 
Table Conference. Empire Conference at Ottawa. Ramsay Macdonald visits 
Lausanne. 


^ 9 H -Death of Hindenburg. Hitler President of Germany. World Economic 
Conference in London King Feisal of Iraq dies in Switzerland shortly after 
visit to Bntain. Gran Chaco -war begins in South America. South Africa House 
opened. 

of ChanceUor DoUfuss in Austria. Assassination of King 
-C of Yugoslavia at Marseilles. Germany leaves League of Nations, 

^dden death of King Albert of the Belgians. Catalan revolt in Spain. Mersey 
Tunnel opened. Prince George, Duke of Kent, marries Princess Marina of 
Greece. Duke of Gloucester visits Australia and New Zealand. 

^95 5 Saar,_ after plebiscite, returned to Germany. Italo-Abyssinian conflict 
develops in w^. Senes of Inter-state conferences in Europe. Duke of Gloucester 
returns from Australia, and nvirries Lady Alice Scott. 

George V on January 20th. Accession of 
Edward \Tn, formerly Prmce of Wales. 



Wlje ¥itit0 l^assis 

ICast Ifournc^ of Bis iitajcsttr Ifim^ (BcotQt IT 


The I-ast Days, Death, and Lying-in-State 
of His Majesty are described 'in 
Chapter XVIII. 








inster Hall at 9.45 a.m. on Tuesday, January aSth, 1956. Drawn by a naval gun’s crew and 
tries, Gcntlcmen-at-Arms and Yeomen of the Guard. In this photograph of the cortfem emerging 
behind the second party of sailors. The Dukes of York, Gloucester and Kent are close behind him. 
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WHILE THE EMPIRE MOURNS . 

Above IS seen a closer view of the gun-carriage and bearers as the funeral procession oi ■*^*‘’5 
George passed along Whitehall on its slow march to Paddington Station. The i 

Arms have their halberds, and the Yeomen of the Guard their pikes, reversed, and the Navai 
detachment Iming the route is “at the present”. 
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o/rfo'^mar^4'^'‘d"l ‘‘"pressivcn^sTand^iS^ity of^iPloyal funeral was the playing 
miSSpicZ? *1^ of the Guards and the Air Force, and not seen 

gur^carri^e ^ of other fatuous regiments. These preceded by some distance the 
euu nage and warned the waiting crowds by their mournful miiic of its arrival. 
















ROYALTY AT REST 


Draped with the Royal Standard and surmounted by the Orb. Sceptre and Imperial Crown, 
symbols of the King’s high office and power, with the simple wreath of white and pink 
flowers sent by Her Majesty the Queen, the coffin of King George was borne through 
weeping and bare-headed crowds, while minute-guns Plundered their last salute. 



WINDSOR WATCHES 


The streets of Royal Windsor, lined with silent crowds, hung u ith purple crepe, repeated 
on a smaller, more intimate scale the scenes of London. The anaent tealls of the castle 
can have seen no mote impressive sight than the cottige, with the serried tanks of bluejackets 

and guatds. 








THE END OF THE JOURNEY 

The cortige is here seen entering St. George’s Chapel a few moments before the impressive scene on the opposite page was recorded. 
Here for the first time the features of Her Majesty the Queen were seen clearly, ana behind her and King Edward the figures of some 
of the Kings and Ftinccs who follow^ in the procession can be recognised. 






THEY lAID HOf AAfONG THE KINGS 


Within St. George’s Qiapd, Windsor, while silence reigned throughout the countij'. King 
George teas lowered to | his last testing place. This magnificent photograph of a historic 
scene witnessed by so few shows the coffin standing before the altar, while the heads of the Eoyal ' 
rooumers appear in the foreground. '' 
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